
Bees, biacuits, crackers and 
pisprin packets. OlsaWojtas 
visits St Andrews Uni vorsity 
on RAISIN MONDAY and 
flnds out about the unique 
'academic family' system at 
Scotland's most ancient seat of 
learning (page 10) 

When GEORGE SARTON 
launched thesciencejoumal 
lais in 191 1 , the "living, 
passionate history oftne 
mathematical and physical 
sciences” was still to be 
written. Jon Turney attends a 
conference to mark the Belgian 
^ scientist’s centenary and 
assesses how far Sarton’s 
dream has become reality 
(page 11) 

Branch-line politics: given 
Government hositility of 

{ mbhc ownership, what is the 
iiture for British Rail? 

Historian Philip Bagwell 
examinesRAlLWAYS 
undor the Tories (page 13 ) 

Double-think, thought-crime 
and now NEW- WRITE. As 
"Orweirsyear" draws to a 
close, Margaret Sutherland 
examines a new intellectual 
vice, increasingly prevalent 
but difiicult to detect or prove 
(page 16 ) 
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Steady not giddy 



Well, ail right, it was only one actual 
Nobel Prizewinner plus a few near 
misses whom Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer, chairman of the University 
Grants Committee, had in mind as 
potential advisers to the committee on 
the distribution of the £20m windfall to 
the universities for laboratories and 
other scientific equipment. Well, all 
right, it was as much the idea of 
Professor John Kinsman, chairman of 
the Science and Engineering Research 
Council, as of Sir Peter. 

Both are excuses in the tradi- 
tion of the proverbial “well, it's only a 
very small baby." The plan to go above 
the heads oftne great and good, the 
peopJe who sit on the UGC end the 
SErC, and to appcaJ to the best and 
the brightest is still an eccentric idea. 
Tlie fact that it is only a little idea is not 
really a proper defence. The Swinner- 
ton-Dyer scheme is eccentric for a 
number of reasons all fairly obvious. 
First, the best and brightest got where 
they are in their disciplines by leaving 
all the chores to the great and the 
Mod. Second, Britain has got lots of 
Nobel Prizewinners but builds too few 
cars and televisions; so the scientific 
priorities preferred by the best and the 
brightesl, and for that matter the great 
and the good, are probably part of the 
problem not the solution. 

Third, Sir Peter is in danger of being 
accused of shooting first and thinking 
second. Of course it is refreshing to see 
a UGC chairman prepared to take a 
few_ risks and to generate a bit of 
excitement. His predecessors were 
sometimes too sensible and too safe. 
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and hot air does need careful atten- 
tion. Fourth, the UGC chairman 
should try to calm the Secretary of 
$tate down not to wind him up, 
es^cially when he is Sir Keith Joseph. 


Infth, if the UGC is not competent 
to distribute the tens of millions of 


distribute the hundreds of millions of 
recurrent grant? For Sir Peter's maver- 
ick bchariour does have the effect 
however unintentional, of undermining 
the managerial reputation of the com- 
mittee he chairs. This is important 
because the UGC is about to embark 
on two policies that are both con- 
troversial in their intention and com- 
plicated in their delivery - a mucb 
more selective distribution of the re- 
search component of the universities' 
recurrent grant, and the so-called 
“switch" from arts to science. Neither 
can be achieved if the committee’s 
competence is undermined and its 
chairman gives too strong an impress- 
ion of believing that an appeal to the 
best and the brightest, to some "thin, 
clear stream of excellence", is always 
an adecfuate answer. 

The difficulty with the first is how to 
translate a bright idea into effective 
administrative practice. There is now 
broad agnement that undifferentiated 
distribution of the research component 
of the UGC grant, determined only by 
quite irrelevant student numbers, is no 
longer defensible. Most people agree 
that we must develop a more selective 
approach, not only to protect the core 
of research excellence but also to free 
resources for further expansion and 
development in areas like continuing 
education. 

But willing the end cannot wish the 
means, which remain tangled and 
obscure. The UQCs present answer is 
to rely on the three working groups 
established with the vice chancellors 
and the Advisory Board for the Re- 
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groups has been given suffocotingly 
tight deadlines, ana the vice chancel- 
jors continue )o insist that any selectiv- 
. ity must be between rather than within . 
institutions. 

A sideways ^ance at the work of the 
National Advisory Body shows just 


ing teaching from research expendi- 
ture. If the UGC rushes through a 
botched policy on selectivity, it will 
lack all credibility as an instrument of 
allocation; it will be regarded as a 
fig-leaf for the continued operation of 
"informed prejudice". If it is to avoid 
an outcome that sets back rather than 
advances the cause of selectivity, the 
UGC must proceed by careful, and 
even hciring. stealth - however much 
this goes against Sir Peter’s grain. 

The same can be said of the ^ 
''switch." The UGC must avoid the 
costly mistakes of the 1960s when 
buildings and resources were provided 
for science and technology students 
who never turned up (or when they did 
were regarded as second-rate because 
they had less eood A levels). Yet the 
decline in UCCA applications this year 
is a chilly reminder tnat there is not an 
Inexhaustible supply of students. Nor 
is there much sense in the universities 
adding extra places in politically sexy 
subjects like electronic engineering if 
the only effect is to disrupt planning in 
the polytechnics and colleges- partiM- 
larly when the disparity in unit costs is 
taken into account. 

In its present exhillrated mood the 
UGC will not welcome such procrasti- 
nating advice. Sir Peter and his col- 
leagues believe that the committee has 
had a good year; it has raised its 
visibility and restored its credibility. 
Tliey fear the consequences of any 
apparent loss of momentum, particu- 
larly at a time when the UGC - NAB 
rivalry is becoming more intense. 
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The miners' strike will be a lively issue 
at the council meeting of the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers in York 
next month, but in a trivial form. The 
argument will be about the level and 
prwriety of the AUT’s donation to the 
miners’ narddiipfund. Many delegates 
no doubt'will be torn between their 
own perronal conviction that the min- 
ers must be supported and their uneasy 
knowledge that most university 
teachers probably do not share that 
convictipn. 

Ihe argument and their anguish an 
probably irrelevant. After all the 
donation made by the AUT and any 
mture donations are .Intended to » 
Ueve haidship that may be self inflicted 
but Is still genuine; it has hothins to do 
wltli thre^ng I^lu at pblicemeii. 
j r. **!? hundreds of cofiaervatively- 
mdlned AUTmembersgoing to resign 
because the activisi minority in their 
view IS indulging in symbolic gestures 
of solidarity with the miners. So both 
rhetorical charges of political guMess- 
' tieuorawfiil warnings of mass resiitna-' 
tiona by the silent moj[6rity ai« belide 
the point. The real point ,• the predfea- i 
ment of a mall prdfealohal trade 
I in c pdst-Scaf^ll eitvlfoninent, , 
.,wll ^probably soever get discussed at 

pr^lcament can be simply 
deK^ed. ’Ihe new Vcolisni promoted 
by the former general secretary of the 


Trades Union, Congress, Mr Len Mur- 
ray, never took proper root in the 
trade union movement before it was 
^pl away by the adventurism of Mr 
Por trade unions like 
the AUT,- and the National Auoda- 
uob of Teachers In Further and Higher 
Bduation, that was a tragedy. Both 
had and have a ve^ed and indelible 
Interest in dialogue: both thrive on the 
corporatist networks which the new 
realism sou^t to sustain. 

Now that the if the miners are 
defeated is sliding inexorably into the 

when, trade unions may be forced once 

more (o seek a dialogue with the 

Goyemment-on their knees. Certain- 
ly the terms will be much less attractive 
than those available in 1983 which 
were SO' shortsightedly rejected |w 
- most trade unions .as unequal aonease- 
ment, ^at^ll be the. utter outcorhe 
of iMr.Scarglirs adventure. Not only 
will the new realism haVe suffered a 
maybe fatal blow, whldi may not 
worry the miners but will discredit the 

Some araue that the gireeh lieht 
wl>8n MrsTbatcher wasmt 
elect^ and wniicaJI in .evidence the 

tnSSS nf inrllielnbl 


^11 say that the new realism was a 
fantasy because no dialogue was possi- 
ble with a hostile state. That view Is 
|x)th naively optimistic — because it 
implies there was ever a realistic 
alternative outside insurrectionary 
diwmland - and unnecessarily possi- 
mlstic-because it regard the state as a 
monolith and denies that trade unions 
any mutually useful business 
with its less hostile constituent parts. 
Mr ScargiU has demonstrated that 

there is no credible alternative to some ■ 

yeruon of the new realism, Far from 
usertntg the • strength of organized 
wbour, and its centrality in our infor- 
mal ccmstitudon, he has exposed its 

• Britain^ post-Scar^ll 

Maybe that is too pessimistic a 

. nrAOViMic EiTataU^ 






It is good news that motorists are 
going to be warned next year not to 
run over the toads when they are 
cfMsing the road to And a nice dirty 
old pond in which to spawn. Any* 
I thing that dissuades us ftom mas- 
sacring wild llfo - In this case amphi- 
bians - can only be good; if the 
Government turns its attention to 
deer and pheasants and grouse not to 
mention foxes the scale of slaughter 
will be much reduced though what 
the gentry will do with their spare 
time when there is nothing to kill is 
rather aiarmbig. 

What Is surprising to me is that this 
first enlightened episode should be 
about toads. 1 grew up with toads and 
fkogs aiul other creepy and Jumpy 
things and spent many hours pushing 
ftvgspawn around dark pools. Frogs 
have always seemed to me attractive 
llllle beings, ready to Jump at anyone 
at the slightest tickle and even behav- 
ing quite well In Someone’s pocket If 
you dropped one slyly In. They 


the conclusions which they seem to 
have drawn from them are not. Pre- 
cisely because the universities are 
conuonted with such a abiding chal- 
lenge to their values, their practices, 
their tradilions the UGC should offer 
them steady rather than giddy Icad- 


always look happy. And th^ arc not 
alone among the denizens of the pond 
In being attractive. My problem Is 
the toads. 

Literary figures have never liked 
toads. Shakespeare thought them 
ugly and v^momous and had bits of 
toads thrown first into toe pot fay the 
witches in Macbeth, The only writer 
with a kind word for toads was 
Kenneth Grahame and he was 
ambivalent. Mr Toad may have 
known twice as touch as the clever 
•men at Oxford (so he said) but his 
overwceiiine arrogance and callous 


disregard for pcojrie on the road 
landed him In Tbs name Toad Is 
not good news to many a motorist. 
Deware of toads Is therefore probably 
good advice. 

It was partly with ail this know- 
ledge in my mind that I wrote a piece 
for a student magazine in York at the 
height ofthe troubles of the late 1960s 
entitled The Pond. That pond was 
not unlike the great lake at the 
university; it was the place where the 
Intellectuals Sourish^ at the edge of 
Animal Farm. I have Just found my 
copy of the magazine Yoriek and am 
not surprised that most members of 
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come or Snugill-go, on the corporatist 
networks on which Natflie to a con- 
nddrahle extent and the AUT to a 
hopefip, extent rely. In any case every- 
one is so thoroughly trapped on their 
rMMctive "highs" about the miners’ 
strike that there can be little hope of 
' any pontiw and reaUstic reassessment 
or Academic trade umonisra’s predica- 
ment lindl it is fought to its gloomy and 

destructive cohduston. But when it Is 
all oyer the AUT and Nalfhe must be 
qui^ to pick up the|sbattered pieces.', 


New unive)^tle8 revisited: 

Da^dJ; XievyonreAigee 
scholars 


Alt . over. Britain sthdpnts hgve been 
demonstraririe against ; Sir : rKelib 
Joseph’s dedsion to abdllsh the mini* 
mum student' grant- and to piake the 
nebest parenCs.coniribute towa^'tul- 


Myspagesofeoiriputerbooks , ' I signlficftWiy for sir 

• • •• : ; 1 V"". 'PP. t^MfyatiYe; have. 
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I ^ toibon sb tmacl|(ng the practice of-' 
a TOO educdtk)i| aOrvlce. It is a strafr 


. at#bolh very siri9U. (tlabroakliig thJ'.' a?d%nlSi ti??»w universities 

' camel sbwfk betouse'a^toiic^^^ 

i se^c^ i* an important pHndple and' 'brorideM?M^SSS*-^ 

' of toe phvjpus^^^ 

fegr th«t onGe;pc^ed the breiJi olS . 8r^tiP«d!in instal- 


‘he breKn Ss WEm'*" ^ta|- 
... be. widens to destriicriVe liniii?'- "^ . ‘ : I ' • 

. ' M & ffodonts haw : 

.dkngeroiM aqadirbbiMb- ' th£ IP *ho danger 

^ltWwhen,j>i|rOT ' at j** tortcate-" 


idea what (he story was about be- 
cause I found It difficult myself. As 
for as I can make out, (he tadpoles 
were the students, the frogs were the 
academic staff (of coune) and the 
toads were the adnUnistratlon. Die 
Chief Toad in Toad Hall can only 
have been the vice chancellor in 
Heslington Hall. 

The story was Impeccable in its 
symbolism. The frogs could be seen 
squatting on water lilies and either 
singing (Mether or croacking inv* 
yidually, 'Hiey left the running of fiie 

place to the toads who organized ntt 

or meetings for' the frogs to crook 
•iogether until they became exhaustto 
iuid left the toads to gel on with w 
arraagonents. The problem was tow 
no one could be quite sure, wbelber 
toe tadpoles were going to turn Into 

Jl- ' __ 4 laa nnnfl ' 


' became such a nuisance that the pip 
sent along a detachment of rats to 
divert the stream that fed the pond so 
that It all drled'up and toe tadpoles 
;dkd. 

;, Now (hqt I have taken on toe 


imajdae why 1 wad so' beastly to the 

toATl know that fornwrs will drjK 
: over .toads and eVek^hlng else, Uke 
: ^.wi(hoilt corapu^^ 

whereas 1 stop ; for any(l*fos 
road to the nvat annoyan^ of toe 
driven behind me. Do take care ^ 
- the nmgh. 'moiigiyrf toadi. One might 
' evifo Ible a; pdtylMlitalc dirertor. 
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DES told to measure performance 


Time and 
tides turn 
at Sussex, 13 
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Natfhemay save 
miners’ courses 

T\a college lecturers' union is trying to 
rescue the Nuliunal Union of Mmc- 
Torkers' trade union cduciition prog- 
raiDme. 

The NUM lias hud to ubtindon or 
^Iveelementsof its training for lodge 
omcials and lay officers hcciiuse of the 
ffippling costs of its 39-weck strike and 
the threats of sequestration of fund.s. 
BoRarics of up to £4(KI to NUM 
Kinbers on ii dlptonui itnirsu in trade 
uion studies at the Notilicrn College 
a Barnsley have been wilhdrnwn. 
fin-week cmiRius run liy ;nca> lia'.». 
Ml taken place since ihcMrike started, 
(he summer kcIukiI, reuiirdud ns 
Mpowcrhoiiscfor the coni dispmv, is 

Now the NationnI Associntinn of 
Teachers in Further mid Higlier lidiicn- 
™i nw offered lu jirovkto Inirsurics 
wlof Its creational trust fund for the 
woents still on courses, 'I'he union is 
to enable the four or five 
stodems to continue llieir 

^^edour ulrcndy 

Academics) at the coaJfoce, 12 
Strike-breaking, 17 


by Ngaio Crequer 

forthcoming Green Paper on higher education 
will announce a Department of Education and 
bf'fil!?® examination of performance and efficiency 
*1^ uu'vcrsiucs and public sector ^ 

DES civil seiyanis are now assembling a range of 
performance indicators" which woulf enable in- 
«milions to be compared on a like for like basis with 

wiiUH indicators used 

would include PhD completion rales, class of 
degrees, drop-out ratesf staff-student ratios, gradu- 
at^mploymcnl rates, and external income.^ 

The move is part of the Government's financial 
management initiative which has led to sweeping 
reviews in both the National Health Service and focal 
government. 

Coincidentally the University Grants Committee 
has told universities it is to prepare its own index of 
mlcr-uniycnity costs and performance indicators 
and wll invite institutions to comment on how thev 
should be interpreted. 

This will be part of a UGC review of how it 


allocates recurrent gnd other grants, the first major 
review since ,1980. ''TTic committee believes inat 
evc 7 university must feel it can by iis performance 
improve its resources and stuiieni numbers relmivo 
to other universities.'' the UGC has said. 

Die UGC review is aimed to be concluded at the 
^of next year and will cover the period to 1989/90. 
ine committee will take account of universities’ 
arademic plans and those which claim they have 
historically been underfunded will have a chance to 
put ineir case. 

Some indication of DES thinking on pcrfonnaiicc 
review came Inst week in a speech by Mr Peter 
Drookc. junior minister for higher education, at the 
ninth Royal Festival Hall conference. 

He commended the National Advisory Body 
system of open formula funding which showed what 
assumptions had been made and helped insUtiilions 
jo assess their own performance. It nlso enabled 
legitimate questioning of major variations from the 
national pattern, he said. 


He said the UGC system left institutions free to 
devise ihcir own strategics but thisplaccd a responsi- 
bility on institutions to defend the remit ni their 
strategies. “Here ns in the public sector I suggest 
there should be more emphasis on measuring of 
performances in higher education which can be 
published and discussed." 

Die DES review is aimed less at increasing central 
rontrol but more at encouraging institutions to better 
(heir own performance. Because of the universities' 
research clement, comparison of universities and 
polyicclinics, even on a subject basis is not u main 
nim of the survey. 

But the DES will shortly be issuing iis revised 
paper on n comparison of funding und costs across 
sectors, which will be published before ihc Green 








Paper. 

The NAB already publishes much of Ihc informa- 
lion being examined by the DES and some of it is 
publicly available for the universities or privately 
held by the UGC. 


Harrington 
remark leads 
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Students nt Salford University students union bar 
were treated to (he sight of a First Division 
footballer weaving through the tables with his silver 
tn^ rather thon down the pitch with the ball. 

It was the first on-the-Job training fixture for 




Jeff Wealands of Manchester United, and Mike 
Walsh and John Deary of Blackpool who are 
following a Business and Technician Education 
Council post-experience certificate of business 
administration at Salford College of Technology. 


Sir Keith backtracks with concession on fees 


to complaint 

by Felidty'Jones 

A student has lodged a complaint with 
the Polytechnic of North London's 
governing body which could lead to the 
suspension and eventual expulsion of 
Mr Patrick Harrington, the third year 
philosophy student and National Front 
.organizer. 

An interview which Tluinics Telcvl- 
Sion’s six o'clock news held with Mr 
Hatringion last week foriiied the bosis 
of (he complaint brouglit under the 
polyteclinic’s code of d^ipline. 

In the progrunimc, black presenter 
Mr Mark Wadsworth asked Mr Har- 
rington why he was not prepared to 
accept home tuition. He replied it was 
“academic Martheid" and went on to 
make an ofiensive remark about the 
respective rights of black and while 
citizenstlii Britain. 

Mr James Comer, PNL secretary 
and clerk to the court of governors said 
it would take legal advice to see 
whether Mr Harriiigton's comments 
were a breach of the disciplinary code , 

Later in the week. Mr Harrington 
was due to mark an application to the 

Ui.l. .I.--, .j 


^ David Jobbins 


^nservaiivc nacKnen- 
®^with a limited relreai from his 
P?P«ls for student grants. 


or lUKion tees from high 
SS warned that 

costs of the conces- 
^ ^ a'cbtevcd by slicing Ihe 
trftuijf increase in science 

in 198Sffl6 from £14m to 

would be saved by 

S **^^!* toe increase in ihc equip- 
universities from 
for 1985/86, althouito toe 
eiewerJKi® assistance wtiuid 
®«ci|ded, io 1987/88. Yet another 


£2m would come through economies in 
the PICKUP programme, educational 
research, adult education and toe 
microelectronics programme. 

He announced a Government study 
involving wide consultatioirfor radical 
changes m ihc student support system 
and said that this would include the 
possibility of loans. 

Sir Keith risks conlinuingdissent not 
only because of the nature of jhe 
economies to pay for the concessfoii 
but because he intends to press on Mlh 
his controversial proposals to abolish 
the £205 a year minimum award ,ano 
increase the level of parental contnbu- 
lions for middle and upper income 
earners. , _ 

The immediate reaction from Pro- 
fessor John Kingman, chairman of the 
Science and Bigineerlng Research 


Council was: “If Parliament opts to 
transfer Ihe £16m bock to student 
grants, it would be opting for free 
access to second-rate universities". 

Die first signs of a cllmbdown were 
detected on Monday wheii the Secret- 
ary of Slate heta his first formal 
meeting with the National Union of 
Students. Its president, Mr Phil 
Woolas, said ater the 30-minute meet- 
ing that Keith had agreed to 
consider that parental contribulions 
should be made compulsory, to under- 
take a review of student grants with full 
consultation, and to consider reducing 
the age at which students become 
independent of their parents from 25. 

The outcry at the proposals became 
more strident as Sir Keith ^nised. 
Already comprising the TUC and Its 
affiUatM lecturers’ unions and a wide 


^^TOtists ‘distressed’ by U-turn 

»hout-iurn ing Research Council, jco«d eraected, W proposed levy on . the 

SljteSklg? #*£ 4 . 7 ro for toe Agnculwrc and Food cM«tco,^mc^P to create a 

*^®*®*'”*;^*^ u ^4 .«;.I RMcarch restru^ng fond from wlihin the 
of toe Advisoiy # £3m for toe Medical Researen ■ 

Ctouncil;' w. ,„ti:«vtf«nnient The main tonist of the rest, of the 
disappulntihg #£I.Sta for the Natural Enviro ^rC’s report is Its determlrialion to 

. Research Counql; and to fimer management of the 

^ • £ 4 WM )00 ^nonil budget. On hew capital alloca- 
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AH toe Sr- . earmark the m^ney.fOT s^fle pro- 
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gnomic and. 

Social ReawSi •- res- tlons toe report says the board will not 

Ail toe eSnark the mpney. fpr sj^fle pro- 

inicuinag- -tiSnpRC SybutiicffectivelytolBtoetoon^^ 


range of vice chancellors and college 
principals, it was joined by the Church 
of England Synod’s education board, 
toe Associalion of Polytechnic 
Teachers, the vice chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University, Professor Sir John 
Butterfield, and the Association of 
County Councils. 

The Committee ofVice Chancellors 
and Principals wrote to all MPs con- 
ceding that more mon^ for science 
was desperately needed but regretting 
the means by which it had bun 
achieved. 

Sir Keith was this week taken to task' 
by the chairman of tlie Commons 
Select Committee on education , scien- 
ce and the arts. Sir Williani van 
Straubenzee over the lack of consulta- 
tion on the relnlroduction of fees. And 
former Conservative edueatioji secret- 
ary, Mr Mark Carlisle, reminded Sir 
Keith of the 1979 . commitment to 
reduce the parental contribution. 

Sir Keith told him: "A change in 
circumstances has made it right for the 
Oovemriicnt to-puisue above all the 
constraint of public spending in rela- 
. tlon to the nation’s revenue as a 
whole." But he acknowledged that 11 
months' notice of the changes was "not i 
ideal" . ’ • 

Nothing les$ than complete with- 
drawal was likely to make the NUS 
vrithdraw its package of protests which', 
will'oe debated by its conferetltfo this' 
weekend. Jt plans a rent strike in 
university and college acconunodation' 
from the beginning of next term', vigils' 
at Conservative constituency head-: 
quarters . and < demonstrations Jii . Sir 
Keith’s ’ahd: Mrs Thatcbet^s--ceMd-i< 
''tutetaciek.-' •' , 


Ms Tessa Sempik, his solicitor, said 
her client was not after Ihe 
polytechnic's assets but tlie restoration 
of law and order, The assets include 
the Holloway Road and Kentish Town 
buildings but other sites are used under 
licence. 

"This has gone on for nine months 
and It IS, his view that if people can be 
disciplined internally it is better than 
dragging a few people before the 
courts, ^she said. 

A second application w'as also due to 
be heard from PNL to teach Mr Har- 
rington in private, which could mean at 
home or on little used premises, 

' Die polytechnic adtiunistratora re- 
possessed the main edmlnfstration and 
Kentish Town building with police 
help ' and forced students out of 
occupation on late on Tuesday night. 

A student rally had marched on 
Monday evening to Pontonvillc prison 
where one PNL siudem-ls being held 
following a previous demonstration. 
Another jailed student is at Latehmere 
young prisoners unit in Richmond. 


Cuts delayed 

A reduction in student numbers in 
architecture is likely to be delayed 
while the University Grants Commit- 
tee and the National Advisory Board 
: set up a way of declding'which insdtu- 
tions are anected. 

The NAB board decided last week 
to accept the general thrust of the 
I Esh^ report which said that 300 places 
-ishould be shed/Diis could lead to the 
ClosuVe of. -up to foqr out of tbe‘'36’ 
schools.’ 
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Grants proposals mean more inequality 


Sir, - The GoverniiiL'nl proposals on 
tuition fees anJ parenial coniribiiiions 
in hi^cr education raise many com- 
plex issues. The purpose of this Ictteris 
merely to point out that as policy they 
fail to satisfy the basic principle that 
there should be a rougn equality in 
impact across the country and on rhe 
student body. 

It should be well known (hat because 
of Che structure of school and higher 
education in Scotland, students there 
usually take a year longer than stu- 
dents elsewhere in the uK to obtain 
equivalent qualifications, for example, 
four years to honours as opposed to 
three. 

ITius the changes in parentai con- 
tribution and particufurly the introduc- 
tion of tuition fees, Amounts to a 
subslatiiial excess charge on Scottish 
parents and on the parents of students 
studying in Scotinnd, The greater the 
total required contribution the greater 

Copyright 

Sir, - Paul Marett {THES, November 
30) clearly is so fortunate as to have no 
experience of the difficulties which 
arise when a large group of students 
are required to reaa particular papers 
for tutorials or an essay. One copy' of 
the journal concerned in the library is 

nnt AnnilAk. a alaala > 1 .. J__. I.— 3 


the excess change. Of course the 
parent of any student lakine an ''ex- 
tended" degree in any field, for exam- 

E le, in engineering, rather than n more 
asic degree, faces a similar excess 
charge. 

Second, Sir Keith Joseph in his 
statement said that "the purpose of the 
extra contribution is . . . to enable the 
Government to provide some more 
badly needed money for basic research 
in the umversiiies and the research 
councils". However, many of the stu- 
dents whose parents are to make this 
extra contribution study in the public 
sector ic rhe polytcchiirc.s in England 
and the central insriiutions in Scotland 
and these will not benefit from this 
extra money to any significant extent. 
Thus one group of students and pa- 
rents (particularly in Scotland) will be 
effectively subsidizing the quality of 
the institutions at which another group 
is studying. 


Clearly this latter inequality can 
only be removed by the development 
of a research policy which docs not 
discriminate between tlie university 
and public sectors. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. W. BARR. • 

Paisley College of Technology. 

Sir, - I was delighted to read your 
editorial 'The Defence of Grants" 
{THES, November 16) suggesting that 
in the long term there should be closer 
integration of student support with the 
lax and social security systems. 

A broader approach lu financing 
students in post-school education Is 
now desperately needed. As part of 
that approach, a Basic Income Scheme 


would make a lot of sense. 

Basic Incomes would replace the 
vast majority of means-tested benefits, 
including student grants, as well as tax 
relie b and allowances. They would 
provide a new unconditional tax free 


weekly income for all residents in the 
UK. As a result, everybody would 
have some financial assistance towards 
continuing their education and 
training. 

Part-time working could be linked 
more readily to part-time education 
because we would all receive a Basic 
Income. This would represent a grant 
for all students, part-time and full- 
time, and would top up the income of 
workers who cut their working time 
in order to pursue their studies. 

Basic incomes would be no panacea. 
They might well need to be sup- 
plemcnlea by some form of education 
and training credits. But they would 
provide a secure foundation for a 
comprehensive system of student sup- 


Basic Income Research Group, 
26 Bedford Square, 

London. 


borrowing the journal is forbidden, 
20 students with similar timetables 
trying to read the same article in o 
vreek still makes enough problems to 
^vc the weaker breathren an excuse. 
Ihc making of multiple copies would 
be the common-sense solution, but for 
the copyright laws. 

Yours faithfully^, 


D. G. STEPHENSON. 

Department of Geology, 

University of^Kecle. 

Academic debate 

Sir, - Is not the recent discussion in 
your journal on whether academics i 
enjoy tenure of ofllce or merely Iw- 
lieve ihev do rather academic? If the 
universities as employers wished to 
reduce the number of ecademicsiaff in 
tneiremploymentbysay 10 per cent or 
20 per cent surely all they would have 
to do Is to point to the long-standing 
breach of contract on the part of some 
of their employees. 

Those who . arc employed to do 
research (ns 1 take it all university 
ecluiers are) but do not do so may 
haVe a job for lifq biit cannot be said to 
be doing their jobs. And to ask the 
majority of lectureni to act In solidarity 
to protect this minority while younger 
able people remain jobless Is lo save 
the nominal academic v^le sacrificing 
the real article - a sobering thoum 
even without the recent news of the . 
discontinuance of. the "new blood" 
scheme; 

Yours faithfully, 

TARIQ MODDOD, • 

University College of Swansea. 

AUT donation 

•' Sir,o Your suggestion tbat ^hundreds'' 

.1 of As^iationoCUhiversUyTeaclien* 
metabers would not resign from the 
as^ation over. the donation to the 
miners is not borne out the facts, 
This'association has already. lost well 
over the small percentage which your 
vague figure envisaged ns the national. 

. loss; and 1 am aware that some other 
local associations have suffered much 
more serious losses. Many more mem* 
;bcri will resign next year }f such acts of 
fb^.by the AUT continue. • 

The rensoh there has hot been a 
mass walk-out is that most members 

I did not even realize that the donation 
had iieen made! To counter all this, I 
have spent more tinie and energy than 



Unesco's Paris headqucirters; *much may be wrong with its work' 


Unesco profile 

Sir, - Given the recent adverse 
publicity, II is dimcult not to be 
cortoeriKtl about Unesco’s large and 
seemingly excessive bureaucracy as 
weU as lU growing .pollllcal profUe. 
Ifomerj this should not mean that 
the United Kingdom’s continued in- 
volveineiit Is automatically in ques- 

Now more than ever In the history 

of the organUatton the voice of the 
academic community liceds to pre- 

Personal view 

Sifi “ The recent review of my Levels 
of Personality {THES, November 91 
makes two critidsmi. 

• On the first - origin of the correla- 
tion coefndent [ stand corrected. 

On the 'SMond roneent arid 
paedophilia - I think your rbviewer' 
misquoies me, so, given the sensitivity 
of the issue. I’d like to correct him. He 
says I say ’'ilw true jjaedopbiie tends to 
have the child’s consent”. What I 

Funds for few 

Dr Robin 

Nicholson s evidence to the House of 

. ^rnmons Select Committee 'on 
Edwation. Sdence and ihe Arts the 
models held up for us are Canada. 
Austrtlifiv- Sweden and .the .Nether 
lands - all countries with much Waller 
populations - rather than ftanOb 


sent reasoned argument lo underpin 
(he dcvelopnienl of a visionary con- 
cept. It haa to be remembered that 
Unesco’s record of achievement In 
areas such as the promotion of 
literacy and the establishment of 
truly worldwide dialogue Is too im- 
portant (0 be ' overlooked In the 
interests of short-term political or 
economic expedtency, 

. At an occasional Unesco consul- 
tant 1 am conscious that much may be 
^ng with the work of (he Paris 
headquarters. However, I am 
equally sure that 'mqjor reforms are 

actually said was “the true paedophile 
tends 10 have the consent of the child, 
os evidmwl by the child visiting the 
pnedophilels home". 

The, distinction I was trying to. draw 
WM between an actual assauTt and an 
act the child, is prepared, to make a 
journey to engage in. It is now general- 
ly known that many sexual contacts 
petween adults and children don’t 
involve force or obvious coercion and 


being actively considered. Many In- 
terests acknowledge that the orga- 
nization must regain its early Ideal- 
ism and everyday usefulness. Playing 
a part in this demanding process will 
require Increased international con- 
cern and constructive endeavour 
rather than mere sabre rattling or 
“cut and run” defbatism. 

Yours fkIthfbUy, 

DR JOHN L. TAYLOR 


Principal 
Bretton Hall 
Education, W 


I*' 'the field 

A that iiwpar- 

Mil be done to sdenre.ln 
belief that 

“*«?Wiy can, substitute forincreied 
pRoJiiimade vrillalmost 
to bb wrong - 

^ a cpm'mifteeTsS . 

Ypuili fatthfoliy' ■ - . ' 

'Vv: 

:;v. 


the virtues of selectivi^ ii) fundjngi 


Yours etc. , 
JOHNWATSQN ' 
Hori. Secretary,'. 


example particle accelerators; None of 

small, 


College of Higher 
ikeOeld, West Yorks, 


... ''^kat I certainly wasn't implying was 
that children give their genuine con- 


previous page I pointed to the clrcular- 
j*® arguments that 
paedophilia Implies a consenting rela- 
tionship because any contact that isn’t 
consenting isn’t paedophilia. 

Yours sincerely,. 
mark COOK, . 

Department of psychology. 

University College of Swnsca. 




The EcoMmlc arid Social Re- 
sea^ ^uncil has recently provided 
”B“'.arMminar on field 
research for social anthtODOlosists 
crlmlhblo^sts, educa- 
other .Tcsesrehers who 

. W?o^'*ryou virould.like lb be 
list for this 

'"1*® to Dr Bob 
•*?®P®^*nent of Socioloav 

■Ypurs f^thfully'': .V : ';.V' : 

i'S-V L ■ 


Sources of 
new-write 

Sir . - 1 must confess to a shuililer of 
guilt on reading Margaret SutherlanH* 
article ‘Tracing the sources of new ' 
write • (THES, November 30). The 
method she describes is one I havl 
used nmelf m writing the essa« 
reqmred for continuous assessment by 
the Open University; and often for the 
very reason she mentions, that “ji 
would not be possible to express ideas 
as well as the oneinal writer has done" 
However, wliile this parlicuiar 
aspect of new-write may show a sense 
<rf intellectual inferiority on the part of 
the student which should be di^ur- 
aged It is difficult to see how. in some 
cases at least, more originality could be 

used. Surely the style of writing must 
depend to a large extent on the way in 
which an essay question is worded, and 
on the discipline? In the sciences for 
example, if it is necessary lo mention 
that sensory nerve fibres travel up- 
wards in the spinal column, it serves 
little purpose to say that they travel in 
ever-decreasing circles merely for the 
sake of originality, even if by stating 
the received wisdom one is using 
mmost exactly the words of a biological 

, It seems to me that the really 
important point raised by Professor 
Sutherland is the "hypnotic effccT of 
writing from an open reference book - 
it is possible to produce a pcrfeciiy 
adequate piece or work without inter- 
nnlizing very much of the content. At 
least iTie swotting necessary for a 
bookless exam ensures the retention of 
some facts and ideas for a slightly 
longer period of time. This seems to be 
an argument for replacing continuous 
assessment with more examinations - 
is that what Professor Sutherland 
wants? 

PAULA LUCAS. 

11 Ashriike Way, 

Morden, Surrey. 

Communicators 

Sir, - Dr Bricinsliaw (THES Lctteis, 
November 30) has answered iny ques- 
tion in Ihc uflirnialivc. i commentcJ 
solely on his contention that . . really 
good comniuniCRiors are hardly ever 
round in the ranks of successful resear- 
chers ..." and was led to ask whether 
biologists cominunicnic better than 
mathematicians. In his reply he con- 
centrated entirely on lecturing, pre- 
sumably to undcrerndualcs. If that is 
what he meant in his original letter why 
then did he use the work communica- 
tors insteod of lecturers? 

His last sentence also damages his 
case because he mak^ the incorrect 
assumption thnt 1 am hand-waving and 
have no experience with and have not 
thought about measuring the effective- 
ness of communication, in the 
broadest sense, in higher education. I 
can assure him, however, that 1 have 
been involved with asseteing lecturing 
skills as well as with developmental 
testing and assessing written and au- 
dio-visual materials. I believe, there- 
fore, that I have a reasonable basis for 
rec(Mnizing a good communicator. 

1 also read mathematics for part of 
my degree and then made sumcient 

sense of R. A. Fisher’s lectures to do 

tolerably well in my finals. 

DAVID A. JONES, 

Department of plant biology and 

e metics, 

niversity of Hull. , 

Letters for publication should orrin by 
Tuesday moniing. Hiey should be ^ 
short as p<^ble and written on one 
side of the paper. The editor reserve 
the right to cut or amend them o 
necessary. _ 

Gandhi support 

Sir, - In my article "India After Indirt 
(THES, November 23) I stated that 
Mrs OandhJ returned to office on a^ 
per cent electoral support in the 
general elections. I would be 
Xdu would permit me a brief 
tiofi of it in order to avoid tuisunoe** 
Standing, especially, as I have beejj 
critical of her record. Sixty-nine 

cent of thoseeligible to take part vptw 

in the l979eIecSon, 42 per cent of tw 
voles cast (which amounts to under ^ 

: per cent of the total electorate) voteo 
: for Congress (I). 

T.: V. SATIiYAMURTHY • ; ;' ‘ 

I Unlv^y^iyott..,,, ..ai .!•'-•* • 
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Skills agency must 
get public funds 


John O’Leary 

Asuecessful launch for the Confedera- 
lioQ irf British Industry’s new skills 
uency will depend on unverument or 
stale ftsencies matching industrial 
funding lor new projects. 

Twoof the key initiatives likely to be 
undertaken, an expanded open Icarn- 
ina scheme for information technology 
arS newinformation technology train- 
ing companies, will not get off the 
ground without commitment of public 

The agency, which will be run by the 
education foundation, is the 
product of discussion in the committee 
set up under Mr John Butcher, under- 
secretary at the Department of Trade 
and Industry, to try to solve skill 
shortages. » 

More than 30 companies have 
already pledged support ror the initia- 
tive ' including GEC, Plessey, IBM, 
British Telecom, British Aerospace 
and BP. But they are pressing in the 
committee for firm backing from the 
Government. 

Tfic agency will be launched in the 
new year, probably around Ihe lime 
the Butcher committee produces a 
third and final report, now due at the 
end of January. The third report is 
intended to summarize progress made 
and report what Ihe committee has 
learneo, A second report in a few 


weeks, oriainally intended to cover 
this ground, will now only deal with 
technicians. 

One strong possibility for the skills 
agency is coordination and expansion 
of a distance teaming project for 
information technology set up under 
the Alvey programme for advanced 
computer research. Talks are in prog- 
ress between Alvey and the Manpower 
Services Commission to secure MSC 
cash fora wider range of courses, to be 
developed with the Open University. 
The skills agency would help channel 
industry funds into the project. 

Several companies are considering 
helping to set up information technolo- 
gy training companies, which would 
nave capital from companies, higher 
education institutions and Ihe Govern- 
ment, and Ihe new agency will also 
seek to act as coordinator for these 
schemes. 

The second Butcher report will 
argue that Ihe main problem is retrain- 
ing and updating technicians, rather 
than boosting numbers. There arc 
some shortages, more acute in the 
south-east of England, but the com- 
miltee is concerned about enhancing 
the skills of those already employed. 
Members have discussea a "transfer 
fee" scheme to deter companies from 
poaching staff who have Just been on 
training courses paid for by their 
existing employer. 


Middlesex Poly requests 
university name change 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Middlesex Polytechnic is lo ask its 
maintaining authority, the joint local 
authority education committee for 
^proval to citangc its name to Mid- 
dlesex University. 

This follows overhwhning support 
from the polytechnic's academic board 
for a change of title. The board 
preferred Ihe title of Middlesex Uni- 
versity rather than Middlesex 
Polytechnic University which it felt 
would be confusing und not address 
the matter nl Issue. 

The change of title is to be discussed 
by the cominiltec on January 25 und 
the polytechnic’s governors in mid- 
January, 

Dr Raymond Kickclt, the 
polytechnic director, said that if the 
change of nnmc went nhend it would 
help to end a situation whereby the 
polytechnic and its students had been 
unjustly rated below university and 
their students. 

, "Polytechnic degrees are subject to 
rigid external valioation to ensure that 
they are the equal of university de- 








grees. Using university in our name 
will help to drive this home," Dr 
Ricketi said. “The overriding reason 
for seeking this change is to make sure 
that OUT students gain fair and eaual 
opportunities when they seek employ- 
ment.’’ 

The Department of Education and 
Science says that Ihe institution can 
change its title to Middlesex University 
but officially it will continue to be a 
polytcchitic. If however Middlesex 
sought lo recruit university students, it 
woiud require a Royal Charter or an 
Act of Parliament. 

T\vo of the polytechnic’s faculty 
boards - science and engineering and 
business studies and management - 
voted last week for the change, as first 
proposed by the polytechnic directo- 
rate, Anoincr two. humanities and 
social science have rejected it. 

A survey carried out among the 
polytechnic’s humanities staff showed 
almost no support - 4 per cent of 
respondents - tor Ihe proposed new 
name unless this meant the 
polytechnic's level of funding was to be 
increased. 

London MP slams 
ILEA disruption 

Government proposals for breaking 
up the Inner London Education Au- 
thority are attacked by a London* MP 
for causing disruption to students and 
pupils; in a motion expected to be 
debated today. 

Mr Tom Cox, Labour MP for Toot- 
ing Is also calling on the Government 
tonaunch a national investigaljon into 
the Inadequacy of the educahon se^ 
vice in many parts of the country. 

Mr Cox says he has called for a 
debate by the House of Commons 
because the whole future of educarion 
and education standards in inner Lon- 
don were at risk. 

‘i and other London MPs want to 

of many education authorities 
throughout the country,” MrCoxsays. 



Double kick time: 
Identical twins 
Tcs.sa (left) and 
Deborah Vale have 
Jiisl graduated 
from Kent 
University with 
degrees in the 
performing arts. 

They decided 
from an early age 
to take up a 
theatric^ career, 
encouraged by 
their mother, an 
actress, and script 
editor father. They 
took their degrees 
at Nonington 
College, which is 
affiliated to Kent 
and now plan lo 
work together a&B 
singing duo. 


Oxbridge set 
for double 
entry system 

Oxford and Cambridge are now set 
on operating two difforeni types of 
admissions procedures, much to the 
consternation of the very schools they 
are trying lo lielp by ^plUylng the 
process. 

Cambridge University colleges 
have Just agreed to develop a sixth 
term entrance examination, mod- 
cited on the current S (scholarship) 
level, to be taken alongside A Icveu 
and based on the common core of A 
level syllabuses. 

This follows the results of a ques- 
tionnaire earlier this year which 
revealed a majority of secondary 
schools in favour of the sixth term 
examination, rather than continuing 
with the fourth tcmi examination as 
Oxford colleges have decided to do. 

Both universities will also be ofibr- 
ing entry through conditional and 
’'unconditional’’ offers, the former 
based on prescribed A level results, 
the latter Judged more on potential 
and interview performance with Ihc 
requirement of Just two A level 
passes. 

Confiislon will arise when sixth- 
formers try and decide which uni- 
versity to aim at and which entry 
route to try: interviews at either 
university, or a fourth term examina- 
tion for Oxford, or to wait until A 
levels for a shot at tlie new Cam- 
bridge examination. It seems inevit- 
able that in Allure candidates will not 
be able to apply for both unlverdtlcs 
at the same time. 

The reformed Oxford system 
. comes bilo effoct next Ochfoer when 
ap^lcants either take the fourth- 
term examination or apply at. the 
same time for an offor. The Cam- 
bridge system would not start until 
1!^ when the entry for 1987 would 
have to wait for the summer that year, 
lo take Its entrance examination, or 
apply early for an offer. 

Several obstacles still remain be- 
fore Cambridge finalizes Its system: 
subject boards need to devise draft 
syllabuses, a green light is needed 
ftr^ other universities who will have 
to wait imlll Cambridge has proces- 
sed its applications first; and agree- 
ment will nave to be secured from Ihc 
Unlversllies Central Council on 
Admissions. 

Most schools however seem to 
fovour the Cambridge approach. Mr 
Robson Fisher, deputy secretary of 
the Headmasters Conference of pri- 
vate schools and the Secondary 
Heads Association said the hope itew 
was that Oxford would foil into line 
with Cambridge. 


Union leaders face 
joint review criticism 


by Diivid Johbins 

Union leaders backing u joint review 
of lecturers’ pay ancT conditions arc 
expected lo come under fire from their 
critics tomorrow as Ihe college lectur- 
ers’ union fixes the main aims of its 
1985 salary claim. 

Some leading figures in the union 
believe that the existing agreements on 
imponaht areas such as class contact 
hours and remission from teaching 
may be at risk if the lecturers go along 
witn the proposal from the local au- 
thority employers for a joint review. 

They will try to force Ihe issue 
around a vote which if carried will 
effectively block Ihe National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
^ucation from taking pan. 

The review was proposed by Coun- 
cillor John Pearman, leader of the 
management panel on the Burnham 
further education committee late last 
month, and union negotiators waited 
to see a transcript of his remarks 
before firmly committing themselves. 

Now that officials hove had the 
chance to examine the proposals they 
feel Ihc union should agree to take 
part, largely because it will offer Ihe 
prospect of tackling the grading of 
courses issue and a way nrouncT the 
problems caused by the promotion 
blockage at tho lop of the lecturer I 
scale. It has yet to be coasidered by the 
executive. 

Mr David Triesman, Natfhe's nego- 
tiating secretary, said; "Wc have a 
numlMr of structural claims outstand- 
ing of considerable detail, and they will 
require careful discussion with the 
employers. This review may.well pro- 
vide a forum for those discussions. 

' “No union will go in to hear things, 
good and bad, from the other side and 
expect meekly lo accept the bad 
. points. When these come up for con- 
sideration, they wilt simply be rejected 
. if they are unaccentable.^’ 

At the last Bumnam further educa- 
tion committee, Mr Pearman said that 


some of Ihc agreements in the codified 
conditions of service dociimunt needed 
restating or updating. 

“There must be a more obvious 
emphasis on flexibility," he said. His 
immediate suggestions included the 
class contact agreements, including the 
length and shape of the college year. 

“There should be a critical reassess- 
ment of Ihc whole philosophy of the 
bands of class contact hours related lo 
the status of lecturers, and if wc join 
together we will have to grapple with 
the present pre-supposition that higher 

E niu lecturers should teach fewer 
ours than their colleagues," he said. 

Remission of teaching hours should 
be a management instrument within 
the college, and present agreements 
heeded to be measured against the 
demands of open and distance learn- 
ing, marketing and external relations. 

On grading of courses, he said the 
relationships between academic sta- 
tus, lecturers’ qualifications and con- 
tent should be explored, reemphasiz- 
ing the employers’ existing commit- 
ment to reduce its significance in pay 
terms if not abolish it. 

Officials and some union leaders are 
attracted to the abolition of grading! 
courses, also an established Nallhc 
demand, and to the suggestion of a 
long career grade which would help 
overcome me LI/L2 promotion 
blockage. 

But their critics will also point to 
negative aspects of Mr Pcarman's 
programme, including the revival of 
the idea of extending the use of 
non-lcaching staff in non-advanced 
further education in supervisory roles. 

If union lenders can weather the 
storm over the review, Ihc rest of their 
package seems to be safe. Apnrl from 
uolated criticisms such as sunslituting 
Houghton for Clegg/Wood as llic ben- 
chmark, implying a claim of 40 per cent 
or more rattier than 20.5 per cent, most 
regions, who met last weekend, seem 
likely to fall in line. 


Scientists angry with Sir Keith 


cumtlnued from front page 

what lo spend it on, identifying pro- 
jects “to be seen as indicative of the 
kind of area where we would like to see 
moneyspent”. 

Kurlhcr indications of Ihe move 
toward flexibility are the board's re- 
tention of £5m from the' 1986/87 alloca- 
tions, which iorUvlduat councils wilt be 
invited to bid for; and the allocotion of 
£200,000 next year to strengthen the 
ABRC secretariat. The neeafor these 
moves is shown by the estimate that 
the SERC's new, money for grants will 
merely stabilize' the success rate of 


“alpha" applications at 70-75 per cent. 

The boara says that enhancing flex- 
ibility should feature prominently in 
councils’ corporate plan$ and it urges 
they keen at least 3 per cent pf their 
buagets tree for new opportunities. 

In addition, the repotl lists a series 
of a new initiatives on the ADRC 
agenda for 1985. These Include a con- 
sideration of areas where Britain 
should maintain a major scientific 
presence, and those with a “care and 
maintenance" role; a review of areas 
which cross research council bound- 
aries; and the prospects for developing 
joint research programmes. 


"ply lecturer 

gets £10,000 


Educational research ‘making puny impact on policy’ 


hfti claimed ^he was ' Educational Re- 

"junded putof her: job by, left-wing al Krundailw 

UiUan po.ch, former head of «ry_ at. Ihe o^areh 


Greater coordination of 
researeh was urgently required so lU 
Impact on policy did ‘ 

tically smdl, Sir James Hpmljton, the 


quantity of educational research in this 
rountry and the value placed upon It, 
but its impact on policy is negligble 
compared to the physical sciences. 
This is partly due to the fr^cnled 
nature oTlhe overall effort, sir James 


natureofltie overall enon, mrjaraes 
said. . . 

Sir JaiUes'4d not believe that ^a- 
ter coordination would- bp achieved 


board of management. He added that 
another reason for the puny impact of 
educational research on policy was 
timing. 

It was almost Impossibic for re- 
search to have an impact on policy 
when the Government had already set 
-a ptouamme In train. 

' A for more effective method would 




through thesetting upof an educatjoni be for educational researchers to influ- 

alresearch cotinwi encepolicymajccrs before got itito 

Blit be suBxested that ihe NFER was positions df Hponsibili^. i^es 




bilily if it stopped lumping evciyihing 
under the heading of research. '‘Most 
of what is perpetrated under that 
hcadng is development; an honour- 
able and definite term} some of it is 
survey and only a very little is research 
In the generally accepted sense," he 
said. 

Returning to his ihcine of sodal 
' sdences versus the physical sciences, 
Sir James said that the problem iVag 
exacerbated by the vastly greater 
volume of expenditure bii re^ 9 ^ 9 |i in 
the latter. 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 


I DON’S 

I DIAKY 



SATURDAY 

Early morniM shuttle to Hcolhrow 
requires Tricar tu accommodate 
record number of passengers. Are 
they seriously proposing after an 
hour’s delay to serve 3S!> eggs and 
luicon for breakfast? Transfer to 747 
for 200 -class flight tu Boston, when 
they strap you into your sent with no 
room to Ilex a muscle and proceed to 
stuff you with food. Jumbo taxis like 
a centipede with flexible fuselage, 
and after a noticeably extended take* 
off run unsticks to climb away with 
marked yaw. Evidently the enptnin's 
boots are hurting him. “Welcome to 
BA's flight to Chicago . . . sorry, ihni 
was yesterday . . . Philadelphia, 
BOSTON, BOSTON ..." I had 
confirmed the night before that it was 
possible to route our baggage direct 
rroni Edinburgh to Boston: "Aye,'' 
said a British Airways spokesman, 
"yoii'ir no' see your baggage at 
Heathrow. In fact, you'll b^ucky to 
I sec it again anywhere . . His 
humour proved prophetic. 

SUNDAY 

Language problems begin in the 
breaxfast room. Over-easy eggs and * 
homebies translates as rric7 eoss 


vjsitor,i)n nil sides, with the smell of 
hot-dogs itnd roast chestnuts on 
every sireei corner. I’lilicc juggle 
with their hnlnns, euns coiispiaious 
beneath their Iculher jackets. 
Dozensof street traderswith trinkets 
»read over the sidewalk. In Ceiiirul 
Park horses and imps convey sight- 
seers, while cyclists, joggers and 
rollcr-.shatcrs. iill tuneu in to their 
hend-sets, speed by. Ihcy include 
balding, elderly gentlemen similarly 
equipped, who presumably, after 
their mumuni of cxhiluralion. return 
to their city offices to maiiinulale the 
commercial fortunes of ine world. 
Has this nation no sense of 
prupriety? 


MONDAY 

By Amtrack to Philadelphia, and the 
election looms prominent. Of the SO 
million plus Reagan voters, wc have 
so far met only one, a (wirman in New 
York. TIic level uf serious dchate on 
television is remarkably losv, as is the 
coverage of world news. Events in 
India only momentarily disrupt the 
parade orpurochial affairs. The out- 
come of the presidential contest is a 
foregone conclusion and greater con- 
cern is expressed regardmg the sutv 
sequent nominations to the Supreme 
Court. 


Edinburgh enjoys an exchange 
jelatronship with Pennsylvania which 
is cxtrcnicfy popular with students; it 
IS also one of tlic few American 
universities (with Harvard) which 
teachers may own suspect of Euro- 
pean archaeology. I lecture on aerial 
archncology and the Scottish Iron 
Age to a small but apprecinlive 
audience at the university museum. 


homebies translates as frictf eggs 
turned over but still soft, with potato^ 
hari. grey and greasy. Already suf- 
fering rrom lack of fresh vegetables, 
even a pbte o' bashed neeps. Even- 
ing meal is Italian, and excellent, 
though two courses and a bottle of 
cheap wine for two at 570 requires 
some mental adjustment, especially 
since this restaurant is ratecT in the 
guide as “moderately*' priced. It is 
semd by a loquacious college boy 
who recommends the “awesome spi- 
I nach , which we decline, fcarine 
j instant transmutation into Popeye 
I clones. Tempernture 74* F. begin- 
ning to suffer from lack of change of 
, wnter clothine. BA unmoved ~ they 
' Mn 1 have PhDs is their response to 
further inquiries, which suggests 
some inflation in the qualifications 
required to read a luggage label. 

MONDAY thru’ 
THURSDAY 

C . . As they say in the US of A.) 
Finally reunited with belongings, we 
spend four days visiting bfew Eng- 
land campuses - Harvard, Biandeis, 
Amherst, Smith, Trinity and Wes- 
are' all colleges from 
which Edinburgh hb drawn Junior 
Year Abroad students, and part of 
our puro.qsc.is to receive feedback 
and to’toAer belter-informed rela- 
tions with overseas coordinators at 
these iqstiiutions. There may be 
goo^imdemic reasons for encourag- 
ing JYA programmes', but a siicces- 
sion of representatives from British 
universities anxious to attract over- 
seas fee income makes ns feel a bit 
hire encyclopaedia salesmen. 
v.-The ytiitecl States la noted for'its 
nospliuity and formulaic oourtesv: 
“Ho* are yo«?“ "Enjoy your meal?'> 
“Excuse me?** “Have a nice dav 
evening,^ nl^t(-?)“ “You're wel- 
come. , Seiviee is pccasioadly sus- 
P®d.- Waited an hour without success 
gr a tajd omsitte tlie Holiday fnn at 
Hartford, CT, in the company of n 
■nan frdoi Alabama who was suffer- 
.ing from nosebleed and was late 
.gelHng.to the airport to meet his 
wife; "Ma wife’ll kill, me,” he 
maanedp as we tried to recall which 
ctmerly nim wc had seen his pro-’ 
toiypc |ll . ; 


FRIDAY thfu^ SUNDAY 


^ve New Yprk, where the prices 
riyal the Jiel^t of the sk^ine.' Hotel 
fiUiters pn the ground floor, but is 


Y aiitiqtiated fitdiigs fbr 585 a night. 
Out 111 the city, rood assaults (he 


TUESDAY 

Washington DC and election day. 
Productive discussions and exem- 
plary hospitality at Georgetown Unl- 
versiw. ^ Georgetown is a Jesuit 
foundation which includes such pui^ 
lie figures as Henry Kissinger (sic) 
and Jeanc Kirkpatrick among its 
faculty, and which carries sufficient 
clout (hat Hie flight-path out of the 
national airport was allegedly di- 
verted because the noise disturbed 
the wife of a former senior member. 
We are entrusted to a student on a 
wrk-stiidy programme who con- 
ducted us on a guided tour of the 
rampus, which was both wctl-in- 
formed and apparently unrehearsed. 
Should we consider introducing 
work-study opportunities in Britain 
to compensate for the reduction in 
effective grant support for student 
fees and maintenance? 

Evening In hdtcl on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, where results are being 
declared before the close of polling in 
the west. Widespread gloom in the 
bar, the district being the only pro- ’ 
Mondale result apart from his home 
state of Minnesota. TWo hainburgers 
and two small lagers for 516 adcSto 
the gloom. 


WEDI^SDAY 

The sun shines brighly on Reagan's 
America,. and the bible-puncher on 
the steps of the Capitol praises God 
For a president who Is strong and who 
condemns communists and perverts-^ 
“I*m sure yo.u ngree, because you 
look like decent folk ..." 

Asked a soldier at Port Wade for 
dtreefions to the Jwo Jiwa memorial, 
the .marine corps! < national monu- 
n»nl;"Uh,ycs«ir'. p-rub, . . Iknow 
where it is, but-. . , uh , ... I can't 
rightly tel! yuh how I’ got there," he 
i|®PbpdiJ'’'«hout cxpIaining'Whether 
ms. problem was risk . to .security 
Mute contraction of the laryiix, or 
•disorientation induced by $. peaked 
hat whicli restricted Kisvisign above 
Uie knee-caps. ! 

WetiT.his companlon. 'iFirsUeft, 
hundred' yards 'pn the r^t,*! cahie 
wHch proves 
. bke-.BA,- they don't-- require 
PhDs for entry into the .marines 
either. 

At AHinetonnoarbyihetordisHIl 

burns on: the ^favc of JFK. e^n 
though for. the;, moment the custo- 
dians may bo snake-Charriicrs and 
tub-thumpers. ; . ■ 

Derinis 'W- 

. author b Ahift/^by pro/asor- 
bf^haeohgy^nddeano/ajiadt.tlfel '. 
unhfrsliy Edinburgh. 


Experts take NAB to task 


by John O'Leary 

Lending figures hotli inskic and out- 
side the Nalinnnl Advisory Body have 
expressed duuhls nhnui the way the 
orgiiniration is developing, in :i series 
uf papers nuhlishud this week. 

in nn ceitiuji uf Higlifr Etlucaiion 
/?ei'k'iv-dcvotcd lothcprocuodingsofn 
SL-minar held earlier m the year, the 
NAB is taken to task for the way in 
which it conducted Inst vear's pl.inning 
exercise and its methods of preserving 
the qualitv of courses. 

Miss Sfieila Browne, principal of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, and 
senior chief inspector at the time of the 
NAB's establishment, said that the 
body could have little useful future 
unless it concentrated on quality. But 
it could not do so with its recent 
methods and would need active sup- 
port from central Government 
through clearer policy statements. 

"Time and again, one is driven back 
to the conviction that the NAB might 
be better to seek tn establish, on fairly 
common sense grounds, n practical 
network of viable Institutions and then 
leave it to the management (local 
authority and institutional), the pro- 
fessional agencies and HMi to deliver 
the required goods. 

"Clear and realistic messages seem 
to be the first requisite - and one has to 


(|ueslk>n whether a NAB of the pre- 
sent kind can deliver them: as far ns 
quality is concerned, it looked, by the 
end of the last acudeniicyciir, more 
like insulation than an effective con- 
ductor - and at limes one could scu it 
hecominc an inflated and potentially 
flammable buffer." she said. 

Dr Peter Knight, deputy director of 
Lancashire Polytechnic and a member 
of the NAB board, deemed the 1984/ 
85 planning exercise a failure and 
considered it poorly conducted . The 
exercise had been launched too Iiur- 
riedly and without the necessary prede- 
termined policy guidelines. Iivstead, 
policies emerged in mid-stream and 
sonic were modified at a later stage, 
while others remained obscure. 

In parliculnr. Dr Knight argued that 
the NAB should have concentrated on 
planningprovislon in the major institu- 
tions ana not dissipated its efforts by 
including every college im-olved in 
higher education. A similar effect 
could have been achieved by mod- 
ifying existing funding formulae, 
rather than creating a new body, he 
maintained. 

Mr Stephen Jones, deputy provost 
of City Polytechnic and a former 
assistant secretary at the Department 
of Education and Science, agreed that 
a niore selective approach by the NAB 
might have been preferable, confer- 


ring academic crcilibilUy. He 
cvealed some of the faackgSSnd ^ 
the dcasion to establish thd NAB 
Previous plans lo take ih. 

iS7p?=rB-s 

&ohs^vativecSJncillo^ 

polytceTinics. which they had coniMo 
ovcr-ambiiious cuckoos n 
the loe.ll authority nest" 

Although the refusal of those aicm. 
bers to state their views publicly made 
Mme retreat inevitable, It was deSded 
to retain the plan as one option as a 
weapon in the Government^ baraain- 
mg ormouiy However, the ministerial 
reshuffle of Spetember 1981 brouohta 
change of approach and the earlier 
attempts to reach an accommodation 
with the local authorities were re- 
NAB*^’ «ventually producing the 

Professor Keith Clayton, a former 
inember of the NAB board as dentiiy 
chairman of the University Grants 
Committee, argued that the NAB 
should not have been restricted to 
England and called for a body coverina 
the whole of Britain. ^ 

higher Education Review, autumn 
1984, 34 Sandilands, Croydon CRO 
5DB. 



Principal warns of 
cuts discrimination 


-Professor Higginson: UGC member 

Southampton 
names v-c 

The next vice chanedior of South- 
ompfon Unlverslly Is to be Professor 
Gordon Higginson, professor of en- 
gineering at Durham University. He 
will succeed Professor John Roberts 
*ho is to become warden of Merton 
College, where' he. was a student and 
don. 

Professor Higginson, who is 5S, Is a 
member of (he Univerrily Grants 
Comntittee, and chairman of the 
UGC’s technology snbconinilttee. He 
18 a fellow of the fnstitute of Mechank- 
u Engineers. His research interests 
nre plasticity, stress ana^is, lub- 
itonon, and recently biomechanics. 

Prirfessor lUgglnson graduated 
fram Leeds University in 1950 with a 
nrst in mechanical enginee ring , and 
completed his PhD there two years 
later. . He takes over al SouUuunnton 
nfext Octobefi 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The princmal of Glasgow University 
has warned that girts hoping to come to 
university couldte worse hit than boys 
by vants cuts and tuition fees. 

Sir Alwyn Williams, speaking at a 
graduation ceremony, said that there 
was a tendencji to favour sons rather 
than daughters if the cost of supporting 
both at university proved too burden- 
some. This preiuaicc would be rein- 
forced by the Guvernment's rmancial 
-moves. 

"Even if the Government has Inst its 
sense of priuritie.'!, htird pressed pa- 
rents must continue to make even 
greoter sacrifices lo ensure the defent 
of sex discriniiiiolion in education," 
said Sir Alwyii. 

The principal said much had been 
made in the statistical battles between 
the universities and aovcrnmcnl about 
the increasing number of female stu- 
dents. But the national trend had not yet 
overtaken the level of about 40 per 
rept which had been sustained at 


y auaui 

Glugow for the past decade. 
Sir Alwyn said he would 


not be 


surprised If this ratio of around two 
women to three men students proved 
to be a national sticking point beyond 
which there would be no further shift 
towards equal representation in the 
immediate future. 

"There is, of course, no valid reason 
why women students should remain in 
the minority, nationally or locally," 
said the principal. "The present ine- 
quality is the outcome of greater 
constraints on the education opportu- 
nities for girls than for boys." 

These constrainls continued to be 
imposed by social prejudices, which 
exerted undue influence througiv3ut 
the school system. But the country 
nccdcti nil tlic well trained intellectual 
resource.^ it could get, said Sir Alwyn. 

"It can no longer afford lo overlook 
the extra professional and imlustrial 
expertise tlinl would he at itsdisposalif 
equal rcnrcscntniion of the sexes ivere 
acnicvcil nmnns students tliroushoul 
the entire tertiary educational sys- 
tem," he said. 

"Steps should now be taken sp^ifi- 
cally to recruit women students to 
redress an imbalance which no longer 
exists in the United Stales of France." 


Graduates get business cash 


The Government is to offer 40 gradu- 
ates £4,000 each plus training and 
accqmmodation to start their own 
businesses. 

The Graduate Enterprise Program- 
me, which is being financed by the 
Manpovrer Services Commission, was 
launched this week. It will start in July 
and run for 18 months at the Cranfield 
Instituteschool of management, which 
is Mvising the training for the scheme. 

TTie programme is also being backed 
Ti?' Westminster Bonk, 

the British Petroleum ^mpany, and 
cc^ultants Arthur Andersen and Co, 
which.wili help the successful gradu- 
ates get their businesses going. 


Professor Paul Barns, Nadona 
Westminster Bank professor of small 
business at Cranfield, said that the 
scheme would concentrate parlicularlv 
on selling skills. Graduates were «^k 
in this Held, as they were bad at selliog 
themselves let alone their product or 
service. 

The financial help being offered by 
the MSC will include £1,^ for ® 
market research budget which must be 
justified, and a four-month iraiai^ 
allowance of at least £40 per week. 
Graduates may qualify for £40 a 
for a year under the Enterprise Alio 
'wance Programme. 


Concern over dangers of central control 

moniton^g"lh^“Mient^^ lion. Within it are Ih 


A call Tor alertness and sensitivity in 
monitonng the potential dangers- of 
cmtral cdrttrpl by the Department of 

Prof^f penis Lawton, director of 
University Institute, of 


ly in rereqt years, not least by some 
powerful vofees, In Her Majesty’s In- 
spectorate In particular the Assess- 


•' Trof^r Lawton’s views Unit had not 

;ln the Instltote's DedfoiriPaMre be feared 

M dpdatelof fcars hevoS Swa' emphasis on objec- 

M in 1978 and 1980 about the DES L *J««“«men(s as 

ncreasini drift towards a mm-e^n., W* disturbing. . 


• toVvSriouTpilScan^ 

i - ibulatidn dliaStT^mS? become more effective in moderadng 

- _ On reflectiM I do not thiiik' that I there has ^ the potential dangers of central con- 

ejfaggcrated t& DES drift, but improvem6m trol. ^ 

SiSb ’ 'the. part: Refc^rihg' to the Secretary of Slate 

' ®bj».^ndiridtlars;- HoWeVer:^ . tjje^dedsjon to for Education's Sheffield apeechjf ‘ 

: ®,a Jaerease 1^ January, Professor Lawton describes d 

: W9^aT0 nm siiriphr jhe r«^ j as highly uolitical giving the fflprtss* 

safisfactort to^^ -I" fact it was*^a compromise docu- 


lion.. Within it are three separate 
power groups, politicians bureaucrats 
and HMls who may or may not agree 
on im^rtant educational issues. 

VA study of what the niemters oi 
each group say and do will provide the 
key to their idrafogies - beliefs, valu^ 
and tastes. This is desirable for >i b 
only by knowing much more about W| 
strength, and support within the Deo 
for various poiici^ can those outsjue 
become more effective iii moderating 
the potential dangers of central cofl- 

' Rcfct'rihg' to the Secretary of State 
for Education's Sheffield 
January, Professor Lawton describes n 
as highly political, giving the impress* 
• ion or a new:departure. , j 
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Official Journal of the Social Science History Association 

i'" Presents innovative research by political scientists, social and economic 
historians, sociologists, anthropologists, and demographers. Provides an 
interdisciplinary forum for longitudinal analyses and studies with consciously 
theoretic orientations. 


IMlfifi-A'lMliC AJvlIiCFFlf’AW HIR'I'fl (!':A :| , 
l!^iE¥liEW 

Published in cooperation with the Conference on Latin American Studies of 
the American Historical Association, each issue of HAHR contains articles, 
book reviews, and book notices on subjects dealing with Latin American 
history and culture. 


DIUKE MATHEMAUCAL JOUHiNAL 

An international quarterly dealing with both scholarly and applied aspects of 
mathematics, DMJ has been published since 1934 and has become one of the 
leading journals in its field. 


AMEK.ilC AM 'LITEM AI’IJME 

Long regarded as the leading periodical in its field, AL is a journal of literary 
criticism, history, and.bibliography, dealing spwincally with American 
authors and their works, past and present. AL is published in cooperation 
with the American Literature Section of the Modem Language As.sociation 
of America. 


JOUMNAl. OF eEALTH POLITICS, 
POLICY, AND LAW 

Focuses on the initiation, formulation, and implementation of 
health policy. Scholars and practitioners from politics, sociology, 
economics, public administration, law, and ethics analyze the 
changing policies relating to the health and mental health delivery 
systems. 
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'/ ' •’i;/’ Publication of SSMR began in 1983 to provide a forum for a 

r> ‘ network of social scientists interested in the research and teaching 

applications of microcomputing. Future issues will continue 
SSMR's strong review coverage of virtually every social science- 
related new microcomputer product. A new tutorials section will 
help beginning and intermediate users understand how leading 
software products can be applied to social science research purposes. 

A quarterly journal dedicated to advancing historical 
* ' 'll,, A understanding of the human use, conservation, and appreciation 

of forest resources. In addition to North American forest and 
conservdtion history, JFH also publishes comparative and 
analytical articles on international topics. JFH has been published 
by the Forest History Society since 1957, in association with Duke 
University Press since 1984, 


JOURNAL OI)' FEIiSONALO'Y 

A quarterly journal dealing with scientific investigation in the field of 
penonality; emphasizes experimental studies of behaviour dynamics and 
character structure, personality-related consistencies in cognitive processes, 
and the development of personality in its cultural context. 



ECONOMY 

A.quarterly dealing with the development 'of economic analysis 
and its relation to intellectual and social history. Includes book 
reviews. (IS year index included in Winter 19^ issue). 



This outstanding humanities review publishes essays of current interest in 
literature, politics, history, religion, and the arts. SAQ’s comprehensive 
appeal is to the specialist and non-specialist alike. 


RENAISSANCE STUDIES 

Hiis interdisciplinary semiannual journal focuses on the transition 
from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. JMRS examines general 
problems and specific issues and accomplishments in the art, 
history, literature, music, philosophy, and theology of the two 
periods. 
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£14m boost for 
Scots technology 


Dons oppose tenure proposals 


by Olg[i Wojtns 
ScoUish Correspondent 
Tlje Scottish Office has commined 
Itself to a £l4m boost to central 
insiiiuiion engineering and tcclmnlogy 
courses, lo DC funded through the 
savings culled from grants cuts and 
luiiion fees. 

The Scottish Office minister for 
industry and education. Mr Allan 
Stewart, made it clear that the plan to 
increase the annual output nf tech- 
nological graduates from 50U lo 800 by 
the end oillic decade would go aheaef, 
even if the Conservative backbench 
revolt against grants cuts was suc- 
cessful. 

The main beneficiaries of the £J4m, 
which is to he distributed over three 
ranrs, .ire likely to he Robert Gordon's 
insritiitc of Technology, and P.iisley 
and Dundee colleges of icclinology, 
with Napier College and Glasgow 
College of TechnoTogv eligible for 
funding from next session, ufier they 
Join the central insiiiuiion sector. 

Mr Sicwnrl said the extra student 
places would be weighted towards 
clvcirJcnl and clccironir engineering 
and related disciplines, and other in- 
ffirinalion lecImoJogy skills, 'flic 
money would be allocBted following 
discussion between the Senttish 
Education Dcparimcnl, the Industry 
Dcpartmeiti for Scotland, und indi- 
vidual institutions. 


The increased output of gniduales 
would hulp the country's economic 
recovery und enable young people to 
.improve their job prospects, said Mr 
Stewart. Scotland hud firmly estab- 
lished its reputntion as Silicon Glen, 
and the key lo its coiiiiniicd success 
would be sKillcd manpower. Mr Ste- 
wart added that Scotland produced 
more graduates per head than any 
other western European country. 

“I hope that both present and poten- 
tial industrial investors will regard this 
Initiative as proof of the Government's 
intention that the higher education 
system in Scotland will play its full pan 
in avoiding manpower Portages in 
particular high technology skills," said 
Mr Stewart. 

But he stressed that industry must 
also play ii.s part, and praised a new 
project at Paisley College, offering 
companies short training courses in 
electronic engineering. 

Paisley's new Microelectronics 
Quality Assurance Laboratory is being 
funded jointly by the SED, the Scot- 
tish Development Agency, and h num- 
ber of elect ronics compitnics including 
IBM, Ferranti and Hewlett Packard. 

The project will provide conversion 
courses for cxpcnciieed electronics 
engineers, and the college hopes to 
lake in £2^,0U0 in fees during tne f]ist 
three years, after which the scheme is 
expected to be seif financing. 


Europe ^failing to compete’ 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
'^c threat of economic domination by 
the United States and Japun may he 
the stimulus for development of a truly 
European science policy, according to 
Dr John Ooormaghiigh, secretary 
general of the Strasbourg-based Euro- 
pean Science Foundation. 

In a lecture last week at the Uni- 
wrsityof Kent, Dr Goormaghtigh said 
the countries of the European Com- 
munity were quite capable of compet- 
ing mih the rest of the indusuialized 
world ID science if only they could 
tmperate. He estimated that in 1981 
*be nine major 
EEC cQiiniries spent S20 billion on 
research and development, with West 
□crniany contributing around a third 
or this, and France and Britain about u 
qunrter each. 

The total meant that western 
Europe's total effort was of the same 
order as that in the US and a lot bigger 
than Japan's. But Europe had failM to 
capitalize on this, because of poor 
mobility of scientists between coun- 
tries and disdpllnes. weak links be- 
tween .industry and academic labor- 
atories, and a rigid, hciraithicol . 
Academic community. 

To govern Britain these days re- 
quires B combination of sympathy, 
ImaglaBUop and flmmess, mt ev- 
erybody would agree that we have 
•rarrenlly got the balance right. 
What Is dennitcly missing is flaw.- 
that special lustinci that some 
poliUdans can bring to matters 
over and above slraight Intellectual 
analysis of policy options. 

Harold Macni'lOan exhibited 
flair, p was whet the ^upermac 
Imago was all about. And It wasstiD 
there in (he House of Lords three 
' weeks ud. Such (lair is tedJy , 
missing in' the Govermnoht,' Over 
the lost few weeks they have mah- ' 
. sttd lo olEeiid much of Its middle- 
class electorate, with the least 
neflt and :ll^e mitxlmpm. agno, 


But Europe's main weakness re- 
mained national rivalry. “So much 
effort is wasted by useless duplication 
and sterile rivalries that it seems 
difficult to understand why the found- 
ers of the European movement did not 
give priority to the harmonization of 
science policies, to the promotion of 
ro-operution among scholars, scien- 
tists and technicians and to structuring 
research.'* .said Dr Goormaghtigh. 

He concluded that there was no 
organization devoted (o an overall 
European research and development 
policy because the political will did not 
exist, hut the current economic posi- 
tion might finnily produce moves in 
this direction. 

A separate European proposal, fora 
Eumpean acudemy or science, re- 
raved a lukewarm response last week 
from Sir Andrew Huxly, in his pres- 
idential address to the Royal Society. 

Sir Andrew gave less attention lb the 
academy than to a strong defence of 
Britain's membership of the European 
Nuclear Research Centre (CERN) in 
Geneva, currently subject to British 
Government review. 

He said a signal to withdraw would 
w a Signal that Britain did not lake 
European cooperation seriously. 


Cambridge duns arc strongly oppu.sed 
In the university's plan tn draw up its 
own procedures to allow for compul- 
sory rcdunduncy of tenured stuff if 
necessary in a finiincial emergency. 

In a Senate House debate, ^1 seven 
speakers, including scverul local offic- 
ers of rhe Association of University 
Teachers, criticized the plans. They 
accused the university's central au- 
thorities of bowing lo current political 
pressure from the Government. 

' The council of the university's sen- 
ate hud recommended that the proce- 
dures should be drawn up to slave off 
the threat of outside commissioners 
appointed by Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education, in- 
terferi^ to try and end tenure. 

Dr Gerald Grace of Wolfson Col- 
lege, an AUT committee member, 
said to restructure the current rules 
governing tenure was to connive at the 
weakening of o principle of academic 
tenure, “It is to be party to a reduction 


of the university's significance in 
nHiiimul life." He said there was no 
reason to believe that “the enemies nf 
academic freedom" were now so numer- 
ous as to make Government interfer- 
ence on tenure inevitable. 

Dr Henry Phillips of Emmanuel 
College, president of the local AUT 
said the move was miseiiidcd as a 
lactic, and demonstrated Cambridge's 
readiness to comply with Sir Keith's 
wishes In advance of any legislaticv. 
"We shall in other words have pre- 
cipately accepted defeat," he said. 

Mrs Cathie Marsh of Newnham Col- 
lege noted that in the past thrccycars 
there had already been a slight fall in 
the number of untenured posts in the 
university. At present some 43 percent 
of 1 ,580 Cambridge academics, includ- 
ing assistant lecturers, research fel- 
lows, demonstrators, and directors, 
lack tenure, the highest proportion of 
untenured staff in any university. 

The debate was wound up by Mr 



DMign for living; Leicester Polytechnic’s fornlture design students’ 
display has won them the 1984 DIA Gordon Russell Award at the Style 
84 exhibition in London. This new national design award was 
presented by Secretary of Sute for the Environment, Mr Patrick 
Jenkin, and was accepted by Christine Haddon, 21, on behalf of the 
polytechnic. 

Manchester Poly praised 


The Council for National Academic 
•Awords.->-hfiS' praised - Maachester- 
Polytechhic for its policy and institu- 
tional development, quality control 
and research. 

The council's report on its qiiin- 
qucnmal review of the polytechnic, 
which took place earlier this year, says 
(hat Manciicstcr was a different in- 
stitution from the one which caused 
CNAA some concern at its lost 1978 
visit. 

“Given the size, complexity and 
declining resource base In recent 


yearn, with the need to assimilate a 
further merger (with the City of Man- 
chester College of Higher education) 
the achievements were a credit to all 


conceroed" 


The report picks out the present 
"'effectiveness- of" the - polytechnic's 
academic board mid faculty boards, 
which had worried the coiiiiL-il five 
years ago. The CNAA was impressed 
with the high quality of academic 
administration, nnd with the 
polytechnic’s support for staff de- 
velopment, although some foculty 
hoards were developing and influcnc- 
jn^epartments more effectively than 

There were also resources prob- 
lems; m some areas further cuts could 
not be made without loss of quality, 
the report say;s. In particular library 
j coniputing resources were 
needed: staffing levels in computing 
services were low and computer provi- 
sion was giving the polytechnic concern. 






Lacking in the vital ingredient 


MouQtlnk backbench. Irritation nas 
turtied Info a Hdal waVc of 
annoyance and coricerj) at the unex- 
pected and dramaflc changes In the 
parental m^tis test for .student 
grants. ' 

There Is of -course a strictly 
inieltectual case for what Sir Keith 
has done. He has made the means 
test much mol% progressive, casing 
It Air those with residual Incomes 
below £12,000 and lightening it 
severely for .fhc more pro^erous 
fomlllcs, removing alti^lhcr the 
hiIntiuOm grant that even the weal- 
. thiesi In the land wm entitled to 
claim. On paper it loolu a sctisible 
reform, which vrlll foee money for 
foereasliig thfi budget of : jhe re- 


search councils. It may all be very 
seuible, but it Oles In the foce of 
political reality. 

problem with ration- 
al policies Is (hat people are not very 
■ r^onal, jSIr Keith’s proposab 
. of^d MPs With irihldlerClasirMn^ 
'stlluencMs where parents have hig ii 
expectations and Want (heir clm- 
Tu" education. 

Th^ feel Hut Ihefo chpdrep should 
'have the kune advantages 'as they 
had. And many of them foU kilo the 
nicphie bracket hit hardest by the 
new proposals. ' . 

. tel’ get ph in Ufe 

sh^ lie at (he heart of Tory 

? hljosophy . That b Hie .“iwt” view, 
ho radical right are equally upset 

mat slate subsidies are tiding main- 

when they want to reshape' 
the whole of sludehl support . and 
utroduee some : kind < of loan 
^eme. .The Commons > motion 
which has attracted an incredible. 


and limcdiate response fkm so 
many Tory MPS wnS draM .to-' 
catch all of thqse vatioiis dJsgrun- 


.llcd elentenis'.:;; ' ' ■*■■■ 

I ; Apart frcanis t^klng the severity i 


Sfi?® changes, which will make it 
difficult if not impossible for many 
fomilles to piw (he foil contribution, 
It calls for Q fondamental review of 
the entire student grant and foe 
systems, bksed qn a more cohesive 
.•{roteo;*. When .trouble lurks, we 
w call for a new strategy. Not that 
it Is an automatic answn*. lllie very 
thinking about it might be quite 
jwfol and throw up a few good' 
Meu, but of. course the odds are 
. nigh that nothing much will change. 

brings us back to loans. 

. Perhaps the time has come now to • 

. change our ways. 

^ By prombing such li review, Sir 
. Keith could head off much of hU 
back-bench troubles. The bulk of 
.fbw rising the moHon certidhly 
‘WouM.llke to see (he loans tissue'' 
reexamuied. There. are, of ‘coarse 
other mups within the totol fhal he 
..could do something to appease bv - 

i^haping hb package. And he hu 

plW of^e before he hee^ 

ifot have to 

be laid unlD Juqp,. ;i; 

. ?ro tlfose who am most - 

• . •' .t/ - », ‘I 


tuition fern which have to be paid, 
others whm primary concern b 
the abolition of (he minimum 
award. Sir Keith could adfust (he 
package In other ways. 

He na|ght consider (he BboUiion 
of few for siiidento living at home - 

certainly for (he public sector 
fomilles are paying rates as 
''JTOII as. toxes for the upkeep of local 
jjstffotloM. The qualliyiiig age for 

1nd«>^cnL’’ jShident status could 

nus would pulpone the entry oT 
: stu^nts and produce lonur- 

; term Sayings which should appeal 
to (he Treasury. "fhviu 

'No Bovemmeht In (ho bst 20 
years has had a coherent strateey 
grants ofl^ 

i Wi .‘*'® '"inlmuin 

. grant, Thb. was always an odd 
, i^pt. Whin^k 
' grant scale was related to abilltv to 
iW. the Juattfleatton fwTiSnl! 

^ I* 


Stephen Brag,, former viee chancellor 
of Brunei University, now n fellow nf 
Wolfson College, who urged 
ate council to Rnd alternative wavVof 
introducing staffing flexibility witLm 
redaemg tenare. ^e sagge^sled the 
option of offering finan^l induce, 
ments for temporary redeployment 
The criticisms arc being studied 
by the senate council and tife general 
board of the faculties with a response 
expected next week. If the council 

proceed ^ whether to 

• Oxford University dons have been 
remised that Januaiy 3 is the closing 
date for comments on its proposals on 
tenure, published in the Gazette in the 
summer, Oxford has also sugsesled 
reforins io allow for staff reductSlis in 
a sensible and orderly fashion" If 
financial exigency is deemeef neces- 

SQryi 


Television 
credit scheme 
is launched 

An ambitious credit occumulation 
scheme involving Channel Four and 
Yorkshire Television, the Business 
and Technicinn Education Council and 
the National Extension College, will 
reach domestic screens in the new year 
opening up new opportunities for 
home study. 

, A series of 2t) broadcasts, A Ques- 
tion nf Econoniics, researched by pre- 
senter Peter Donaldson of Ruskin 
College, will form the heart of a BTEC 
post-experience unit. 

Tlie unit is one of the modules in the 
council’s certificate of business admi- 
nistration programme for which 
assessment will be based upon assign- 
ments compjeted during the course. 

Courses will be run in Turthcreduca- 
tion colleges, management centres, 
adult education institutes and by trade 
unions for ndults who have had pre- 
vious experience in business or in- 
dustry. 

For those students who are unable to 
enrol iil an insiitiilion. the NEC K 
providing u Iciirning pock along flexi- 
study lines for self-tuition which is lied 
into u new Penguin Inmk also written by 
Dr Donaldson. 

Ms Nitoini Snrganl, Channel Four's 
senior coinmissioiiing editor for educa- 
tion. suki; "'I'hls is our answer to the 
Mtinimwcr Services Commission's 
Open Tech nrognimine but on a truly 
imtionni scale". 

It is expected that if succc^ful, the 
four-way niloi project will lead to 
further cotlaboration on DTEC accre- 


unit, BTEC says: "ll is hoped that in 
providing this unit, centres will be able 
to break down traditional barriere". 


raised to J^O. A meaningless in- 
crease, one might argue, bearing no 
relationship to anything, let along 
Inflation. The next year It was 
raised lo £200. 

Then In September 1981 the new 
Conservative Government raised 
(he minimubi grant to £410; two 
years late In September 1983 it was 
announced that it was to be halved 
to £205. Now wc have abolished It 
altogether. 

Or take fees. In 1976, fees were 
£375. Then from 1977 British stu- 
dents’ fees were raised to the purely 
notional sum of £650, but anybody 
on a mandatory award . was no 
longer required to pay thena. This 
again had a distorting elfoct. Weal- 
thier families if (hey beared to 
apply for a grant would receive the 
rninlinum of £200 as well as the 
payment of £650 foes. Now fees 
have been reduced to £520 and will 
be payable by fomlties on a net 
income as low as £15,000. 

1 Was once not an enthusiast for 
student loans, but one advantage of 
moving to a system of grants from 
the poorest and loans fv the rest Is 
(hat at last, we could abolish the 
wi^tched system of pai^htal con- 
tnbutlODis. i'- 

Keith Hampson 

. 1 ' ' 

pi# auihof is Conservalive MP fi>r 
: Leeds North-West. 
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The sign of 
a good teacher 

isanj^ple 

onihedesk. 
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iil 
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for as llltleas £599*(excludIiigVAT),youcan buy your class 
not only one of the most sophisticated and reliable educational 
computers, but one of the most respected systems in the plo^ 
esslonal world. 

Wn not trying to impress you. 

In fact, Apple lie Is one of Ihe easiest machines in the world 
to use. liike all Apple computers, It was created from the principle 
that what the world could really use is simply a computer It can 
really use... and in many more ways than one. 

it has the widest and most Innovative library of software 
in the world, constanlly updated by the leading educational 
publishers. 

It has a complete range of higli quality compatible applica- 
tions, all student-proof, and guaranteed to be reliable. 

It comes witli a free initial installation, advice anytime you 
want 11, and on-goIng support from your local Apple dealer.. .at 
no extra cost 

But lie Is by no means unique. 

Indeed, Apple lie, Macintosh and Llsa-users (and there are 
well over a million of those in the educational held aloiie) are 
^already laking all of (his very much for granted - 

3k Send off the coupon below for further information 

gjk on our computers and the special discounts were offorlng. 

Basically, we mean business. We believe you do too. 
After all, what are you educating people for? 

•iii ‘ fKHiitwii i ;rpHEif-i» ' irjuitxhwiixtf'nitPi.aTiiiHisr*wjaiM EyT}» 

j Please send me further Informailon on; □ Apple He 
□ Apple Me. □ Macintosh. DLlsa. D Apple computers. | 

I ' lTH:KWIIEI(F.AFniCAIU.Cl f- 

I Name-J : ^ j 

I Educarional Establishment Address:— I 


I Tfelephon? Number ! | 

_ I Send 10: Itobert Senior; EducaUon 

I Marketing Department,' Apple 
. Computer (UK) Ltd., Eastman Vfoy, 

I : I, 'Ijlemei Hempstead. H^HP2 7HQ. 

' ' 

WHEN IT COMES TO EDUCATION, APPLE MEANS BUSINESS 


i-i 

S' • . . ! s 'l. 
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‘Quality cannot be bought’ 

U.J I A .1..! n...l.. hn.l n'.'lf. t <>U altLMllion W3S glVCI 


by Ngaio Crcqucr 
Quality could not he bought above a 
certain funding level, Mr Peter Brooke, 
under-sccrciary for education, said 
last week. 

Mr Brooke was making the intro* 
ductory address al the ninth Royal 
Festival Hall conference on “the chol- 
lenee of retrenchment''. 

He warned against assuming any 
simnic relationship between resources 
nncl standards but said: *'Ii is essential 
to hold on to the best > in terms of 
institutions and individuals - when 
rationalizing on the grounds of effi- 
ciency. I mean hy 'best' in this sense 
those institutions best fitted for the 
variety of purposes we expect our 
higher education system to nilfll.’' 

Kcircnchment offered the opnor- 
tiinity to prune selectively. Tlie 


Nnlional Advisory Body had rcaf- 
Brmed its desire to use (|uality ns the 
central criterion in rationalizing but 
more work had to be done on how 
quality judgments were made and their 
weight given regional and other con- 
siderations, he said. 

He s.iid the NAB had developed a 
"commendably open" system oT for- 
mula funding showing clearly what 
assumptions nad been made about 
student numbers and institutions' 
linancial circumstances. The Universi- 
ty Grants Committee system w.is less 
indicdtivc of how decisions were made 
and he welcomed the view that more 
openness was desirable. 

In both eases he suggested there 
should be more emphasis on mcMiir- 
ing of performances which could be 
published and discussed. 


Less aiteiUlon was given m the man- 
agement ni people in higher education 


than other resources, even though they 
cost the most money, Mr 
management amsufianl at Hay MSL 


Not for the squeamish . . . 


The first thing u vice clinnceJIor find 
(0 decide when faced wftli rapid 
refrenchinenl was whether or not to 
r^gn, according (o Profesver 
Fredci^k Crawfbrd, vice chancellor 
of Aston University. 

“I'here are contemplfble, vile and 
vicious things said during u period of 
relrcnchnient. ft Is not for the 
squeamte/i or cowardly/* he told (he 
conference. But one should never 
resign nild*course. Rclreiichment 
was also an opporCunity to improve 
standards. 

Professor Philip Reynolds, vice 
chancellor of Lancaster UnlversHy, 


Storm forecast 
over Leith 


sold one could nol talk about stan- 
dards without taking account of the 
sludcnl grant. The DES could easily 
reach Its lower prc^jcctlons on sludcnl 
demand by lls latest policies, he .said. 

There was evidence In students* 
H-ork that worries about present or 
fiiturc financial position was having 
its effect. Sludenis would also be 
more hlgh(y motivated and (hismteltt 
mean they would look fhr value for 
money. "That could raise Intcresllog 
questions about whether leaching 
was effective, or what sul^ccts (he 
student or parent wished them to 
study,*' Proressor Reynolds said. 


Lid. lold iilie conference. 

"We do not give enough lime, effort 
or ihnught toliow to train, develop, 
recruit, monitor and reward the per- 
formance of people in higher educa- 
tion." 

The maintenance of buildings and 
equipment and the purchase of sup- 
plies was. as one would expect, done 
by experts under rigorous procedures. 
"Yei it is significant ihnr the Jiirralt 
committee (on efficiency) is concen- 
trating on the peripheral areas of the 
university and nol looking at the core 
activities or the largest single item of 
expenditure, investment in numati re- 
sources," he said. 

“Too many of the people in top jobs 
in higher education sfiould nol be there 
and iT they had known what the job was 
like before they got il. they would not 
have wanted to be there.* he added. 

“There are too many vice chancel- 
lors with distinguished rcscRrch but no 
people skills, in jobs where the main 
requirement is leadership and social 
graces. Ton many polytechnic direc- 
tors come from jobs wnerc they have 
been excellent departmental heads, to 
positions where the rci[uirciiient is to 
Keen the lucal authoniy at bny by 
duplicity nnd guerrilln warfare." 

He said higher education was 
woefully behind most progressive 
companies in devising management 
icchnkiues to get the right jicopic for 
the rlgiit job at the right time. 


decision 


A stonny meeting over the future of 
Leith Nautical College Is likely today 
al the education committee of the I 
Convention of Scottish Local Au- 
thorliies. 

A joint review on nautieni education 

S ’COSLA and the Scottish Education 
epartmeht recommended concen- 
trating nautical studies In Glasgow and 
axing more thon half of Leith's 
courses. But in October, the education 
committee unexpectedly told the 
working parly to reconsider its report, 
following complaints from Leith that 
its cose had not been adequately 
considered. 

However, the working parly will 
report today that it sees no reason to 
/ diange its orlginnl recommendation^ 




7ml*m nT*ij 


Stale for Scotland For his final ded 
slqn^. 

' Tlie= education committee has 
already accepted that declining de- 
mand 'for nautical education means 
there should be only- one cenlre in 
Scotland. But (here will be a battle 


over whetlier that should he Glasgow 
Colleu of Nautical Studies or Leiln In • 
Edlnmirah. 

The sltUBiion is further complicated , 
by the Government still having to ' 
decide whether Leith sliould be trans- 
ferred' from central government con- 
trol to Lothian Regional Council. 

Lothian will make no ofliciol com- 
ment, but rounclllors have privately 
made clear thi^ do ndt favour the 
. transfer.. And ir Leith was Scotland's 
.. main nautical centre, there vrould be 
more pressure on the government to 
retain it. ' 

' . But the working paity^has stated 

that Glasgo^ stai^ cleqrljf ns the 
' principal ceihtte' for mainstream, 
nautical education.. It maitiialns that If 
finds no Justinratibii for Leith'? com- 
plaints that projections for future stu- 
. (lent demands were unreliable, that 
Leith was better '^oced as the sole 
[■ centre since' the . Forth .was a more 
impoftani port Utah the Clyde, and that 
its inability to attract cadets in recent 
yearn was due to (be threat of closure. 


= surprise 

TWo surprise candidates hnyb b^en 
h(^nate4 foir irepouierof theNafian: 

' ill As^d'tioh oFTeacHaTs ini'Purther 
i and; Highat Education.; They are dr. 

Atam-. ..yeiia,.i- • froin^' ^ Oxfojd' 
. i.' B6lylcchhl(i; aiid Mr Alah Watkhi of- 


NERC head pledged 
to cuts and closures 



by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The new chairman of the Nnlurii! 
Environment Research Council, Mr 
Hugh Fish, plans to press ahead with 
restructuring council expenditure by 
cutting jobs and closing institutes over 
the next two or three years. 

Mr Fish, former chief executive of 
the Thames Water Authority, is for- 
mally chairman of the NERC for one 
year, but may stay on to carry through 
a switch to new research priorities and 
a shift in spending from council insti- 
tutes to university grants. 

Introducing the council's new 
annual report last week, he said the 
council needed to be flexible and 
selective, nnd must be prepared to 
abiindon some .irens of existing re- 
search to conccntruic on new strategic 
science. 

The new corporate plan, expected to 
be released in January, was discussed 
at a council meeting the day before 
publication of the annual report, but is 
still confidential. However, the likely 
effects of the restructuring arc already 
clear. 

The council's future priorities for 
research will include deep geiilogy, the 
marine sciences, remmotc sensing - 
where there will be closer uooperuiion 
with the Science nnd Engineering 
Research Council, and atmospheric 
sciences. This is likely to mciin less 
cash for more geticrnl couscrvuiion 
research, freshwater biology und in- 
land ecology. 

At the same time, the council is 
under preasure from the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils to cut 
the number of laboratories nmintained 
by its own institutes, to free resources 
for university research. The NERC 


currently spends £47m from its £66m 
shore of the science budget in-housc 
But direct support for universities 
now running at £IIm a year should 
increase by half over the next five 
years. 

Sir Hernmnn Bondi, the outeoine 
chairntHii of the council writes in tbe 
/inminl report that (he only way to 
iichicve redeployment of money on 
this scale is by rapid staff reductions 
and Mr Fish s.ild the numbers lost 
would have to rise considerably above 
the KiU ivasts a year now shed ihroueh 
natural wnsiiige. NERC officials still 
hope the job cuu can be achieved 
without compulsory redundancy. 

Sir Hermann also made dear to 
institute directors earlier this year that 
there was no point in losing jc^ 
without closing laboratories. He wrote 
then: “Our desired aimofasmsilerbut 
scientifTcaily and cosbeffective NERC 
cannot be attained without concentrat- 
ing on a smaller number of sites." The 
council has already decided to close 
portions of the Institute of Geological 
Sciences nnd titc institute of Oceonog- 
rapjiic Sciences, 
further site closures, including com- 

B onent laborniories of the Freshwater 
liological Association and the liml- 
tute oT Terrestrial Ecology were fore- 
shadowed in ft council memorandum 
to ft luirlinmcntftry select commilier 
cnrliur (his summer. 

The ITE looks vulnerable ssltbtlie 
Inrucst institute remaining untouched 
and a rehitivdy small proportion ttfiu 
total income £7(Id,tKK) out of a budget 
.'ipproachiitg £6m a year - ronws frOT 
rcscftrcii commissioned hy outside 
ugenctCH. 

All the coimclf's instilutessre being 
encouraged to commercialize raore oT 
their rcseurch. 


Cuts undermine research says 
unions’ science alliance 


English as she Is spoke: Ray Underwood (left) controller of Engibh 
language and literature at the British Connell and Barbara Goldsmld, 
head of BBC English by Radio and Television, sign a £250,000 
pubUshing contract for Tetevlsim English^ overlooked By Sue Lawley , 
the BBC newsreader who stars In the new video series aimed at English 
language teachers overseas after trials at more than 50 language 
film Ubary was developed In response to demand from English 
language teachers overseas after trails at more than 50 language 
schools-in Britain and overseas-.The six-volume series and supporting 
materials are being developed by (he British Council in London and 
Singapore and: the first volume will be available beat May. 


A 15 per cent full in iimiiK’rs of Ihuiiu 
nostiuadualc stuUcntN over liu; niixf tU 
7M'n''SwllI uhde^^ Brltoiirs long 
term ruscurch effort when compuHlor 
iiatlnns arc expanding (heir aciivily, 
Ms Diana Warwick, general Kcureliiry 
of the Association of University 
Tcuchers warned this week. 

She blamed the reduction on con- 
straints in spending on the universities, 
the principot provider of high-level 
research workers for Government, 
private and public sector hiborntorics. 

"It is now clear that Oovcrnincnt 
cuts In university spending have fallen 
on research," slic said as three trade 
unions launched the Alliance for Sci- 
ence in a bid to increase public aware- 
ness of the need for increased support 
for research and development. 

The alliance grew out of a TUC 
resolution from 1983 when the AUT, 
the Association of Scientific, Technic- 
al and Managerial Staffs, and the 
Insiiiutlon of Public and Gvil Ser- 
vants, all expressed criticisms of Gov- 
ernment attitudes to research. 

. While the AUT and the ASl'MS 


ill Government research establish 
mcni, urgiied that the solution was not 
that simple. , i, 

■Pie three Imvc now forged the basU 
for an alliance without rcapcnuig an- 

fercnecs o« this is.sue, calling wr 

measures to impnwc civil spin-oii 
from defence research 
The unions say that wnue me uw^ 
sides have suffered a 1^ of 
between 1980/81 and 198*^. 
resources going to 
cils have afso fallen, 
of 25 per cent estimated over fw 
coming HI years. Government 
search esiablishmcnis have also been 

*"Thc alliance also Mils on 
to produce an 

cirnterv coordinoiinE Government « 


Sir Roger’s Oxford connexion runs a speedy full circle 


by Paul Fl'atl)er ^ 

Sir Roger Bannlsler has. come, foil 
■ circle In his rcla(loiiii?hlp.wlth Oxford 
University' wltlc (h^ Bqifoiinceinent 
last week lhat hh Is to become thh new 
master of. Pembroke College, ?dc« 
cecding Sir Ocdffrey Arthur, the' 
diplomat Whd^ed.tn May;! x ’> 



ah ' excited sikl'<M^tant at 


SlrR6gcr,aged55,an61edaulhdr- Ox^’s Iffley Stadium that hl^rV . 
Ity- on nervous' dl$ciaBca, studied at was ihadeiwben 'Banniiter blocked 3 ' 
Exeter and Merton coBegei), and Is . ' minutes S9.4 seconds for (he mile, 
now m honorary follow of the Sadly a car accident, left Sir l^r 


elections in the hew year/Nominetlpni-:' 
for vice'presideiit are Mr Brian jQii^ ' 
and Mr Kei) (^llderbbme; : ' 


former. . lie . continued hB. reia-. 
tton^lb . with Orford because Ills ' 
three oiUdreh also studied there, :two. . 
«t Exeter and' one at thei Rusklh 
Sdhool of Fine Art; whm his wife,' 
,MwrB,.'w(U. also a student. 

'"'Trore are other conbexions,' for- 
example his ludcltfre . .tntveillng^ 
sohoiorship 10 Harvard fo cohtiniic. 
h|s research. But his niosl fhmous 
link remains athletic. He wm the 
(teford arid Cambridge mile foiir 
times, the British mile cbamplontiilp 
three limes' and -was'; ah' Olynipte' 
ftnallrt ln IWl 

.. ' And It was on May 6, T9M before 


with a b^tiired .abkle and he no 
. ioimer iiins. - 

'.. His links . with . sport have con- 
tinued, however, culminating in bis 
appofotineiif as chairmiin of the 
' ^rtsCouncUfrofo 1971 to 1^4. He 
insiluted. a naUonal progrhiilune. to 
; build i^creatltthal sports 'iehtres; 

. cuiTcntly stalling 800 and he Is sUU! 
prerideuf ofthe niternailonql Coun- 
cil: for Sport, Sport Science and- 
Educatibn. He has also been hea^ 
involve.d in opposing the iise of 
I tter0lds.th.'athMl^ has spt on a 



. :Sir.Rdgep-:heW;Cb]legi^^^ I - ; 

Alter leaving .Oixford Sir Roger 
f(>ok iip.a consullanPs.p^ at St 
Mary’s Hbspltal»MiOndon, lathr inov* 
Ing'tO 'foe hfailohal - Hospital for 
' Nervous Dlsea?tt. His fleia has beed^ 
the autonomic nervbu? systm 'aiMl he. 



book, Autondmie Faituret 
U>h«l by b»ford 

a”!ex« 

the 

recent years to head g. 

Sir George Pickering, who 
Roger's senior professor wh* 
worked la London. , 

For Sir Roaer. 

chance to strive for lnt«« . ^ 
aehlcveihejit In ^e midst j 

generation, and to changed^ ^ 

neOd be. He hopes to conllnw 
philosophy, stressing Ibe 

advance “the whole person . . 

He will arrive next Ortober « 

good time for Pembroke. It cur ^ 

slU snugly at the lop ®"i,ugaDd 
Norrlngton tabic of exam resui 
has just completed a succewm ^ 
appeal to buUd new uadergrsj'jg 
rooms. As for eport, Sir 
cycles '’bEDt^sh to make me ^ 


au.m»i.Hwii|»uiiiHiiK . wtui«u lu uppgsiDg iQc US6 01 : Ncrvous DlseoMa. Hls 0^8 luu bcctt cvclcs “^opah to nUtke me u‘7- 
pd waS; an Olympic theautonom^rvougsyst^ , I^qultoqidcWy’’,bdtWwiU^2 

de- tawtlMteBlllwstimying whqlgoos , . 

n May 6, W^.betoro, ■ pwachtM!.. .;i Oxford' lift. ... y: 
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Non-traditionals ^best final performers’ 


by Karen Gold 

Non-tradilionai students definiicly 
perform belter in their final degrees 
than students who enter higher educa- 
tion after A levels, new research by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards has found. 

'The research, part of a long-term 
study of a sample of CNA A graouales, 
was outlined ^ CNAA assistant reg- 
istrar Dr John Brennan at a conference 
on providing for the learning needs of 
non-traditional students m higher 
education, held at the Polytechnic of 
North London and sponsored by The 
7HES. 

Ten per cent of the sample of 3,000 
19U graduates had non-A level and 
non-standard qualifications, he said. 
Provisional results, still to be checked, 
^owed the non-standard students per- 

Student 
services 
‘are vital’ 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The National Union of Sludenis (Scot- 
land) has emphasized that student 
services are a vital part of higher 
education and that any review must 
recognize the need to maintain them. 

In its response to the Scottish Tcrti- 


forming significantly belter than tradi- 
tional ones. 

or non-tradiiional students 42.5 per 
cent gained upper second or better 
degrees; 31.9 of standard students 
gamed upper seconds or above. Nor 
was the myth about non-standard 
entry students being very bad or very 
good true, he said: 38.2 per cent of 
non-standard entry students got lower 
second degrees, compared with 41.8 
per cent of standard entry students. 
17.2 per cent of non-standard stuclents 

S t tnird class or unclassified degrees: 
.4 per cent of standard entry stu- 


ity \o benefit" is the new Robbins year of evening classes while working 


dents got thirds or below. 

“The figures say nothing about com- 
parative wastage rates," said Dr Bren- 
nan. “But they give support to the 
contention that capacity to benehl 
extends considerably beyond those 
with conventional A levels." (“Capac- 


nrinciple proposed by the University 
Grants Committee and National 
Advisory Body for qualification fur 
entry into higher education, to replace 
the current two A levels.) 

The CNAA had maintained for a 
long time that anyone should be given 
the opportunity of reaching the highest 
academic award of which they were 
capable, he said. That position had 
never been repudiated by government, 
though representations about 
academic standards had been couched 
in ways suggesting considerable doubts 
and misgivings. 

Admissions procedures raised poli- 
tical questions, he said: "How do you 
really compare the student with three 
grade Cs at A level from two years 
study in the sixth form, with the 
student who has a D and an E from one 


education, the Nub says that in recent 
years libraries, health and welfare 
services, nurseries, residencies, refec- 
tories and student unions have been 
seen as "soft options" when cuts have 
been made, or have not been suffi- 
ciently upgraded as some colleges 
expand. 

ihe NUS argues that they are all 
vital; libraries are essential to the 
quality of study; nurseries help widen 
access to students with domestic com- 
mitments; health and welfare ensures 
that community care Is not over- 
whelmed by large student populations. 

The union disputes projections on 
student demand from the Scottish 
Education D»arimcnt and the De- 
partment of ^ucBlion and Science, 
and says the key issue is access. The 
present system is dominated by a 
rull-tiine course studied over a number 
of wan. 

The NUS proposed a new system of 
part-time and distant learning courses 
which could be taken by people who 
could not enter full-time education. 

The union adds that nil tertiary 
education. Including the universities, 
should be brought under a single 
advisory body, and thot all Institutions 
should be run by the local authorities. 

This view is echoed by the Conven- 
tion of Scottish Local Authorities, 
although it notes that the Government 
IS unlikely to accept this, given that it is 
poised to take over control of two local 
authority colleges. 

A submission from the Committee 
of Vice Chancellots and Principals, 
however, firmly opposes any devolu- 
tion of the Scottish universities. The 
broad stratCjgy and funding of the’ 
universities slmuld be decided on a UK 
basis, it sm, and it believes the 
University urants Committee is tbe 
most appropriate and efricient plan- 
DIM body for this. 

outStirling University, the worst hit 
of Scotland^ eight universities, , is 
ur^ng a stronger role for the Scottish 
Office. Stirling approves the current 
dual fundine wstem for research 
through tbe UOC and the research 
rounmis, and suggests that dual fond- 
mg fiom tbe Uuu and Scottish Office 
could be introduced for subjects of 
particular relevance to Srotland. 

It adds that if a "seed-corn Fund" is 
|p be set up in Scotland to encourage 
unks between industry and the unlve^ 
sties, finance should come through the 
Mtish Office. 


Professor Whelan 

p>e funeral of the late Emeritus 
Professor Rob^ Whelan, rice dian- 
of'tte University of Liverpool 
DU takeh place. At tbe request oi the 
»mily the service was con.ducted pri- 
mely with oUly fomily flowers. Dona- 
ftODs may \» sent to The Alcler Hey 
i?Didrfen's Scanner AoDeal. Alder 







When Michael Pritchard, a geography student at Hull University, 
bought an old camera for 10 pence in a Jumble sale, it marked the 
beginning of an Interest in the history of photography which 
culminated In Michael, 20, being awarded tbe assodateship of the 
Royal Photographic Society. His collection of old books and about 200 
(»meras dates back to 1890 and at 20, he is one of tbe youngest 
members of the society to he honoured in this way. Last month, be 
published a pamphlet Victorian and Edwardian Photographers In 
Kingston upon Huli'undBeyerieyy one of a series published under the 
auspices oi the society. 


FCS asks Heath to resign 


Leaders of the Federation of Con- 


life patron, fonner Prime Minuter Mr 
Edward Heath, to resign the post 
because of his criticisms of mone- 
tarism. , 

Their increasing hostility to his m- 
tied approach to Government policies 
cubninated in a letter reminding him 
that FCS’s half-yearly council had 
alreody voted 112 to 19 for the post to 
be abolished and that the annual 
conference next April is expected to 
confirm the decision. 

Chairman Mr Marc Glendennlng 
however, suggested Mr Heath should 
resign earlier to "avoid any further 
emrarrassment". 

In his letter, he wrote: "Itts a matter 
of empirical observation that the refla- 
tionary policies associated with the 

Inspectors find 

Bretton Hall College of Higher Educa- 
tion's secondary BEd course is criti- 
cized for not providing adequate pro- 
fessional training by Her Majesty s 


during the day?" 

ff mghcr education wa^ genuinely 
concerned to open up access lo more 
non-traditional students, (hen it would 
have In assess many of its present 
admissions and leaching conventions, 
he said. In particular it should look at 
patterns of student learning and assess- 
ment. 

“I am sure we can continue to fit 
non-traditionul students successfully 
into courses, but shouldn't we be doing 
more lo meet their needs and make it 
more attractive to them?" he asked. 

"Why not keep out the 18-year-olds 
from some courses and follow the 
model of the German Fachoc/tschfUe 
and require three years work experi- 
ence, and rethink curriculum and 
pedagogy accordingly?" 

Lender, back page 

New research 
database to 
be launched 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
A new national ihnahase listing re- 
search in British universities and 
polytechnics will be launched next year 
as a commercial venture. 

The database is the result of discus- 
sions by the University Directors of 
Industrial Liaison, which has 
approached the Department of Trade 
and Industry to help with launch costs. 
A steering committee bringing 
together higher education, (he depart- 
ment, the Science and Engineering 
Research Council and the British 


money from the Longman Group and 


Governments of the 1950s, 1960s and 
1970s, only succeeded In promotir~ 
inflation and rising unemployment. < . 
return to the type of discredited poli- 
cies associated with your period of 
offlee would be a manifest lunacy Mrs 
liiatcher and her ministers have 
learned the lesson of history even if 
you have failed’to do so." 

A spokesman for Mr Heath said that 
a response would be made to the letter. 

Meanwhile the Militant-dominated 
Further Education Labour Students 
organization has been warned off 
attempting to recruit members in the 
colleges. In a letter to the National 
Organization of Labour Students, Mr 
Jim Mortimer, general secretaiy of the 
Ubour Party, confirms that nOLS is 
the offidally recognized student nrm of 
the party. 


Universities and pblyiechoics will be 
able to enter delails of their research 
and faciUiies or free and industrial 
subscriberswillpay fortakinginforma- 
(km out. 

The new venture was welcomed last 
week by Lord Flowers, chainnon of 
the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals', speaking at a Confed- 
eration of British Industry conference 
In London on university-industry 
liaison. He said he hoped the database 
would increase appreciation in indus- 
try and commerce of the contribution 
academic research could make to in- 
' novation. 

Lord Flowers cautioned against too 
larm a move toward applied research 
in nigher education. ^Many of us 
worry that Qnancial pressures are 
being used to drive us too far towards 
meeting industry’s short-term needs," 
he said. In tIJs hie took a different view 
from Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, who 
told the conference the most Important 
thing the Government had done to 
promote closer academic links with 
industry . was lo put the squeeze on 
higher education institutions. 

Lord Flowers also called on the 
Oovemmeni to act on the recom- 
mendations of the Muir- Wood report 
oh academic Industry links. The re- 
port, approved 18 nlontlu ago by the 
Advisory Council on Applied Re- 
search and Development, called for a 
seedcorn fond to reward Institutions 
which won industrial contracts. Sir 
Keith said he hoped the Government 
would reply to the report before next 
Easter. 

Sir Terence Beckett, director gener- 
al of the CBI, also welcomed the plans 
for a new database, but he told the 
conference It would need to be au- 
gmented by a national network of 
mnovation or technology broilers, to 
help bridge the dMde ftotween Indus- 
(riaiists and acadenucs. 


a professional shortage 


OCM wuiawa -- 

music and fashion textiles, the subject- 
related professional work is.not strong 
enough and the links between the 
elements of the course are tenuous. 

However, the report praises Bretton 
Hall’s considerable strength in the . 
exprejirivc arts and,t«|inmgT 9 T,tIip. 
sdcohdftry' phase; 


It is part of a national survey of 
teacher training in universities and the 
public sector which is being used by. 
Doth the Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education and the National 
Advisory Body’s teacher education 
groiip in their separate Inqiiiries oh the 
system! , 

Ike HMl says that the college has' 
Bcc^ted the c'nallenge of increasing 
the numbeih of Its pnmaiy students, - 
by 1985/86 330 out of the 750 fuU-time' 
students will be trainee teachers and 
bos Bpppinted staff with 
ary experience. " . • 


"But it now needs to. review the 
balance and coiitent of primary, 
courses and to provide opportunities ' 
for more staff to gain primary teaching 
experience," says the report. 

The college's main accommodation 
problem vras that Its library was too 
small. , . . , ' 

Repoh by HM Inspectors: Brenon Jfiati 
College of Higher Education Teacher 
. Tralnuig Courses, available from the 
DES, publications despatch centre. 
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Plenty of 
shadow, 
no substance 

The pervasive Influence of British 
universities over the rest of the 
education system Is well documented, 
so perhaps the latest solution to the 
problems of public sector higher 
education, for polytechnics (all - or 
only some?) and some colleges to be 
redesignated universities, should not 
take us by surprise. 

II Is nol entirely clear which prob- 
lems this is designed to solve. It is 
suggested that polytechnics liave a 
crisis of Identity since a recent MORI 
poll reported widespread public 
Ignorance about them and their role. 
Certainly such ignorance among 


MPs and industrialists Is dispiriting 
but thousands of young people are 
0(111 applying tostody in public sector 
Institutions and they and Iheir pa- 
rents seem to And Ultle difficulty in 
identifying the courses polytechnics 
offer. 

Moreover some of the reported 
perceptions are quite accurate. Over 
half of all MPs though polytechnic 
faculties were not as good os those In 
universities; in broad measure they 
are right and that view would be 
supported by all who know llic 
chronic lilstorv of underresourcing in 
the polytechnuu. What is heartening 
is (hot very few thought polytechnics 
provided a worse cducallon. 

Some polyteclinlc directors are 
more open about their aims. For 
them this Is a new variant of their 
campaign to take the polytechnics out 
of the local autlmrfty sector. 

Until recently they have focused 
their unblilons on achleviog char- 
tered status or some ajmllar model of 
polytechnic government which would 
help them to achieve autonomy. One 
suspects they really do not core 
whether the Institution is called a 
university, a poMechnic or a college 
of higher ^ucanon. Just as long as it 
is seu governing and they are In the 
drlrlng seat. 

Whatever the existing problems 
for public sector Institutions the 
National Association of Teachers In 
Further and Higher Education Is 
Gonviuced that turning polytedinlcs 
Into Independent bodies provides no 
answer to the real problems which 
beset them. Moreover our members, 
already suffering worsening employ- 
ment and career prospects, woim be 
rightly scwtical at the Idea that 
removal of local authority control 
would increase the chances of th^ 
proftssLonal asplrallons being met. 

There are those attracted to the 
idea for radical reasons. Broadening 
the concept of what constitutes a 
univertify will, II Is siimest^, dent 
the elitism of the Brlt^ education 
scene. Hence the attraction of local 
authority unlvenlties. But this would 
open up Iho real debate about the 
binary line and whether It is still dt 
relevance. 

The only really sound argument 
for cammi^ng for University status 


Is If sudi a designation will entitle 
inslllutlons to receive the same level 
of resourcing as other universities hi 
the United Iui^odi. For a financial- 
ly beteagnerea pubHc sector ttet 
-would be a prize worth having and 
Natfbe has bMn demanding parity of 
fondlng with the university sector fiv 
some time. 

Parity of esteem and status Is oO 
very well but parity of fondlng b the 


real k» to the disadvantage present- 
ly suffered by the pubUc sector. 
That's why, at present, we are of the 
view that thte campalm is M about 
the shadow nod not the substance - 
for after all, what's In a name? 

Jean Bocock 

The author Is assistant secretary 
(higher educatian) at the National 
Assodailon ^Teachers to; .Father 
and H^her Edticadon. 
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Irish report claims 
sex discrimination 


overseas news 


from John Wnlshc 

DUBLIN 

Only one in every 74 professors in 
Eire's universities is a woman, says a 
report which claims that there is discri- 
mination against women in higher 
education in Ireland. 

It says that women arc confined to 
small and powerless positions within 
the academic profe.<ision. Unlcs.s posi- 
tive steps are taken to enable them to 
break out of that constricting circle 
tlicir future prospects will be nJeak. 

If action is not taken as a matter of 
urgency, policy anil curricula will con- 
tiMUC to be forniulatcd and controlled 
by men, says the rcitort prepared by 
Ms Ailhhe Smith or University Cof- 
Jege, Dublin. Tlic study wns commis- 
sioned at the request of the Irish 
Nniional Advisory Group for the EEC 
action programme on the promotion of 
equal opportunities for women. 

The report presented to Irish criuca- , 
lion minister Mrs Gemma Hussey says $ 
that women comprise just under 19 per j 
cent of academic staff in ihiid level c 


^ Women academics arc trusted in □ 
limited range of subject areas, mainly 
I arts, cdiicadon, social science and arc 
almost invisible in iruditionalJy male 
1 and professional scientific and tcch- 
^ nological .subjects. 

The report points out that the scarci- 
' ty and low .status of women academics 
is not peculiar to Ireland. Studies 
' carried out elsewhere in Europe, in 
Australia and in America show that 
the proportion of women teachers and 
researchers in third level rarely exceed 
20 per cent. 

TumJn| to the governing bodies of 
Irish univcrsjlie.s the report says 
women's role in that area is especially I 
depressing. College governing bodies I 
arc either exclusively male or contain 1 
vc]^ sniall numbers of women. I 
The statutory officers in four uni- I 
versity wileges are all male. Of the 
i^h| university and college officers in I 
Trinity College, Dublin only one is a 
woman. "It is impossible to avoid the j 
conclusion (hat women are very I 



US right-wingers call 
for student aid changes 

r\_u I. i' e . . - 


President Miguel de la Madrid Hur- 
tado 


institutions. This drops to 13 per cent 
for technical colleges and descends to 
an “abysmal 10 per cent” for the 
recently established and expanding 
National Institutes for Higher Educa- 
tion in Dublin and Limenck. 

Significanlly, the proportion of 
women academic staff soars to 38 per 
cent for colleges of education, where 
wmen students are in a large major- 
ity, and house oround 16 per cent of 
full-time appointments in the universi- 
ty sector. 


seriously discriminntcd against in deci- 
niskiug bodies in the university 


sector,” saj,^ the report. 

An examination of the secretariat of 
the three third level administrative 
degree awarding bodies revealed a 
familiar structure; of (he 15 officers 
only two ore women. 

Aiwpting the report Mis Hussey 
urged third level colleges to make a 
positive reponse. Tlie setting up of a 
working party to examine its recom- 
mendations would be a welcome initia- 
tive and one that could be undertaken 
Higher Education Authority, 
she added. ’ 


New Canadian hearing device 
hailed as a breakthrough 


Mexico sets 
up guidance 
I system 

from EmiJ Zubryn 

CUERNAVACA 
Alarmed by the growing ranks of 
Mexican unemployed university 
graduates. President Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado has established the 
National Educative Orientation Sys- 
teni. Its main purpose will be to inform 
students about options they have in 
studying for professional careers and it 
IS hoped this will relieve the saturation 
levels in certain careers. 

B^rc the presidential decree, 
Octavio Rivero Serrano, dean of the 
Natmnal University of Mexico 
(UNAM) admitted that the country's 
educational system had failed to direct 
students in selection of studies. 

In the past the system “failed" 
students and universities turning out 
graduates were classified on more than 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 
The Heritage Foundation, nn influen- 
tial. conservative think-tank, has re- 
commended that the Reagan adminis- 
tration drastically reduce the functions 
of the department of education, and 
distribute federal student aid to institu- 
tions instead of to students. 

The recommendations arc just two 
of some 1 ,300 proposals contained in 
the foundations report. Mandate for 
Leadership II: Continuing the Con- 
servative Revolution, which was re- 
cently distributed at a Wliite House 
cabinet meeting. 

Calling the creation of the education 
department a historic blunder, the 
report suggesu it be turned into “an 
agency orminimum nuisance, modest 
scope and yet positive moral influence 
of the nature and quality of American 
education". 

The report recommends that federal 
I student aid funds be distributed direct- 
ly to colleges and universities, which 
would in turn distribute them to needy 
students. 

Pell Grants, the major federal grant 
prouamme, are distributed dirccUy to 
gunTified recipients, a method of fund 
distribution which reserves a student's 
freedom in choosing which institution 
to attend, occording to the program- 
me's supporters. 

Federal subsidies for college stu- 
dents should be concentrated on qual- 
ined, needy students, according to the 
report, which proposes significant 
changes to prevent middle and upper- 
income students From rcccivins colleec 
grants. ® 

“Subsidies should no longer be 


by Tliomas Land 

■ Doctors in Canada are turning to 
microcomputer technology to enable 
the severely deaf to liear. A nerve 
stimulator device under development 
m Ottawa is welcomed byspeciafists as 
a major medical breakthrough. 

universities and a hospital are 
cojiaboraiing on the device, a delicate 
electronic implant that can be 
threaded into the inner car in order to 
help profoundly deaf pcpple to disting- 
uish key 'sounds and speech patterns. 
The device will slay in the car for two 
decades or more, it will be detectable 
only by a slight bump behind the 
earlobe. 

The work is progressing at Ottawa’s 
urieton University, the Univeiisily of 
Sherebtooke in Quebec and the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children InToromo. Tiie 
device » intended (o stimulate the 
cochlea, the spiral-shaped section of 
the ear which dispatches sound- im- 
puls« to the brain. Tlie nerve stimula- 
tor IS welcomed as a major break- 
throu^ for the severely deah 

A Canadian specialist close to tlie 


three collaborating institutions says 
that the work, which is funded by the < 
national Medical Rcsearcli Council 
may well cost some S800,0(K). The 
device will not enable the very deaf to 
understand eveiy word in every con- 
versation. but It will help them to 
distinguish between (he doorbell and 
(he telephone and to hear the sound of 
approaching vehicles. 

The device compriacs a string of 
electrodes to be implanted in the inner 
ear and o nerve stimulator with the 
electronics on a micro chip. They are 
mtended for use with a headset worn 
by the patient, to be attached to an 
electronic package containing a mic- 
rophone, 

The electronics engineers and doc- 
tors involved in the project are careful 
to emphasize that the device is still 
perliaps a couple of years away from 
routine application in tlie surgery. But 
they are confident that tl^ have 
cleared the principal obstacles to its 
development. . Animal and human 
trials are already under wny to ensure 
that the device will not hurt the body. 


one occasion by concerned educators, 
as “factories of the unemployed". 
Dean Rivero Serrano acknowledged 


that there liad been a sheer waste of 

Umc and money , in^cdu^ajing, gradu- 
ates who endba up In the ra^s of 
unemployed because there was no 
rrom for them in professions they 
chose, ' 

I iM??; J*'® Bovemment, the 

UNAM.and other Moxican universi- 
tiu, the hope is that a full-scale student 
orientation programme will provide 
information ancfforccasts on what the 
job market will be like after students 
spend six yean in school. 

The medical sector is one glaring 
example, Rivero Serrano sald.TWedh 
cal schools throughout the republic 
were rongested with students, far 
more than private practice and the 
goj^raotent health system could 

On the other hand, areas in medl- 
gne employing X-ray technicians, 
biologtste, nurses and other middle 
professions were fn desperate heed of 
penonnel. There were also far too 
many lawyers, architects and journal, 
iso, and too few engineers and other 
people In key vocations required for 
national, economic development 


• — auudiuics un 

who are not interested in attending dent Loans, and a i 
Mllcge but are wooed by student- middle- and high-ino 
b^PBn^'nstliutionsholdiiigoutthclure inturcNi on heirGSL 
of fedcrni assistanc e," the report said. ly upon gniduutioii, 

Riots over drink curbs 


Tlie purpose of the funds, it adds ii 
not to increase the fiscal comfort level 
of the upper middle class, to relies 
parents of their responsibility toedu- 
cate offspring, or to assist othendse 
noncompetitive colleges to keep iheir 
classrooms full of otherwise unin- 
terested students. 

The report also suggests the Reagan 
administration support legislation that 
would_ require students receivkifl 
financial aid to meet minimum 
academic standards. 

. Washington Post inter- 

view, Eileen Gardner, author of the 
report s chapter on the education de- 
partment, defined a qualified aid ^ 
pient as someone with demonstrated 
Mademic ability on solid, substantive 
high-level tests, such as the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, the most widely-admi- 
nistered pre-college esamination, 
Critics of such standardized tests 
have charged that the tests are often 
unfair to socially disadvantaged minor- 
ities, and Ms Gardner said she recog- 
nized that using test scores as the single 
measure of ability might have a nega- 
tive impact on minonties. 

“Absolutely the opportunity ought 
to be there for everyone and anyone 
who cun demonstrate academic aoility 
to liavc the opportunity to go on to 
hi^icr education. And if there are 
imoulances as n result of that, it’squiie 
nil right," she said. 

"One of the things (in our socletyjk 
that we have confused an Individual's 
worth with nn individual's academic 
ability, and we need to decouple those 
two concepts," she said. 

Otlier recommendations for educa- 
tion included in the Heritage Founda- 
tion report are a phase-uiit of federal 
interest subsidies un Guaranteed Sut- 
dent Loans, and a requirement that 
middle- and high-inconie students pay 
inlurcNi on heir GSL loans immediate- 
ly upon gniduution. 


American students protesting against 
the raising of the legal age for drinking 
intoxicants to 21 have noted on cam-' 
pus and have taken to the streets, often 
in drunken iltsordcr and frcqiiontly 
violont causing damage to college 
property and Injuries to the poli(£. 
citizens and themselves. 

This is a curious spin-off of some 
political opportunism of President 
Reagan, who, when he realized that 
there was risi^ng public concern over 
drunken dnvlng and resulting road 
deaths, took steps to force the indi- 
to curb drinking by young 

pEspitc his much heralded cam- 
paign programme “to lake the govern- 
ment off the backs of the people" 
Reagan threatened to deprive mdi^ 
yidual states of federal highway build- 
ing and repair funds unless the states 
raise the legal drinking age to 21 


Realizing on which side their roads 
were surfaced, 29 states arc enacting 
legislation to raise the legal drinking 
age to 21. 

Universities and colleges have back- 
ed up their Icgislutors by crackdowns 
on student drinking. The strictest has 
been total nrohibitfon by the Universi- 
^ of Maryland. Most universities now 
insist that organized parties be cleared 
with the administration and that the 
age and identity of visiting guests be 
checked at the door. 

“To take away the right to drink 
(intoxicants) is something ihat calls 
some type or unrest," said Mr Gregory 
Moore, head of the US Student Asso- 
ciation, the larges! Washington lobby 
representing college students. “I am 
surarised that it took this long for 
students to react. I think that we axe 


trial of tbe iro-eaiied Belgrade ^ Yugoslav intellectuals Charged with “counter-revolutionary” activity 

a group of Yugoslav intellec J ? . L 


The trial of tiie so-called Belgrade 
Six, a group of Yugoslav intellec- 
iDBls, facing charges ranging from 
‘liosfUe propaganda’* to ’^ounte^ 
revolutionary activity” reopened 
yesterday agafiut a bacitground 
moimtiDg concern about the tough 
. nevt; ling beliw fah^ by the autho^ 
."'^WlnstdSrtdenteinthecouiiliy,- 
' Tm trial is being seen as an 
attempt^ by. the aulhorllln to try pnd 
Hicnee growing ertttcism, particular- 
ly among university graduates, of the 
grave economic; srJ^ iii Yugoslavia 
^ ^ the drlginal legiUmacy of 

the Tiiolst regime. 

.The trial dates bach to April io 
vdien police ridded a private llot 
where 28 people bad gather^ to hear 
a lecture on the Yugoslav nallonality 

E roblem'by Milan DJIlas, (he well 
ROW dissident Marxist philosopher, 
oiKe a vice president to Tito. 

' They were arrested arid detained 
vipr fbur. days, .nvc of the least 
prominent were befaten up, Including 
JovicM!hiUiovlo,'as|udcAL Accord- 
ing to a; report by a pS visiting 
dciegBtlon he even sWallpw-ed pieces 
of hte.omi broken glasses to force his 
guards to lake him to jiospltal for a 


Defending the Belgrade Six 

eck-UD. ^ 


medical check-up. 

Soon after Mr Radomir Radovic, 
the otHy worker In the group, who 
was Interested in developing Indoj 
pradent trnde unions was myster- 
iously found dead, It is Ihou^t he 
committed suicide because he tvas 
ashamed that, he had been forced 


sentence. His offence seems to have 
been expounding rather <«iniortho^ 
dox Ideas” In an unpublished paper 
on how to tackle the country’s econo- 
mic and F^flcal problems. 

So saw was the sentence that 
pro- 


ashamed that he had been forced inieiieciuals pro- 


aaaavAUi VU* 

.otherse 

Seven were then charged wUh 
.threatening ^*the social orderi’ Jn- 
duding twosocfolMhto, Dr VladlDi^^ 

MUanovic and Dr Milan NlkoUc, Mr 
Mlodrag Mlllc, a film researdicr arid 
politics g^uafe, Mr Gordkn Jova- 
*Vt afodent mid Mr : 
BeblUsko Imslro^j ali^slatbr.Dlr 
M(|anovic was also a leader iof the 
student protests In ]9d8. Four, went 
on hunger strike to protest i'tbolr 
uiiiocence. 

Yugoslav fo'tdieciuafe ifiirlh- 
er shodeed when on July p Dr 
Vqjtslav SescU, a young l^tubr af 
Sarnlevo University, the $e'vent|i de-' ' 
fondaiit, was given an eight-y^l- 


■ i Li — lllO'g 

oftlcial biographer, who cannot be 
M M opposition figure. He 
asked the International Riissell Trl- 
bn^nri to r^w viqlalions of human 
r^hls in, Yu^avla, , : 

The sU other accuted meanwhile 
h^ hew released, It is thought 
®*^'S;®wing International 
^ceril and fears for titeir health 
becaiTO ,of the hunger strike. On 

luhed alleiilDg foe six h^ aclccT’^io 
romj ot^tze, expand, and confoli- 
dyto an-lfe^ hostile group”, with 

thepnmlvto as *1ha.h^«iK^ : 
openeion 


stetements by some 90 Witnesses, plus 
a.wralth of forther evidence conflim- 
enormous police Inves- 
tigation had token place. 

mi’s? ^ 

fllu^ated by a Complaint lodged by 
president of the 
Fhnosophical Sdcleiy of Serbia at the 
Bdgi^e ^ District Court alleging 
Ulegal flat searches and. seixure of 
mimuscripte, ‘The lawyer called to 

ktelJlil m"'*’ 5‘'' 

■Iso hail fliuj apj pap^^g seized. 

A side effect of the (rial has been 
®^®vene intel- 

tectuab h^ cemte out to defend their 

in a rare show 
of mlldarlty in a country torn by deep 
PP?i9“fi .rivalries. Pi-ptest letters- 


Coxniminlst Party for the defeat of 
the partisan movement of 1941 and 
accusing Tito and the party of trail- 
ing in the wake of the ‘'spontaneous 
uprising”, allegations hitting at the 
very legitlinocy of Communist rule in 
the cCuntry. 

A numb^ of other foctors also help 
to explain the authorises’ concern! 
haidllne parto leaderships in Croatia 
and Bomia-RercegovinB were also 
pressing Serbia to take a much 
tougher ntiitude on Its dissident 
movement, and there were fears that 
PJilas might become a focus for 
groups restless at the failure of the 
authorities to fill the poMUcaJ vacuum 
ief^y Tito’s death in 1980. 

The Croatiau authorities even 
wont BO far as to Issue-a document, 
dubbed the White Book, criticiziag 
Mine- 200 Yugoslav writers, scien- 
tists, arHste and public flgures, for 
Wtl-sodalist work imderrAnine the 


iieners- <wui artists and e 

!>T Croatian, political aptt-sodqUsi worl 

Slovene . %ulc sodalfet a 

... «Siallnl8t pase* of 


t&Sn Md ■Ptt-focltdisi work imdermining the 

achievements and 

tKS fa-.. Aril. kv PMt” Of the country. 

Jwn 9f the authorities Is The sharp fall in llvfog standards 

I? fSflS ***“*;■ uricmployment, 

Vho is ac- P^ularly among university gradu- 


■ s "TJ wv gliva 18 


parilcuiarly among university gradu- 
ates, have' addecT to the problems, 

iteixetvdd 
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overseas news 


Cuba sends 
students 
to USSR 

from Patricia Smith 

HAVANA 

More than 10.000 youna Cubans are 
studying in the Soviet union and a 
similar number have already gradu- 
ated, it has been revealed. 

Soviet higher education ministry 
representative Villy Trianov, speaking 
in Holguin recently, said that the 
Cubans, mostly science and technolo- 
gy students, were attending some 350 
further and higlicr education institutes 
in 60 towns in the USSR. 

In addition, between 250 and 300 
top-level Soviet experts were working 
in Cuba as advisers, he said. 

This huge lopsided exchange is just 
one aspect of the cooperation package 
deals under Comecon which in 1^1 
agreed in principle to give preferential 
treatment to underdeveloped member 
states to level up their economies. 

Cuba, which Joined Comecon in 
1972, was the first Latin American 
country to wipe out illiteracy and 
introduce obligatory education, 'but its 
rapid annual growtii rate, which in 
October stood at 9.2 per cent, has left 
glaring gaps In its ability to provide 
specializeo personnel. 

life Comecon plan put special 
emphasis on science and technology so 
that the underdeveloped states - 
Cuba, Mongolia and Vietnam -^uld 
acquire this skilled labour force. 

Part of this aid includes the training 
of young high-fliers on courses up to 
five years long in the more industrially 
advanced socialist countries, principal- 
ly the Soviet Union. 

A cooperation agreement between 
Cuba and the Soviet Union up to the 
year 2000 made public on November 
IS foresees Cubans training in special- 
ized middle and higher level institu- 
tions and leading personnel, specialists 
and workers in USSR companies and | 
organizations. 

Tt also includes the development of 
scientific resenreh with a transfer of 
documentation from the Soviet Union, 
joint research projects and in general 
the raising of the qualiricalions. 

Soviet and Comecon aid extends to 
large sectors of the economy including 
ar^cullurc, energy and nuclear power, 
metallurgy, electronics, fishing, geolo- 
gy and machinery production. 

Scholars to get 
10% bonus 

Scholars working for the Polish 
^ademy of Sciences have been prom- 
ised a pay rise that will put their 
average wage some 10 per cent above 
the national averaoe, rising to 30 per 
cent above nationaf average in the next 
three years. Dr Zdislaw KBCzmarek, 
the scientiric secretary announced to a 
meeting of the academy presidents 
praesicuum last week. At the same 
time, he said that the academy budget 
Vi'oiiid be “strengthened" by an aodi- 
tional 1,000 million zloty in 1985 from 
the Central Technical Fund. Invest- 
ment in research would also improve 
next year,, he said. 

In real terms, the announcement is 
glowing than it sounds. Poland 
miois only 2.5 per cent of its national 
mcorne to srience, whereas for most 
developed countries the figure is 
almost twice as large. Kaezmerek 
^Rpsmntiy made no mention of any 
fiddittoiiai eliowaoce for the academy 
vital hard currently, lack of 
' j only inhibited the input 

vital scientifte equipment, but has 
meant no subscriptions to foreign 

journals. ■ ■ 

/Mthoueb foreign colleagues have 
made a gaDont effort to help bridge this 
j|!*®™8lion'Bap by sending off prints, 

: £«nia!s and books to their Tullsh 
’ ^‘ipBgues, sud) assistance can be at 
only tempor ary and local. 

Cqlifprnia top 

A new torvqy listing 100 of the bright- 
^entisls under 40 in the 
u^ted ;Stotes. says that California is 
scfeiiM capital. C^for- 
' !he US in indus^al research 

r!lv in federal spenifog 

^T®?Pa^h^aiid dieyelopijeni. ^ 


Humanities graduates ^are uncivilized 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 
Humanities courses in US colleges and 
universities have drifted toward “cur- 
; ricular disintegration" and students 
, who lack “even the most rudimentary 
j knowledge about the foundations of 
their nation and their civilization", are 
naduating according to Mr William 
Bennett, chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

“What we have on many of our 
campuses is an unclaimed legacy, a 
course of studies in which the humani- 
ties have been siphoned off, diluted, or 
so adulterated that students graduate 
knowing little of their heritage, Mr 
Bennett wrote in a 42-page report 
released last week. 

The report. To Reclaim a Legaev, is 
the result of eight months of direus- 
sions with a 31-member study group 
appointed by Mr Bennett to assess the 
condition of the humanities in higher 
education. 

The study group found that: 

# A student can earn a bachelor's 
degree firom 72 per cent of all US 
colleges and universities without hav- 
ing studied American history or litera- 
ture, from 75 per cent without studying 
European hisloiy, and from 86 per 
cent without studying classical Greece 
or Rome; 

# While the total number of degrees 
awarded rose 11 per cent between 1970 
and 1982, the number of college stu- 
dents graduating with bachelor's de- 
grees in English dropped by 57 per cent 
- in philosophy, by 41 per cent, in 
history, by 6z per cent, and in modem 
languages, by SO per cent; 

# Fewer than half of all colleges and 
universities now require foreign lan- 
nage study for a bachelor's denee, 
down ftom nearly 90 per cent in 1966. 

While acknowled^ng that the sharp 
decline in the number of students 
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majoring in the humanities isjiarily 
due to students' concern for finding 
well-paid jobs after college, the report 
pinccs equal blame on academic admi- 
nistrators and faculty members. 

“Tile decline in learning in the 
humanities was caused in part by a 
failure of nerve and faitli on the part of 
many college faculties and administra- 
tors, and persists because of a vacuum 
in educaiional leadership.'' 

Mr Bennett wrote; “Wc have 
blamed others but the responsibility is 
ours. Not by our words but by our 


actions, by our indifference, we have 
brought about this condition, it is we 
the educaton who too often have given 
up the great task of transmitting a 
culture to its rightful heirs." 

The report focuses on what it de- 
scribes as the two basic prerequisites 
for learning in the humanities - good 
teaching and good curriculum - and 
makes recommendations for improve- 
ment in both areas. 

or all undergraduate aedit hours 


Witwatersrand to host 
foreign policy research 


from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 
South Africa's foreign policy since the 
union in 1910, disinvestment, intema- 
ttonal terrorism and the international 
dimensions of the trade union move- 
ment are likely to be the key areas of 
focus of a foreign policy research 
programme currently under considera- 
tion. 

Proposals for the establishment of 
the programme have been drawn up by 
the University of the Witwatersrand^s 
department of international relations, 
the only university teaching depart- 
ment in international relations in 
Africa. 

Motivation for the establishment of 
such a programme is that South Africa 
lags behind other countries when it 
comes to the documentation of foreign 

K oUcy, says Professor Dirk Kunert, 
ead of the department. 

. He hopes that if the programme is 
approved by the university administra- 
tion, and the necessary funding is 
forthcoming, it will develop into a 
research institute in lime - able to 
make a crucial contribution to local 
and international debate on South 
AMca's position in the world. 

If all goes well, the proeramme 
should be launched by raid-l98S and 
Professor Kunert tropes to lure two or 
three academics ftom Europe and the 
United States to undertake the initial 


research. 

The disinvestment, “long overdue” 
for research, is to be one of the 
inlorities of the programme, as will be 

S " lation of a senes of volumes on 
African foreign policy. 

Not only will the programme pro- 
vide a forum for mucn-nccded re- 
search, but it will be complementary to 


the teaching activities of the depart- 
ment. It will provide the ideal oppor- 
tunity for Wits to tap the expertise of 


the foreign academics, and enlarae the 
syllabus at the same time, says Irofes- 
sor Kunert. 

• The long-waited academic salary 
increases have been awarded at at least 
three universities, with senior 
academics receiving increasea ranging 
from IS to 23 per cent. 

For the first time this year, universi- 
ties were given a lump sum and the 
autonomy to decide how the increases 
should be awarded. 

A decision of the Committee of 
University Principals gave universities 
the independence of allocate the state 
funds as they wished, as long as the 
. increases corresponded to a key scale 
determined by the stale. 

As a result most senior academic 
staff have received an average 23 per 
cent rise backdated to October 1. 

7116 cost of implementing the in- 
creases has been esiimatecT at R5.7 
million. 


Colleges ban exam results 


frorn Geoft Maslen 
An extraordinary row broke out 
tween Australian academic unions and 
the Hawke government In the nin-up 
to the federal elections last week. 

Academics employed in New South 
Wales rolleges ol advanced education 
refused to lift bans they had Imposed 
on processing students’ qnd^f-year 
PKamlnaUon results in jm effort to 
force the government, which was sub- 
sequently returned, to . Increase its 
funding for the colleges. . • _ 

Theb^, ^ectngmore than 30,000 
students, were imposed last mMth and 
are part of , a campaim by the 
academics' state union to draw atten- 
tion the the Hawke governments, 
failure to meet its last election pjed^. 

Over the past three weks, the 
acadei^W' iW'4, eontinwd 19 wwk 


examinations and student essays but 
have refused to pass on the marks or 
grades to the colleges' administration. 

Last week, the colleges took the' 
issue to the state industrial conunis- 
sion. The commission ordered the 
union to lift the bans but academics 
said they would have to meet to discuss 
the issue, lliey said if they did lift the 
bans they would still ponrider further 
industrial action. 

The academics accused the minister 
for^ucatioii. Senator Susan Ryan, of 
being totally irresponsible end. of de- . 
liberately prolonging the dispute In an 
attempt to. turn student support, away. 

&oator Ryan told a Sydney news- 
paper, however, that there was no 
chance of additional money being 
made available to tertiary institutions 

.... ,rv,.. 


taken in the humanities, 87 per cent 
arc taken during freshman and sopho- 
more years, uccurding to the report, 
with non-humanities majors account- 
ing for the largest part of those credit 
hours. 

The report therefore stresses the 
primary importance of (|uality in intro- 
ductory courses, warning that if stu- 
dents '*do not experience the best the 
humanities have to offer early in their 
undergraduate careers, they are un- 
lik^ to come back for more". 

The report questions the common 
practice of leaving the teaching of 
introductory humanities courses to 
graduate assistants or part-linie tocul- 
ty, and blames graduate schools for 
training "narrow research specialists" 
who are “poorly equipped’’ to teach 
undergraduates. 

“Many graduate schools ... no 
longer address adequately the more 
pressing need of higher education for 
B^ood teachers, broadly versed in their 
fields, inspired by the power of their 


subjects, and committed to making 
those subjects speak In the undcr- 
graduuic, the report said. “Unless 
our graduate schools reexamine their 
prioniius, much of our leaching will 
remain mediocre and our students 
indirferent." 

In order to improve humanities 
curricula, colleges and universities 
must reshape their undergraduate cur- 
ricula based on a “clear vision of what 
constitutes an educated person, re- 
gardless of major," ami faculty should 
“put aside narrow departmentalism" 
and work with lulininisirators to struc- 
ture a challenging common curriculum 
with a core, of common studies, the 
report says. 

Citing the recent Kerr commission 
report on presidential leadership, 
which found thol only 2 per cent of the 
700 college and university presidents 
interviewed played a major rale in 
academic nfiairs, the study group 
stated that presidents should actively 
parlicipntc in the academic affairs of 
their institutions. 

“College and university presidents 
must lake responsibility for the educa- 
tional need of all students in their 
institutions by making plain what the 
institution stands for and what know- 
ledge it regards as essential to good 
education", the report said. 

The study group agreed that any 
curriculum aaopted should be well- 
balanced, based on original texts, 
extend throughout the college career, 
and reflect areas of faculty strength. 


The group concluded that an under- 
standing 01 the oriflin and develoj> 
mem of western civilization, a careful 
reading of major works in English, 
American and European literature, an 
understanding of major philosophical 
ideas, and foreign iangu^e proricien- 
cy, should be essential parts of any 
humanities study. 


Teacher training improved 
as fine is revoked 


by Geoffrey Parkins 

Following its consideration of propos- 
als put forward by the National Union 
of the Teaching Profession , the Educa- 
tion Ministiv in Kuala Lumpur has 
revoked its fine of £8,333 and ban on 
university places for 141 of the 
tenchers who recently resided from 
teacher training courses. The ministry, 
has also altered the liming of teacher 
trainee intake, so that places arc 
offered only after the Central Univer- 
sities Unit nas'relcased the names of 
suecessful university applicants. 

The new arrangements overcome 
the problem of students being faced 
with the dilemma of finding out they 
have won a university place five 
months after slartmg their teacher 
training courses. Resignations for this 
reason, averaging S per cent of intake, 
had caused the ^vernment much 
concern at a time when the country 


faces a serious shortage of teachers in 
key subjects. 

Under the new arrangements there 
will be two intakes of trainee teachers 
each year - one in January and a 
second In July. 

However, (he Education Minister 
Datuk Abdullah Ahmad Badawi 
emphasized that liis revoking of the 
fine and the university ban was a 
“special concession" for those who had 
resigned recently, which “would not be 
repeated for future trainees who con- 
travened their agreement with the 
ministry". The teachers to whom the 
concession was made must return to 
serve the ministry on completion of 
(heir univeraily courses. 

What is Impressive is the education 
minister's courage to reverse a deci- 
sion after listening to the teachers 
union recognizing that it had a valid 
case. 


In September 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

published a 4-page analysis of the joint statement 
from, the University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present aiid future role of higher 
education in 6ur society. 

Copies are available at 30p each*. 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited and send to: 
Lesley Griffiths 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 
Prio^ Houw, 

St John’s Lane, 

London ECIM 4BX 

This ipcludea posta^ within the UK 
; but Aot overaeaB/Red Star/ or hand delivery. 
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Instant pundits or considered experts? Paul Flather on the role of academics in the NUM dispute 

Ari.%.^.. <1 ■ i._ f,... 


After more than nine months of bitter 
wrangle the issues in the miners dis- 
pute seem as intractable as ever. But as 
the enormous historical nnd political 
importance of the strike is recognized, 
so more and more academics have 
been drafted in to clarify and to 
romment. Even mathcniaticians stag- 
ing a conference in Cambridge later 
this month plan to discuss the dispute 
with reference to game theory and 
probability. 

Yet for all the professional exper- 
tise, primarily from economists and 
energy specialists, but also from 
sociologists, industrial relations ex- 
perts. political scientists, even geolog- 
ists, “the facts" remain in as great 
dispute as ever, and the great d^te 
over the definition of an “uneconomic 
pit" not surprisingly rages on. Mr Mick 
McGahey. the vice-nrcsidcnl of the 
Narional Union of Mineworkers, is 
even searching for a one-handed eco- 
nomisr, because he is fed up with those 
who keep saying ‘‘on the one hand- 
. . . hut on the other iiand". The 
question rhen posed is nrc ilic 
academics in some sense failing the 
nation by not giving us rhe facts, say 
ahoin C0.1I stOLvs, or cneray demand, 
or energy supplies, or likc^job Josses 
from the new mining technology? 

One difficulty faced by academics is 
finding a channel to express their i 
views, nnd get them noticed. Hardly $ 
any academics seem to have inter- i 
vened in the public debate of rheir own 
accord. In almost every case, certainly e 
where serious research has been in- r 


Digging for truth in a 
coalheap of fiction-^ 
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Academics at the coalface 


yojved, it has taken a specific invita- 
tion from one or otherproiagonist or 
say London Weekend leleviuon's au- 
thorative Weekend Worid prog- 
ramme before a specific report has 
been produced. 

in ^neral the media are only ton 
anxious to find space or lime for yet 
another view on (he dispute. But it 
does raise a question about channels. 
As one professor put it: "We can 
always wnte in a learned journal. Bui 
then no one would notice." 

The academics who have intervened 
seem to fell into two types: the com- 


mentatOTs and the diviners. A typical 
exanmle of the first type is Professor 
Ian Fells, professor of energy con- 
servation at Newcastle University, 
who can hardly remember the number 
of radio and television Interviews he. 
has been on, ran^im from a 7 am start 
to talk on the BBC Today programme, 
to an Upm stvdio visit for a BBC 
Newmlghi Interview. 

Profesror Fells has a record of 
research in the field, and his research 
^up at Newcastle is In the middle of a 
thKe-year study of coal with particular 
lefcrence to OEien-casi mining, one of 
the controversial side issues of the 
dispute. Unfortunately The Technoio’ 
petd and Economic mure of the UK 
CoalTndustry will not be complete for 
some time^ yet. But he has been 
c^mMlating.; He Is an outspoken 
^tic of Arthur Scartilt's position, 
^ber reactors Include the new band of 
analysts such as Paul NIeld of 
Phillips and Drew, the stockbrokers, 
wno.are able to supply a quick macro- 
, ecoi^h; model m loved by the media. 

• _ Tito ditinerS' Include . Professor 
David Metcalf, professor ofeconomica 
at KentUn versity, who together with . 
Gavin Davies of stockbrokers Simon 
and CoatM, produced a report for 
Weekend World called “Pjt aosures, 

' some Economics". They worked out a 
(x»l-benefit analysis to the nation of 
keepirm open (or closing down) the 
worst 12 per cent mines or worst 50 to 
W P»«- forking in "a spirit of com- 

S ronilse” the authors concluded that 
VC. pits a year should be closed oif' 
syeraae* ; . 

' ; Frofesor' C6)h .Robi^ profes-. 
Sot pC ecbnpmics at the pnet^ eoono- ' 
tolcs centre at Surrey University, hafr 
done 4 lot iof broadcasfitlg', written ’ 
seva^ articles; and has ati article bn ' 
cost;benem appearing in l|le January ' 
,odi(ion of the Economic Revlw. He 
dras, drawn '^into the field when ho 
. wpeared for Leicestershire 'County 
Codnir.at .ihe' 1978 to 79. Vale of 
BeaVojr Inquiry, He has Irtng felt the 
. National' Caal l^ard has'been over- 
pilbitiating ihe likely demand for coal, 
^ere was bound to be trouble. The 
cluckens afe, coining home to roost." 


Government statements |hat coal 
stocks would last until next March 
before rationitie began. 

Mr Jonathan winterton, convening 
a four-member working environment 
research group at Bradford Universi- 
ty, has produced two reports on 
Minos, the new technology he believes 
is at the iwt of the dispute. By raising 
productivity in certain mines, leading 
to savings and job losses, Minos in fact 
suddenly changes the profit-loss de- 
finition of other pits which may have 
been working normally for years. 

Hissecona report came out in July. 
Mr Winterton, an industrial relations 
expert, is also working on a longer 
study with Ruth Winterton of the 
Northern College, Barnsley, on the 
tactics used in the strike. In particular 
he believes the NCB has broken new 
ground by using US style tactics in its 
active fostering of a back to work 
movement, giving incentives, provid- 
ing facilities and support.. 

A report which caught (he headltiiics ' 
was one done by Mr Andrew Glyn, a 
Marxisi economist at Corpus Chiisti, 
Oxford, taking into account the 
longer term costs of unemployment 
caused by closing down a pic. The 
report was done for the NUM which 
had teen pointing out the costs since 
March. But it took interventions from 
academics before the point really 
struck home. It is a point picked up by 
the Anglican bishops, most notably 
Professor David Jenkins, the Bishop of 


adequate bosis for informed manage- 
ment decisions. The five are con- 


' Oyer at the Science PoliM Research 
ymt at Sussex.Unlvensitjr, Sussex, Pro- 

'r^tsnr * GiifTMia 


• inlenjl^, and Dr John Skea and Mr 


■pH .c^ ■Modts Weekend W^d, 
cqU^i'^Ihe Miters* Strike and Rlebtric- 
iiy .Supply";:the lwo hada ^k to do 
Ihb^.^jpbrt ^iohj^deej to ^nfinn,. 


Professor David Jenkins, the Bishop of 
Durham; 

Dr Huw Benyon, reader in social 
stodles at Durham University, has 
mven several lectures and countless 
interviews on the dispute. He has given 
evidence to several inquiries Into 
ppen-casl mining, saying that weight- 
ing towards deep mining shoiildT be 
maintained- He points out the natural 
dlmoultlcs of a compromise because 
the strike is about Jobs and not wages 
As such, he believes the parallels by 
• Tony Bonn and Enoch Powell to 
revolts and rebellion of past cerituriea 
are wcU drawn. He is now editing a 
on the dispute to be published in 
Januaiy by New Left Books with 
articles from Jonathan Wimerton, Mr 
Robert Fryer, principal of Northern 
CoIIj^ , and Mr Colin Sweet of South 
Bank Polytechnic, among others. . 

. MrSweet,directorofthcCentrefor ' 

Bnergy Studio, has written on the 
tennition of *'uneoonqmic'* bits arid 
Plan for Coal. Hp belief the Govern* 
mem has been facing two ways on coal 
. .wanting to run it down for 

, pbllhcal reasons, yet 'conscious' of the 
««^,toroMltoofhoiany,M “ 
ml -blackmail. The British Geological 
Survey has entered (he. fray.^tfi Dr 
^ard-Cro^ett pointing how the ! 

wre tehig ;sh6r- 
tened by deliberate eoriceiitratlon oii ' 
cert^ seams. Mr Bill Robinson of the 
l^ndon: Business Schopl has shown ' 
now jumps in riiiners’ pay changed 

the Drofitabilife of certain mln«. ? • 
Morcrocentry a team offive accouri- 
taritsTincfer Prttessor David Cooper, 
of 8«^untin& and 

the Univdrsily of Mari^crter Institute 
or Science. and TocHno)Ogy, arid Pro^ : 
feasor Tony, Lowe; • prof^r W ‘ 
aecodiitandy and flnahcial manag^ 
•tnent at Sheffield Univeroty, ar^ in ' 
an ,articjo;due to. be- published .fo i 


r BiMi o ucaiig lu urcaie uangers oi ponniicatingi 

iOM It (»n easily be shown that £1 Dr Benyon was quite clear that the 

te te? ^ important issues had not 

tetter spent creating more jobs in really taken off. ^We are nine months 

A?oKnH u/ ?r mining. James into the dispute and (here is still no real 
ntelL William Fbstcr of Brunei clarification of the issues. I do think 

“ademics should have been more 
Uon of the dispute known as a Priority involved. They should not fall into 

academics had helped to clarify or 
East cloud the issues. I&ost were pretti 
fiS **^"**’ issues had been clarified 

Isue o*?5he BiS of rourse academics were cx- 

riarRelalions nf f”**!**' ‘‘‘“S'*® themselves, 

and Mrl pSI5;j?i Wadding on Many were worried about the lack of 
I ^pold of Reading "a coherent framework" in which to 

doing a paper on the place the debate Thiu ProfSsOT 

SSSFiffF fes.ias-.x- 


, Awa 

ties IS monitoring police activities. 
Professor Ben Robert, professor of 
mdustnal relations at Ihe Undoa 
bchool of Economics, is actively In- 
volved advising ACAS. . • 

Why do (hey intervene at aii in a 
current debate? It certainly cannot be 
toe money. To wake up early for the 
/oday programme will result m £19.65 
payment, while a Weekend World 
report would earn £200, though every- 
one 18 coy about the amounts mvolved.- 
Many do concede it is a public dutv. 
Professor Metc^f admits ' feeling a 
u would have edntri- 

Tu , « J5 Ji*®u8hls at some point, but 
• the LWT mvifatibn helpedto cobceri- 
' (rate the issues. 


that any intervention in this debate 
could so easily appear to be politically 


u,.b»Kjiia. 1116 live are con- couia so easily appear to be politically 
stimned be»use they have worked motivated, leading many academics to 
the NCB and could be deemed to be cautious. The SPRU team is con- 
have ted access to privileged informa- tinuing to monitor coal stocks, but it is 
tion. But the article at present sujjres- unlikely they would have got so In- 
sed IS widely seen as a tellina indict- volved without LWT’s Invitation, 

mem or methods so far used by the The assumption made for every 
D°'fc. n academic intervening is that they have 

t'rotessor Patnek Minford, profes- some relevant professional, expertise, 
sor or economics at Liverpool Uni- Professor Pells made the point strongly 
versity, a leading free market theorist, that academics should not stray out- 
nasco-imlten with Peter Kung a paper side their fields of expertise. This 
on cost-benefit analysis of pit closures, would devalue the contribution made 

trying to unravel levels of compeosa- by the academic community in gener- 

tion due to the miners. His point, in ai. Professor Robinson was uncertain 

contrast to say Professor Mcicairs if expertise had been as well deployed 
work, would be that given public ex- as possible. Mr Glyn warned of the 
penditure Iimiis and a desire to create dangers of pontificating. 

inlv! It l-AII ABC, 111 ka pk>«ia._ n T . 


Of he dispute, mostly of picket versus 
police violence “The priblcm isTh, 

Wodtl They don t dnnk at the same 
well. ^ 

, The Edinburgh Television Festival 
m September brought to the surface 
hitler feelings about media coverasT 
with Arthur Scargill accusing Se 
mediq of gross bias against the NUM 
.ProfcMor Alastatr Hetherinaton' 
of Snrlmg University saying his anffi 
showed 11 to be fair. Dr Tracey is nw 
heading a research project monilorine 
coverage of the dispute on (he tn-o 
main news programmes. 

The group, helped by Dr Guy 
Cumberbatch of Aston UnivcTsity 
have already uncovered some Interest- 
ing findings: Scargill totally dominated 
the early roverage of the strike and Ihe 
Labour Party issued ten times more 
statements than the Oovemment The 
study IS being extended until the end of 
the dispute, which regrettably means 
any results cannot be fed into cunent 
coverage. 

One of the problems, as Professor 
Peter Matthias, professor of economic 
history at Oxford University, noted h 
to do With the symbolism ofihe dispute 
which somehow takes over from de- 
tailed, fine, reasoned arguments, Pro- 
fessor Matthias, who is editing a series 
on mining for the Oxford l^iivenily 
Press, said the gulf between public 
rhetoric and private professional argu- 
ment was greater in this dispute then 
any other. 

It reminded him of some of the great 
religious disputes of the past in central 
Europe when thousands would be 
killed in what appeared to be a dispute 
about whether the sign of the cross 
involgicd two or three fingers, obli- 
vious of the complex theological issues 


Mr Benyon .for example described 
all.the time tallong to too media as 


(rate the Issues. «‘wng 10 ino media as 

^qe.r|ythi!„l,m«chtob6g.i„„lb, 

WupV' ProJeisor^K .2£g®S5fyS'fe^ “oM . 


ever academics may rontribute, 

Professor . John Eldridge, head of 
Glasgow University's Media Group, 
saidne had detected real alienation 
from some academics towards the 
media. “They fed cheated at the way 
some statements have been distorted, 
ihoiieh of course reportcrt face great 
promems. The most common com- 
plaint is agniiisL “agenda-setting". But 
Professor Metcalf on the other hand k 
full of praise for the Weekend World 
team. Professor Fells said producers 
had rung him on Sunday evenings to 
talk through ideas and Sew angles" 
for covering the dispute the next week , 
though ho admitted some programmes 
usin^one researcher had been nished, 
leading inevitably to mistakes. 

Some academics said they fdt some 
measure of agreement on some of the 
complexities had been produced by 
academics. For example Professor 
Pells felt himself in line with the SPRU 
findings and Profe^or Robinson's 
work. Professor Minford on the other 
hand said that the Issues somehow 
seemed clearer in March. “Academics 
have been tossing stones into the pond 
ever since creating ripples." Professor 
Metcalf said the point was not that 
academics should or can pull in the 
same direction, but that by illuminating 
the issues they can help ajgreement. 

On the whole then acacfemics have 
played (heir part, but they are slow off 
the mark. One may well wonder why it 
has taken so long for some fairly 
obvious analytical points on the dis- 
pute to have been made. For example 
. criticisms of NGB accounting proce- 
dures have been voiced for sever^ 
years, yet only with the coming article 
In^ Accounumey can we expect a dfr 
tailed critique. Equally the social cost 
arguments were only really taken up 
by academics well after the disputes 
started. Some research bodies inriud- 
ine.tbe Industrial Relations unit at 
Vl^rivlck University and the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Re* 
search do not plan any speical study of 
the dispute, though some work has 
,• teen done by the joint Policy Studies 
Institute arid Royal Institute of Jater- 
national Affairs energy policy prog* 
ramme. 

The final chapter of (he dispute will 
have to be left to the historians, among 
them Professor William Ashworth, 
formerly of Bristol Univereity, who is 
writing the 'final yoltime 01 OUP^ 

. terips oh mining. But perhaps tbp 
),mrp of qeademt^ into the debate is 
playing a cnitial rple in the ^spute not 




arguments. Oh teth sides. Of course 
such • tw^hahded ; approaches will 
hardly please Mr McGahey. 
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In an era of retrenchment and uncertainly over 
future student numbers, it is easy to forget that 
only two decades ago ihc lalk in higher 
education was of expansion and cxpcriincni. 
The launch of the new universities was then in 
full swing as the first 300 students completed 


The lucky eight were chosen from a freld of 
31, most breaking with tradition again by 


the first term at Essex and Lancaster, joining 
the pioneers of Sussex. East Anglia ancl York. 
Kent and Warwick were ready to follow iit 
1965, with Stirling bringing up tlic rear two 
years later. 

The esiablishment of the eight campus 
universities represented a unique initiative for 
British higher education since all their fore- 
bears evolved cradually from local institutions. 
Even Kecle, the forerunner of the new wave, 


basing themselves away from large centres of 
population. Each was given a turgcl of 3,(l0tl 
studcnls within Hi years but some, such us 
Warwick with its ulti male expectation of J5.00U 
students or more, set out to l>e much larger. As 
it turned out, the University Grants Commit- 
tee's policy in the years of expansion was to 
promote growth in the older universities and 
(he new institutions generally remain rather 
smaller than most of their counterparts. 

However, although the new universities huve 
come to be identified with the Robbins Com- 


mittee's expansion plans, actually the concept 
was taken on hoard by the UGC as curly :is 
1959, before tlic urgency of providing more 
places h:id been accepted. The interest was :is 
much in a new approach, acaJcmicully and 
organizationally, us in the utilitarian question 
of access to higher cdiicuLion. 

The students, too, were looking for miiuc- 


thing different from the usu:il university fare. In 
a new scries, journalists from The THES and 


the Educatiimal Sunplement, The Times, The 
Guardian, The Observer and the 67n.vj?oii' 


Herald revisit Ihc campuses where they studied 
in the early days of (he new universities. In the 
first part, PHILIPPA INGRAM, deputy editor 
of The THES, goes back to Sussex UnivtTsitv. 


Times and tides 


turn at Sussex 


With its novelty long since worn off, 
and its reputation for glamour and 
radicalism much loneu down, it's 


possible to see Sussex Univerity more 
clearly as just one of a number of 


pleasant campus universities offering 
multi-discipline degrees. 

Although the academic organization 
of Ihe university has been refined and 
modified in places, today's new stu- 
dents enter basically the system estab- 
lished 23 years ago. The schools of 
study provide the academic structure, 
not individual disciplines. Students 
choosing sociology as their major sub- 


S 'ect, for example, can opt for one of 
ive schools (African and Asian stu- 


rive schools (African and Asian stu- 
dies, cultural and community studies, 
English and American studies, Euro- 
pean Studies or social sciences) which 
will determine their choice of “contex- 
tuar or subsidiary subjects. Many of 
these had intriguing titles, .such as 
“Ute Modem European Mind" and 
“Concepts. Methods and Values", 
Qhe latter with a reputation for great 
difficulty) and standiirds of inventive- 
ness seem to have been maintained: I 
noted "Comparative Epistemologies” 
and “Disease and Madness” ore now 


being offered by Ihe School of African 
and -Asian Studies. 


and -Asian Studies. 

It's an extremely complicated 
academic structure, alfotving wide stu- 
dent choice and inducing not a few 
administrative headaches. The theory 
Is that by the third year, each studenrs 
different courses will link up to form a 
coherent intellectual whole. Whether 
this synthesis occurs or not depends 
partly on the brightness of the indi- 


vidual student, partly on the guidance 
oftered by faculty in particular disci- 


plines. 

In their first year students are given 
a good deal of care and attention. 
Personal tutors discuss choice of sub- 
jects and a two-term preliminary 
rourse is designed to ease the transi- 
tion from sixth form to degree level 


work. There is ^eater choice of prelira 
(purses now and the exam at the end of 


the second term has been abolished 
(very few failed it), but the idea of 
leaching study techniques and essay 
wming skills remains the same. 

On the arts and social science side, 
tutorials and seminars are still the basic 


teaching method, although staff stii- 
dent ratios have suffered as a result of 


the university cuts. Now four students 
rather than two share a tutorial and 


one member of faculty rather than two 
loads a seminar. But so far moves from 


For, 60 years the paCteiii of university 
Bdutl ^ucatloD has been rooted in 
the srnali tutorial class led by a 


staff tutor. Tl^ cxlrainural 
> departmerits of (he 22 universities 


which have responsible body status 
jtoUcipate that (he.iiew chaiigc In 


^*b^g could radically alter that. 

Tb^ world, regarded by nuny 
Who have bad. to fight , for tbetr 
; ftoources In toe martet place, has. 
;'C^etpteseenaiallt(|etooco^,the, 
the 1944 education act wilh 
Qf Mie resfdepitlal colleges. , 
'^.to^riutbqrUy.c^c^off^i^ 

■ ^veattoR Bold toe Open Unlverd^ 
-nayetoBsefiedibelr importance.as an 
®*M8tIve finite to education tor 
: -.?®^ :studtet8. In short Ihe Iradl- 
seen an anonialy. ! 

' fijf” ^"^vttent of ^uc&lion and 
^ advantage of (hat 

J f in 3 ?Jh?:i 3 ^^y 


some disciplines to give lectures a 
more prominent role have been re- 
sisted: lectures remain optional. 

One project that seems to have 
faded out, at least for arts students, is 
the arts science scheme, a wcll-mean- 
inp but forlorn attempt to give arts and 


science specialists some tnsight into 
each other's methods. The idea was 
that each arts student would pick a 
science course or project and vice 
versa. The history of whist, and the 
history of bell-ringing are two projects 
a historian recalled supervising. But 
not contributing to the final tegree, 
the scheme never really had much of a 
chance. Today remedial maths and 
introductory computing prove a more 
realistic proposition for arts and social 
science students, though science stu- 


The major difrerence for first-year 
students now must be living accom- 
modation. Twenty yean ago, they 
lived in Brighton, where the university 


bought up bed and breakfast places in 
small hotels (guest houses) newly va- 
cated by the summer holiday makers. 


and allocated fresher students to them. 
This system, though a source of some 
grumbling (it invanably meant sharing 
a room , and moving out in the yaca- 
(ions) worked rather well. .Students got 
a cooked breakfast - if they got up in 
time to cat it > a central location and 


company. 

The arrangement finally teetered to 
an end in 1^4. The numoer of guest 


liouses had been declining as small 


hoteliers were increasingly squeezed 
out of Ihc market by the rise of 


package holidays, and students voted 
with ineir feet after the lowering of the 
age of majority in 1970, when (he 
university couia no longer act in loco 


university could no longer act in toco 
pare/i/fr. If students decided they were 
Ted up with the neanderthal guest 
house rules (no visitors after 10.30pm; 
no members of the opposite sex above 
the around floor) and moved out half 


the ground floor) and moved out half 
way through the year, there was little 
the univeraty could do. 

Now all first years are housed on the 
campus, either in one of the six Park 


Houses, in the Park ViUagp or most 
popular, in the area called the East 
Slope. This collection of self-catering 

• r_ _ I l._ U.bSIa 


units, which looks at it was built for 
■battery hens, houses students in 
groups of six to twelve. There don’t 
seem to be any particular rules 
attached to the campus accommoda- 
tion, there is no segregation by year or 
by sex, and the mam source or friction 


tiirnliigtha system of ftmdiiig on Its 
head, ^e new ftmdfaig mecnanlsm 


eSi olher. fqr liinlted ftinda. 

towards large popular and less de* 


buying up some large properties suit- 
able for conversion. 

The students' union hus become 


more prominent, but this may simply 
he a function uf the growth of siudcnl 
members und consequent proliferation 
of welfare activities and union 
societies. It is more politicized - since 
the lute IQfiOs elections for union posts 
have taken place on n slate system, 
whereas previously aspiring bureauc- 


rats of any or riojiolitical persuasion 
would stand for ofiice. Still (be reputa- 


I f IvL3iS4*JiW..V . ^ y 




A dance held by Sussex students’ union In 1964 



tion for student radicalism seems no 
more justified now (hen then, and i( 
would takeavery bigis.sue to get 1,(H)0 
students to a union meeting. As well as 
the mninstrenm political societies like 
the Labour Club and Social Democrats 
there is a proliferation of small politic- 
al groups with titles such as the 
Libertarian Socialists or Revolnlion- 
ary Communist Party. But these lend 
(o undergo subtle changes of name and 
policy during summer vacations, 
marung it hara to follow the rise and 
fall of parliculer tendencies. Women's 
groups and gay rights* groups, which 
arc well represents, of course had no 
place at all 20 years ago, back in the 
dark ages. 

The union offices arc still in Palmer 
House, the'building'whi^ surrounds 


the courWard and moal that visitors 
hrsi see. Once (he focal ooint of social 


hrsi see. Once (he focal point of social 
Ufc on campus, the old snack bar and 
refectory and the senior common room 
have all be dispersed to places 
which were just part of the general 
building site. 

Falmer House wouldn't be bin 


enough to provide for the increased 
population but it is depressingly empty 
- a few desultory students pTayine on 


JlP 








Present-day students ei\joy the sunslilne In n courtyard among the arts 
buildinp. 


is noise from neighbouring stereos. It 


looks a rather claustrophobic way to 
live, but it’s a good deal cheaper than 
renting a flat or room in Brighton - 
about£16.35 a week IndudinglieatiRg 


flats In Brlgliton and Hove as they 
always did, out these are scarcer and 


and rates compared to £20 to £24 a 
week in town exclusive of heat, rates 
and travel expenses. Given that Ihe 
value of student grants has fallen by 
'about 30 per cent over the last 20 years, 
this is a major consideration. 

There are some 4,600 students 
altogether (compared to 1 ,500 in 1964) 


more expensive. Living Off Cantus, 
an Information sheet issued by the 
student union welfare ofiice advises 
first-years to start Lookii^ for their 
second-year accommodation at the 
beginning of the summer term. It even 
mentions squatting as a possible 
alternative, but adds prudently that 


- a few desultory students playing on 
ihe space invaders (an innovation) and 
autumn leaves and the odd polystyrene 
cup floating in the moal. 'This aquatic 
feature, it turns out, has proved ex- 
tremely expensive to maintain, and the 
section of moat behind Falmer House 
has been filled in, an unusual victim of 
the cuts. 

Brighton town, was and, as far as I 
could tell, remains the centre of social 
life for Sussex students, thought (he 
campus functions as a mini village 
now. Tliere is the usual programme of. 
societies* meetings, vastly increased 
sport facilites- (where lud Virginia 
wade practise?) but live music is rare 
with even a mediocre band charging' 
£800 a night and a gpod one at least 
£2,000. Instead there are discos every 
night except on Sunday. The what's on 
guide in the union newspaper this term 


wag advertising a sixties night disco. 
It's Bood to know that not airthe tunes 


It's good to know that not all ihe tunes 
have changed. 


and room for 1,650 on campus. 
Second-yeu- students move out Into 


time for repairs etc". To a limited 
extent the university has tiled to 
alleviate the housing shortage by 


TAe author wa at Sussex University 
from 1964 to 1967 in the School of 
African and Aslan Studies. 


Felicity Jones looks at how changes in funding will affect the 
traditional pattern of extramural teaching 


propoB^ hi the letters sent out last 
Is a mechanism based on output 
rathOT than Input ^ 

Whereas before (he DBS sup- 
ported (hreequurters of the; obits of ' 
staff tutors and tlireequarters of part 
Hme teaching costs ei a programme 
agreed, between Itself and the ex- 
tramural department, now toe sys- 
tem wUl be based on students^ attend- 
ance. ^ '-M - 

Apart from a proportion m money 
held back for Innovatory practotep 
and waiting for departmepts wll^h : 
particular piroblems of geognplnc 
tedatioD and dass size, the core of the 
dooT money win be distributed on a 
^petltive basis. The extimnuffi 
dep^ments wlUi be competing wllli 


mandbig dasses as Ihe only way to 
survive. The simulation exercise car- 
ried out through the Universities 
Crancil for adults and continuing 
education with the helpof six univer- 
sities to test bite the new system 
would work found (bat It favoured 
those with a low number of frill time 


staff, high part lime staff and high 
uiri^nit* . 


Departments like Leeds which lias 
prld^ Itself on Its high ratio of. 
fehui^ staff and three year tutorial 
dasses, all encouraged by the In- 

S actoratc, wUl be IdiockeilsidewB^. 

any who did, not. prepare for Hie 
change will find It hard hence the 
safety net negotiated with TJCACE 
that no one have to cope with 
more thpn a 10 per cciit 4rtip m foods 
in the fint year and (he necessity to 
Londoq arid dty utrivOTalties out 
ot'ilhe etpiathm otherwise all the 
money ' would land. In their laps 


within 10 years. 

. Those who In prlndpie openly 
teck a switch to atutKfnl-ccntred 
funding are however concerned ab- 
out (he lack .of a well articulated plan 
for conllnuuiE education. Mr Dick 
Smethural^: director of Oxford’s de- 
partment, who is a former Treasury 
dvil. servant and member of the 
UCACE negotiating team, thinks it 
could be a regressive effort. 

As he told the conference of Welsh 
extramural directors In the summer: 
*'We are goitng to be forced back a 
. hundred years in the early days of (ho 


unlverrtly exteashms when under- 
paid and .Undervalued s(aff, part 


tone, blit often of hl^ distinrtlon 
went, around from town to town; 
when the large popular lecture -en- 
sured flnailcui] survlvpl aUd eolhu- . 
siaats.lrtuu.ithe class sifter the lecture 
subinilted lessayi ond^weroalvarded ' 
certiflrtties^” . | 


He does not qugrrel .with the 
objective of Betting better value for 
money with the DES exercising lever- 
age to channel activities. Into priority 
areas bat argues that bthel* merits 
such as using the inspectorate more 
rigorously copld have achieved the 
same enm. 

The traditional partnership with 
the Workers’ Educational Asmdalhni 
will also be threatened berause mil- ' 
vcrsilles wUI have to demand a higher 
Income or reduce joint dasses. 

Oxford, Hke Bruiol and Surrey, 
saw the writing oii the wall and 
. moved pul of toe way towards self 
sufficiency. Tl recdvcs U50,000 
apiece item Iho UGC and DES and 


gCTierates‘£lm Itself, But others like 
Leeds mid Siieffleld will be In dlffa^* 
ty wlthont the ' advantages irf a 
"name” which, will altracf. vldting. 
AUi4HcUns lo'Tucrktfte rttoimer' 
aclioob. . . ^ 
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Living in a limbo between 
childhood and adulthood 


In whntcver other histories Sir Keith 
Joseph may have earned a place, he 
lias an assured one in the history of 
adolescence. The medieval youth was 
an adult when he was sirone enough to 
bear arms. As a result or the Latcy 
committee, the age of majority in 
Britain was reduced to 18. It was 
different when it alJ had to do with land 
Ictiiire nr family and house, or rile of 
passage. It was, and is, different where 
the inbe or guerilla warfare dictate' 
other priorities, ll was, and is, diffC' 
rent for different groups witfn'n our 
own society. The rites and synihoKs arc 
different. At my barmitzvah at the age 
of 13 1 may not have become a man as 
everyone was busy (oiling me I had, 
but ]| was different in lone trousers. 
And. of course, it was, and is, every* 
where, difTerent for girls. 

The history of childhood and 
adolescence is a thriving international 
industry. The history oT adulthood is 
jiqss obviously a historical sub-branch, 
but historians, anthropolopsts, social 
scientists of all kinds, nave eyes on the 
moments and styles and problems of 
transition. And on social class differ- 
ences >■ noting how the nineteenth 
century public school, the expansion of 
hi^er education, changing patterns of 
senoolingand apprenticeship, the tele- 


outlook between the adolescent and 
the adult, in the US, Bennett M. 
Berger has explored the link between 
instilutionalixed adolescence and the 
expansion of higher and continuing 
cdiicmiun. Whtit he described n de- 
cade ago, Sir Keith will be pleased to 
hear, was cniitJed “The New Stage of 
American Man - Almost Endless 
Adolescence''. 


it would 


:ar • thm whatever 


Two weeks ago angry placard-beanng 
students and teachers strode out into 
the centre of one of Birmingham s 
busiest highways, with the aim of 
bringing traffic to a hall. The demon- 
stration was not designed to bring 
attention to a major dispute over pay 
or the closure of a popular school. All 
were engaged in an attempt to high- 
light the furore surrounding the city's 
pUins for a previously relatively tran- 
quil sector - adult education. 

That the protest should take place in 
Birmingham might seem even more 
surpris^, given the fact that its chief 
education officer for many years was 
Sir Lionel Russell, chief architect of 
the Russell Report on adult education 
in the early 1970s, a document which 
advocated major reforms, and which 
became to adult education what the 
Plowden Report had been to primary 
schooling ofthe 1960s. 

In compiling the report, Russell 
drew for inspiration on much of the 
pioneering work whi^ has already 
Been carried out in Birmingham. In- 
deed, the citys present adult educa- 
tion network, comprising a dozen 
major institutes which also disseini- 
nate their work through community 
centres and classes in schools, owes 
much to his personal involvement. 

Hie Russell reputation in adult 
education remains so high nationally 
that to challenge its very foundations 
in Birmingham would seem, to some, 
to be inconceivable. Yet it is precisely 








changes lake place in warfare, or the 
age of majority, or human develop- 
ment, students remoin - in policy 


social classes, widening gaps between 
childhood and adulthood. However 
hard developmental psychologists or 
human development specialists try to 
identify them, titete are In our soaely 
no neat cut-off points at which boys 
become men. or &rls women. 


Studenthoo.d complicates it all, and 
Sir Keith Joseph is making it more 
coinplicAted. underlying the way stu- 
dent questions- espedatly grnnts-arc 
perceived is a twentieth century view 


of adolescence not always made ex- 
plicit. 

Adolescence as a "problem period" 
of human development was invenled- 
malnly in the United States - in the 
1890s, flrst^blhdzed by O. Stanley 
Hall in- 1904, and enthusiastically 
adopted Ond.magnified by the indust- 
rial .world for the rest of this century . 
As childhood and child-centred educai 
tlQii gained attention, so did the ' 
adolescent , cushion' against the* haish 
and dangerous ndult world gain firm 
IbaUng. As ' juvenile labour was cur- 
tailed, whooling was expanded. . As 
higher education gnw and appren- 
ticeship decreased. Tbeyears of school- 
ing lengthched, The world discovered, 

. and implemented, the need to legislate 
for compulsory schooling, and fonger 
compulsory schooling, war, the de- 


compulsory schooling, war, the de- 
■ qline. of cnjirch' Authority, Changing 
' sexuu behaviour, and a lot more, 

. luiderllned the adolescent i"problcm'' 

’ .and the need for esroert responses to It. ^ 
Books in the l9ws could talk ^out. 

; chlfdnn "between, the ages of 12 and 
. • l7'|.. Surveys of children^ Leisure acH- . 
! \4t|eB .after: the Serohd .Worid War 


' could inciqde ah ago group up to' 20, 
NO one qpite knew wnat adoleKence 
' wu, jhow,:.)bng. U. lasted (there are . 

. eitbrniduiii.dtscrepdncics among th'd 
■ psychology, leixlbobks), but It yvas here 
'.'.to stay. 

.. ;Th'c' itbr^ipc trkhnlkm to adulthood' . 
]iii:"Bdyanoed’' societies Was no longer ' 
by the eariy thrust into fattbry employ-: 

, .ment.or l^. ariy of the rjtual hurdles ' 
i .'bvir ivSiicb many ^bdcii^ predpitate'i 
. ' .their young (thoU^ wc still create' i 
. , ' adults; pretty .rapjoly .when ' we need 
, : them .to shoulder 'arms).' How it. all 
..hajroencd bps attracted'pjstovians into. 

. hliludy 6fichopUrtg'a'nd.Veliidon,-the'‘ 

' Boys- Brigade tuid the YMCA, indust-. 
i ri^s)cllls arid' the faniily. Sqrge social 
'Mienlists fought bai^; FVank 


nt, students remain - in policy within the service, and created a deep 
considerations - equated with adoles- schismofopmlonbelweenmembersaf 
cents. If not children. That, at least, is the city's Lab^r education group and 
the implication of using government their colleagues, 
decisions to increase student depend- 'fhe present dispute centres around 
ance, to withdraw the established an ammtious plan oy the city coundl's 
practice and policy of providing free performance review committee to 
tuition in Britain, to increase parental amalgamate and streamline all corn- 
contribution to and control over their muniw provision - sports, leisure acti- 

young. Nearly 20 years ago I wrote nn vltles, youth and community work, as 
article for UniversUUs Quarteriy advo- well as adult education - and place it 
eating "Salaries for Students", on the under one adminstratlve department, 
main grounds that students had by the leisuro services. 
aw of 18 an equal right with everyone The proposal hag been countered by 

else of that age to adult status and strong ana emotive opposition from 
treatment. I also held the view that the the Birmingham branch ofthe Nation- 
post-school education process - re- al Association of Teachers in Further 
gardless of the social position or future and Higher Education which branded 
status of the people concerned - was a the plan a bid to transfer adult educa- 

form of work, or at the very least Uon "Into the parks department", and 

apprenticeship, and 8ho^ld therefore has embarkeo on a programme of 
attract a wage or salary and all tho ^dtlons, protest rallies and public- 
conditions that noraialfy accompany demonstrations, 
them. Labour took control of Birmingham 

On the streets of medieval Oxford Qty Coun^ in May this year, and 
there was immature and adult be- charged the performance review com- 
haviour, and Uiere still is. There is tnittee with toe task of overhauling the 

immature behaviour to be seen in rug city's leisure provision. 

country, in Behind the move was an underlying 
student bars and college hostels. Some concern about sports provision in 
immature behaviour, and a great deal Birmingham and the dual use of school 

of adult behaviour - as jn the adult . fadUtles. Four years ago the Sports 

world as a whole. In student terms we Council agreed to match Blimlng- 

wltness the uncertainties of tho hum's municipal muters pound for 

"almost endless" prolongation of the . .pound in a .md to improve sporting 
educational procra itself, and of the fadlltea. Each organization pledged 

state of dependent by which the £75,000 to the scheme to upgra^ 

student is defined. In addition to the facilities in some of the city's sdnools 

sychologicol literature of the "prob- and to make them more readily avail- 

ims* there are other explanations of able to the public, 

le adolescent state which policy deci- Disquiet surfaced recently about the 
ons constantly confirm that students slow pace atwhich the dual use scheme 

ihaUt. J. B. Maw.talks about "social has progreo^, vrith the performance 

dolescence whlch.lasts "an Indefinite review committee now keen to enlarge 

eriod of lime". While the books are the programme to embrace what » 

omgbalanceti, does It matterwhether views to be other recreationsd func- 

/e are pr^ucing an ^ult society? Honi, including adult education. In 

vben s^dent dependent is in- overhau^gthesystemitalsoproposes 

i^sedidoesitniatterthattlu^indefl- a programme geared to a 52-week 
ilte penod suddenly looks longer preientation, rather than an adhere 
atner than shorter? ^ enoe to academic terms, and in some 

instances a pay-as-you-^ structure. 

Members of the performance review 
committee maintain the changes will 
^ 'be purely adniinistratlve: not only 

Sir Kdth diverts resources else-' enhandne leisure facilities for the 
where, antagonises. Convervative pa- Oitlzeni of Birmingham, but also over- 

rents and voters, tampers witji three coming dupll^tjon in staffing, and 
decades of :BritisH poli^ fees and ' bureaucratm problems asspclated with 
hiainlenance, produces a major revolt the adniiiUitration of the eixistlDg ser- 
ofConservativqMPs, gets the students vibes -by two council departments, 
our on.- the:; streets and ktaffi pretty education and leisure, 
solidly l^lilnd them, persists in reduc-: .Representatives of.Natfhe in Binn- 

ing the. standpird! or livihg of ipost ih^am rontendthe plaDposesacUre, 
students;aqd proposes' to. cId. foe sgme threat to '.t^. future ot^the jadult. 
for qiore, and starts theiproeeq of:' (Education ttrace. They argue tiiait It is 
dismantling c^'e approach; to, student' an fit'tegrd part of the, nty's entire 
sup)wrt,;wrihoutany.hopeof,Bbcesnt6. , education t^teidni, and cannot be inter- 
anotHer. . . " - , . i ;; pieted as bdni recreational fo ebara^ 

. Huher prh^ation goes oh being ter: .;Plecfog foe s^etn under foe 
devalued,' and whittled aivay - but- . buMrvlrion of .a management team 
among the protesis arquqd issues of. : 'with no knowledge of exMrience of 
grants, ana places, and , fees, and educational philr^hy or provisibn 
diser^tioAaryi awards, aqd, the tyhole . iWpiild ^ "dlianfoas’','' : ■ ,’ 
busiric$s bf 'acbbks to and .'support fofr ' i;> IhO :ufo6b!i' members have 
and in hi^cr education^ : 1 ,want to mcerisiidlwWhfotheyregaiti'h^^^ 


disofotioAaryi awards, and tbe'^ tybole 
business bf 'acbbks to and .'support fofr 
and in education^': 1. ,want to 


Sir Lionel Russell: Birmingham's adult education pioneer 

A question of 
management 

Maggie Richards man of Birmingliam's 

review committee rema 
rCpOlLS Oil despite the objections, th 

Birmingham’s of 

controversial payinf for these facilities 

1 r j lx make sure they obtain 

plans tor adult them." he declares. 

^ j . “Over the years every 

edUCHtlOn Hp-servlce to the dual u 


pie and instructed officers, including 
the chief education officer; to prepare 


psychological literature of the "prob- 
lems*' there are other explanations of 
the adolescent state wbicn policy deci- ] 
aons constantly confirm that students 
inhaUt. J. B. Mays.talks about "social 
adolescence" whlch.lasts "an Indefinite 
period of lime". While the books arc . 
being balanced, does It matter whether 
wn are producing an adult fodetyT 
When student dependence is in-' 
erdased, does it matter that the "indefi- 
nite period" suddenly looks longer 
rather than shorter? 


Sir Kdth diverts resources else- 
where, antagonises. Convervative pa- 
rents and voters, tampers wifo three 
decades of;BritisH policy foes and 
hiainlenance, produces a major revolt 
of ConservativqMPs, gets the students 
our on :tbe:; streets and staffi pretty 
solidly behind them, persists ih redticc 
ihg the! stand^; of livihg of most 
students;aqd proposes' to. do foe sgme 
for qiore, and starts the! process of:' 
dismaotling one approach tb student 


impleoientation plans. 

On entering the established disputes 
procedure, Natfhe found its only chan- 
nel of communication was with the 
city's education department, with 
wHkh It was not in disagreement. 
More recently, at -a meeting with all 
unions ' involved. ■ tho pertormances 
review committee agreed to defer any 
further decisions on the issue until full 
remonscs have been obtained. 

Foe Its pan, the union claims it 
would welcome more extensive use of 
school buildingii In Birmingham, nnd 
the introduction of a 52-wcek service. 
But its doubts about the wisdom of the 
present proposals emanate from an 
overriding concern with the financial 
implications, and a suspicion that the 
move obscures a cost-cuttina exercise 
which will result In a beavily profit- 
orientated serricc. 

Quoting an unofficial estimate of 
£19,000 per school merely to facilitate 
the opening of premises lor adult use, 
tbe union says this does not bejgin to 
take into account tbe additionaf costs 
of Increased use of equipment; of 
upgra^ng buildings to meet the needs 
or adults; and of pixndding suitable 
administrative and teaching staff for a 
52-week pronamme. 

Concern u being expressed too 
about an over-emphasis on sport and 
leisure activities, and a heightened 
awareness of th^rofllabiUW of Indi- 
vidual courses. Tnere are Kara that 
less popular classes, and those for the 
disadvantaged, might not be accorded 
the priority they d^rved. 

A suggestion that newly fonned 
neighbourhood committees might set 
institute fees and foe supervise foe 
curriculum hasied to accusations that a 
disparate service is bins createdi'wifo 
more affluent areas of the dty enjo^ng 
a Superior prograuune, and able to 
charge higher .f^. 

' Natfbe also believes connexions 
' ; with other lutors of education \rili 


Councillor Kenneth Barton, chair- 
man of Birmingliam's performance 
review committee remains adamant, 
despite the objections, that the scheme 
must proceed. 

"Tlie people of Birmingham, 
through tneir rates and taxes, ate 
paying for these facilities. We intend to 
make sure they obtain full use from 
them," he declares. 

“Over the years everybody has paid 
lip-service to the dual use policy, but 
the will to go ahead seems to have been 
absent. In some cases where improve- 
ments have been carried out, the work 
has been done but the facilities hare 
just gathered dust becaure the com- 
munity has still not been admitted." 

Essentially, says Mr Barton, the 
matter la a management problem; "We 
must establish a system whereby one 
pcfsoit is ultimately responsible for the 
entire service and we can say this h 
where the buck stops." 

Tlirough tho new Ioc.il area contmti- 
tccs and a joint education and leiauie 
aub comniiltcc nt city council levei, 
adult education will continue to M 
fully represented and its needs met, he 
maintains, 

Mr Barton argues that for adult 
education in pnrUcular tlie results of 
the Irnnsfcr could be extremely advaa- 
tageoua. As a non-statutory service he 
feels it is currently threatened by tbe 
need of the education committee to 

g rotcct its statutory obligations in the 
rst instance. 

An Improved adult education ser- 
vice would attract more clients sod 
generate new income, he malataiiu. ifl 
addition, £200,000 bus already been 
earmarked for the scheme, end cost- 
ings on the anticipated expenditure are 
currently being undertaken. 

Mr Barton may be saiisried about 
tbe financial allocation, but his oppo- 
site number on the city's education 
committee. Councillor James Eat^i 
is deddedly unhappy, 

£200,000 as a mere ''flea bite . , 

It oas not just been lack of e^^iinft 
resources which has prevented the 
education committee from fulfilUog 
many of the performance review com- 
mittee objectives, he explains. Major 
concern has focused on foe spiralling 
costs of implementing the pro^ammsi 
in particular the increased cost or 
continual usage of premises and equip- 
ment. 

Birmingham's Labour education 
group has also warned that tbe traasier 
of some services out of tbe educstion 
system might seriousiy weaken m 
damage the remaining provision. The 


suffer if the transfer prdcecdls. Strong group has put forward its own recom* 
Hoks exist with further, and hl^er roendations for the future, which in- 


another. 'i. 

. Huher tttiuiation : goes dn being' 
devalued,' an'd whittled alvay - but- 


: education institutions through ^tum 
to Learn courses, but these and other 
' activities sudi as.educationai counsel- 
ling, Cpuld be ill jeopardy, says ^ 
union. 

' Inevitably,: thefo are also feare that 


.in tnembers* |»y anid condl- . 
mps foay result from foe integration of 
line adult, education smviceTioto'':tbb . 
letsurd' department. - 


inte^ationof' 


"Seeing Sltidenis.' as ChildrOb”* "bf : '^thln48h6ufifiH|ivingpipte8t^^ 
.*n>eatrng', Students eveq iqore>. as msuffleient tiqiejbad bSen aUowdd foq 
Ado1escents"Or,hopefii11y,'^Joseph'S: . 'proper discu^ioiu; the iinion then 
Abortive Attempt to Increase Student llaarneo the petifofo^ 


. Smliariy; there are.'worrfds about 
. :’the le^l position of Yalue. Adde'dTatt, . 

once Bdiutednbatibln classes' pass^out 
...'dfthe'cqhtrblofthebducation seryice, 

: Thoii^ the pKisent position pn VAt is 
. compljcafea, in general .subsid|^' 


elude foe upointmeqt of a coorditu- 
tor from within the education depsn- 
ment to liaise with leisure departmeat 
officials on foe implementation of b 
dual use poiiiw. . 

The. group has urged a rethink ot 
the ^norinance review coramiric* 

sfrat^, and suggested a respite for Bii 

ddeifo reexamine tbe issue under the 
auspice^ 6f A joint committee and to 
reiufoi to the oetate before the end or 
foe financial . year. ' 

Howev^, oq present scheduling. 
. foe performance ratdew committoo n 
due to receive the views of trade uoion 


I 
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David Jobbins describes the varied role of Cambridge University’s botanic garden 

A solid branch of S 

academic growth I 


euhural revolutions that inevitably 
rock their parent institutions from lime 
to time, uevelopmem is linear, gov- 
erned by the natural forces, anti the 
temptadon to pull things up to study 
the roots kept firmly at bay. 

Cambridge University's botanic gar- 
den has been a fixed point to genera- 
tions of academics and students, 
bounded on its 40-acre site by Hob- 
son's Conduit and the Trumpinaton 
Road. 


John Stevens Henslow, the profes- 
sor of botany who set Charles Darwin 
firmly on the path to immortality, 
would almost certainly recognize the 
outline of the collection he planned 
and b^n during his tenure from 18^ 
to 1S(W. The famous collection of 
temperate zone trees that he inspired is 
still a feature of the garden, and 
although the oldest trees are 120 or 
more years old, the systematic 
arrangement has been maintained by 
reptacing short-lived or diseased speci- 
mens. 

A stripling compared with Britain's 
oldest university botanic garden at 
Oxford, Cambridec can stiTl boast a 
224-year history, mthough it moved to 
its present site a mere 150 years ago. 

Ilscurators, and since 1919 scientific 
directors, have sought to maintain 
continuity while maintaining the three 
aims of teaching, research and amen- 
ity. The garden is now a mecca for 
hundreds of amateur and professional 
borticulturalists who visit to examine 
its clnssificd collections of living plants 
from different origins. Students at all 
levels come to view its systematic order 
beds portraying the relationships be-, 
tween 80 familres of flowering plants, 
the ecological displays and the chrono- 
logical bed showing the succession in 
which plants were introduced to this 
country. 

Much of the work of the early plant 
geneticists Sir William Bnteson and Dr 
C. C. Hurst WRS curried out at the 
garden, and a considerable amount of 
plant matcriol is still supplied fo( 
teaching and research work in the 
university. 

The rise to the fore of the conserva- 
tion movement has hod its impact too, 
in the shape of a collection of rare 
native plonts, mostly from East 
Anglia. Permanently established by 
indefatigable Dr Max Walters, until 
recently director of the garden, in 1976 
with the aid of a grant from the {tature 

Last year the 52 members of the British 
Universities Accommodation Consor- 
tium had a joint income of £30m from 
sales of beds and conference facilities. 
They predict that this figure will soon 
reacD £40m a year compared with a 
total income from letting to students of 
£3.5m a year. 

From the early days when a few 
universities fint began to wonder if it 
made economic sense to have halls of- 
residence and conference rooms lock- 
ed and empty for 20 weeks of the year. 


Conservancy Council, the collection is 
intended as a reservoir of gcnclically- 
purc stock as an insurance against 
extinction in the wild; a source of 
otherwise unobtainable research ma- 
terial for students; and an important 
weapon in the drive to acquaint the 
public with Britain's protected plant 
species. 

Dr Walters was only the third scien- 
tific director of the g^arden since the 
post was created, itselTa vital contribu- 
tion to the continuity on which the 
philosophy of foe botanic garden de- 
pends. 

His successor. Professor Donald 
Pigoti, who took up the appointment 
at the beginning of October, repre- 
sents a dramatic break with the past. 
For his predecessors have tended to be 
distinguished taxonomists, while he 
comes from another branch of the 
increasingly complex and fragmented 
discipline of plant science. 

But Professor Pigott, whose scien- 
tific interests have tended towards 
ecological research - particularly into 
the mysteries of Britain's broadleaf 
woodlands, is not in the business of 
introducing dramatic changes to Cam- 
bridge. 


' ?* 'j 


For a start he is a Cambridee man 
with a long-standing and well-founded 
affection for the garaen. He studied at 
Cambrige as an undergraduate be- 
fore taking his PhD there and moving 
to Sheffield University's department 
of botany in 1951. At that stage plant 
ecology was an approach which was 
oi^ beginning to find its feet. 

Ine move to the north was welcome, 
for he had developed strong feelings 
for its hills and open spaces while at 
school in the Lake District, an experi- 
ence which had awoken an interest in 
natural history, geology and the coun- 
tryside in general. His research took 
him into Derbyshire to examine the 
orea’s soils and vegetation and before 
long he Imd embarked on a study of the 
regeneration of deciduous woodland. 
One of his projects, into the regenera- 
tion of oak woods was begun m 1955 
and has only recently been published, 
an illustration of the long timescale 
involved in this brancli of foe science. 

' Then in 1960 he returned to Cam- 
bridge for four years, maintaining his 
Derbyshire studies while beginning 
similar inquiries into Cambridgeshire's 
woodland and soils. 

Ecology was now more widely rec- 
ognized even among foe hard-line 
geneticists and moleculak biologists of 
Cambridge. It was the awakening of 



and well-founded Professor Plgolt: in fevour of evolution rather than revolution 


what is now a popular mass movement 
as well as the establishment of an 
academic discipline. Among his stu- 
dents at foe time was that determined 
defender and pioneer historian of 
Britain's native woodlands, Oliver 
Rackham, who has remained al Cam- 
bridge. 

Then in 1964, a dramatic change in 
direction. Professor Pigott left the 
traditions of Cambridee for one of the 
manifestations of the Robbins era, the 
new University of Lancaster. He was 
appointed head of the biological stu- 
dies school, charged with the responsi- 
bilities of getting it off the ground, 
building a competitive department and 
recruiting students. 

"it was a biology departroenl and I 
had been a botamsl/ he recalls. "1 
very much like the nortli-west and 
enjoyed it when I had been at school in 
the lakes. 1 was elad tobe eoins back." 


ment. There is an enormous advantage 
in having a lot of different types of 
people - 1 am a great believer in 
breadth of base." 

He feels the tendency for biological 
science departments to Incline to the 
various approaches - biochemistry, 
genetics or ecology - should be re- 
sisted, certainty at undergraduate 
level. "Many or the acodemic staff at 
Lancaster benefited from the mix of 
disciplines. The problem can be that 
being broadly-based makes making a 
name and therefore attracting research 
council funds a little mote dimcult, not 
that there is any evidence ihnt Lancas- 
ter suffered. The department has a 


very good name in certain fields which 
grew naturally rather than being 
forced by a particular combination ot 
people,' he soys. 

Evolution rather than revolution 


At first it was tough going, with Just six 
academic staff - the saving grace being 
that It was a first year course. But it 
soon expanded, reaching a peak of 25 
under Professor PIgotl's headship, 
now felling back agam because of the 
1981 cuts. 

"It was a very broadly-based depart- 


Professor Pigott is unwilling to be 
drawn into anything approaching cri- 
ticism of the way his preoecessors nave 
handled the Jod, or the relationship 
with the university. 

Surveying the garden bom his office 


Getting away from it all on campus 

Sandra Hempel on universities in the holiday and conference market 


work was to tell the growing world of 
conference buyers that universities, 
exist as venues, that they have beds, 
conference rooms and equipment, apd 
leisure Facilities available at competi- 
tive ^ces and that they have the 
necessary expertise to handle a profes- 
sional conference. ■ 


Manchester and Edinburgh, now turn 
over more than £lm a year each in 
vacation letting and 12 membeis be- 
tween £500,000 and £lm. 

BUAC produces a colour brochure 
with detalb of the Facilities offered by 
university. It runs an annum 
trarksbop where members present 
their wares to conference buyers and 
the travel trade. It attends other 
workshops on members’ behalf, such 
M those run by the British Tourist 
Authority, publishes a twice-yearly 
newsletter and advertises university 
ca^rence facilities ia the press. 

^e consortium was fonned in 1970 

^ 13 universities and is now supported 
^Blithe major establishments, er'^pt 

. Oxford and Cambridge, including 
university colleges such os 
.pielsea', King‘d and Queen Mary in' 

" Tbe members range from tbe 
WBvywcirtu , like Durham with 3,000 
«ds and. 156 meeting rooms and 
with theatre-style seating 
■or 2,013 delegates in one hall; to the : 


I ^e;frnt aim BUAC's petition 


message that universities are out there 
in foe market is getting across slowly 
although, he says, it is still a surprising 
struggfes to make buyers remember. 

One drawb^k has been the univer- 
sities' institutional imue which has 
tended to discourage alibut the more 
basic, low price events. Now, how- 
ever, there Is a move to compete more 
directly with the hotels, particularly on 
catering. BUAC says its members are 
imprortng their kitchens, restyling res- 
taurants, ond offering brighter menus, 

Warwick is boasting dishes such as 
cra^sb with dill and brandy and 
Toumedos Dubairy on its d la carle 
menu, while York is including waitress 
service in its standfud conferenre 
DBckage and Goldsmiths', London, is 
nromisloe great things since foe r^pt 

SppoIntmentofafortberThame^ 

vmon catering manager. . 

There is alfo a new range of theme 
dinners including Goldsmiths’ East 
End supper with jellied eels, Essex j 
ovster-tastings and Bradford . and 
m’s “Yo/kshire Neets" with roast 
beef and Yorkshire puddm^ 

BUAC members pfty a £690 aifoum 
subscription but most also prodiK* 


theirown brochures. Universities tend 
tobe coy about the amount they spend 
on -seHlng their facilities as well as 
atout foe amount the revenue contri- 
butes to Ibeir budgets. 

According to Roger Lloyd some 
univerrities spend tens of thousands of 
pounfo on marketin^ut more are like 
the University of east Ar^ia, he 
believes, in concentrating their spend- 
ing throufo BUAC ana their local 
tourist omm. Uoyd spends some- 
thing over £2,000 a year on generating 
around £500,000 income. "I do, 
however, spend a lot of ray time on it 
and this is proba^ the major ex- 
pense.” Lloyd Is UEA’s accommoda- 
tion officer but he is also responsible 
for selling the university's beds and 
conference rooms. 

Hie money raised, however, is no 
longer simply a welcome extra. F6r 
many unlveraties, faced with huge 
spending cuts, it has become an cssen- 
tml income used to meet maintenance 
and repair blUs and to subsidize stu- 
dent rents and food. 

Robert Watson, who is Edinburgh 
University's steward and BUAC^s 
chairman, says that it Is rare for him to 
spend five fibres on publicity but that 
vacation letting has allowed foe uni- , 
versity to freeze student residential 
fees for three years as well as to 
improve the standard of student 
accommodation. 

According to Barry Watson, domes- 
tic bursar of the Royal Agricultural 
.Gpllege,., vacation jetting is, "what 
. makes life tolerable.. 

“Everyone is looking more closely at 


expenditure and income all the time. 
The stress on an establishment like 
ours would be immense without let- 
ting,” he said. 

A new BUAC venture is tbe Holi- 
day Opt-In scheme which is backed by 
17 universities. This is aimed at the 
holiday market and those members 
'whose accommodation and location 


will attract family holiday business arc 
spending an extra £1,00D a year each 
on a colour brochure and national 


holiday 

£1,000 


a year each 


newspaper advertising. With prices at 
around £25 per person per week, 
university flafe compare well with tbe 
more tradiiionaJ holiday apartments. 

"Last year we sent out 15,000 copies 
of the brochuro," said Roger Uoyd, 
who is offering. self-catering flats both 
on canipus and in the centre of Nor- 
wich. “It is really only a toe in the 
water at the moment.'' 

While tbe accommodation mana- 
gers and bursars who have responsibil- 
ity for vacation letting arecoq^qced of 
its value, some are concerned at foe 
lack of recognition .among academics. 

“In many wajFs, vacation letting has 
been an ovemis^c success that has 
surprised us all, ’'^Robert Watson said. 
"But have we persuaded enough peo- 
ple in the educational world tolielp us 
:kew the show- on foe road?” 

Richartl Hainsworth at York, who , 
: spends £3,000 a year on promotion and 
turps over £1.4m of business a year, 
says it is a difficult task to run the 
conference business without .annoying 
academics. "Hiey tend to thinje pf Jt as 
aa incoiriwnience but we pro talking 
otoqt 8 major! contribution to the 


window on a murky and damp Cam- 
luidgL’ autumn morning, he is full of 
praise for former directors. "The 
second director, John Giimour, did a 
wonderful Job when he took over the 
second half of the garden after the war. 
I hope to perpetuate this. I also want to 
nil some of the gaps in the collections, 
and wc have some old. rather decrepit 
specimens of ash and wc should con- 
sider replacing them. We should be 
planting youngsters for the feture." 


"Each of my predecessors has done 
something realty worthwhile. Prob- 
ably one of the benefits of having 
changes in direaion is that different 
things are seen as important each lime 
but this does not mean things already 
done are not important," he adds. 

His principal nim is to increase the 
amount of scientific research already 
undertaken in the garden. Hterc is 
scope for a little daring too, he be- 
lieves, trying to establish plants gener- 
ally regarded as unsuitable for the 
climatic and soil conditions. Crop 

f ilants arc underrepresented and the 
tclicves the garden could play a vital 
Yole ill showing these to students and 
the public. 

“But wc should know where wc arc 
going- wc cannot grow everything and 
sliouTd grow things with some degree 


of piiipose," Professor Pigott says. 
"The garden is much more than a park 
and this should be made clear. The 
amenity value will always he high, but 
the message should be clear: tli^ is an 
important collection of plants with an 
educational and scientific function 
where we learn what can be grown and 
how it grows. Ail my predecessors 
have done this and I want to continue 
to do so. " 

The garden has always been re- 
garded as an important teaching re- 
source by the university, nnd he be- 
lieves this role can be expanded. “I 
would like to feel undergraduates will 
come here, not only under guidance, 
but by themselves and browse around 
as if they we re in a library, finding their 
own way around.” 

In some ways the return to Cam- 
bridge has been a wrench for It meant 
leaving his beloved northern hills and 
lakes. "1 am very fond ofthe counfry- 
side and quite apart from my work [ 
like walking in It and exploring. There 
is a lot ! positively dislike in East 
Anglia, particularly in the Cambridge 
region. It is too agricultural and 
smoothed out for me,^’ he says. 

Professor Pigott is a member of the 
council of the National Trual aud is 
deeply concerned ot the lasting dam- 
age wing wreaked on the countryside, 
particularly In East Anglia and the 
home counties, not only by modem 
agriculture but by other human press- 
ure. The wider educational roles of the 
gorden will, he hopes help people to 
undenland plants and their needs, and 
the importance of protecting them. 

university's budget." 

One cloud on the horizon which is 
worrying many BUAC members, 
however, is tbe recent emergence of 
foe Higher Education Accommoda- 
tion Consortium. 

This was fonned in 1981 by a group 
of 27 polytechnics and colteges of 
higher and further education to do the 
same job ibnt BUAC is doing for 
universities. The colleges had tr^ to ' 
join BUAC but were not accepted Into 
membership. Now HEAC has 50 
members and distributes 20,000 copies 
of its brochure. 

"The main difference between us 
and the universities is that few of our 
members have more than 1 ,000 beds 
on one site and so we cannot take the 


really big conferences but there arc not 
many onhose anyway," sud Jill Stani- 
forth who runs J&AC from offices at 


Sheffield Polytechnic. 

In addition to the conference busi- 
ness, HEAC members are offering 
holidays Including children's ru^y 
holidays at Sheffield and cannoeing at 
Portmoutb and educational holldayB 
on subjects such as pointing and foe art 
of leaoed windows. Members pay £300 
to join and £300 a year plus 3Sp per bed 
up to £600. 

Jill Staniforth is convinced that the 
market is big enough for everyone if it 
is carefiilly develop and she believes 
there isstul a tremendous selling job to 
be done overseas. 

Richard Hainsworth of York Uni- 
versity is not so sure. "We all glibly 
. assume that . the business is here to 
stay. I am rohfident personally be- 
cause pedple will always waiit to vl«t 
York. 1 am not sure tins is the case for 
qll BUAC members. I am noj too 
. worried,about HEACbuj sopieof the 
' otheruriiversi,Uesarequiteupsetabont 
it," 
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Educating for democracy 


In 1964 when Jofio Goulen was nresi> 
dent, democracy in Brazil, ccascu with 
the advent of a military coup. It is still 
governed by the military and their 
current president, General Ju8o 
Figueiredo, was chosen by them. Next 


year on January 15 the president will 
be elected by members of an clccioral 
collcu (Cotiaio EleitornF). 

Aoertura C^Openin^^ was initiated 
in 1979 by General Figuciredo and 


Sean McKee looks 
at the run-up 
to the Brazilian 
presidential 
election 


tacitly aeouiesced by the military. It 
gave Trecaom to the press and permit- 
ted the return of political refugees; the 
charismatic LeoncI Brizola, now gov- 
ernor of Rio de Janeiro, was one of 
these. It also allowed the formation of 
new and more wide ranging poliiical 
parlies. There arc now tour legal 


oppi^bDn parties namely, Partido 
Movimento Democratico Brasileiro 


Movunento Democratico Brasileiro 
(PMDB) whose presidential candidate 
is Tancredo Neves. Partido dos Trab- 


alliadores (PT), Partido Democratico 
dos Trabnlhadores (PDT), and the 


dos Trabnlhadores (PDT), and the 
Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTDJ. 
The Bovernment party, called the 
Partiuo Democratico Sociaiista 
(PDS), has recently elected the ex- 
mvomot of Sflo Paulo stale, Paulo 
Maluf, as their party candidate for the 
presidency. 

In reality the PMDB is the opposi- 
tion party and there is a straight ught 
bolween Tancredo Neves and Paulo 
Maluf for the Paldcio do Planal'to or 
Brazil's equivalent of the White 
House. This fight will culminate with 
686 votes being cast at the electoral 
college which wul decide who is to be 
the new president of Brazil. 


Senate some of whose members have 
been selected by the government and 
some elected directly by the people. 
Congress is the union of the two; it 
would tend to deal with constitutional 
matters. The present elccioral college 
was formed at the initiative of 
Figuciredo and is a rather complicated 
amalgam of votes which it is generally 
rhou^l strongly favours the govern- 
nienl, that is the PD.S. 

For Instance the north cast, because 


it comprises some half dozen small 
slates, Jias not for off S(J per cent of the 


slates, nas not t,ir ott su per cent oi the 
votes in the electoral college. But the 
north cast tends to support the govern- 
ment. This Is largely because of the 
extreme social structure; there tends 
only to be rich or poor people and ifthe 


boss tells on illiterate and politically 
unaware worker to vote for a PDS 
state governor, they generally do. 

in other words the government is 
relying, although it would most cer- 
tainly deny it, on the political ignor- 
ance of a large number of the Brazilian 
people. This then explains the huge 
political rallies that have taken place 


Brazil's system of govemnient is 
milar to that of the United Slates of 


similar to that of the United Slates of 
America, niiere is a federal govern- 
ment but at the same time ca^ state 
has considerable power in its own 
ri^t. 

^ere are two chambers, the Senate 


throu^out the countiy since the be- 
ginning of this year, the opposition 
parties, and in particular the PMDB. 


^ere are two chambers, the Senate 
^eando) housing the Senators and the 
Federal Chamber (CAmara Federal) 
containing the federal deputies. 'The 
latter is essentially the second cham- 
ber; the main yawr reudes in the 


parties, and in particular the PMDB, 
arepttempting to educate the people 
politically. For instance on January 
25 there was the largest political de- 
monstration for 20 years at S£ in Sfto 
Paulo. This was followed by the largest 
demonstration ever In Brazil in the 
avenida Presidente Vargas in Rio de 
Janeriro on April 10, 

Indeed there have been demonstra- 
tions, all of them peaceful, in most of 
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the major cities. These have been 
harmoniously organized by the opposi- 
tion parties wliich have occii careful 
not to personally attack anyone within 
th^Qvernment. 

'These demunstrations underlined 
the strength of feeling among Drazi- 
lians for direct elections and uniend- 
ments to Ihc constitution to establish 
direct elections for t he presidency have 
been pul forward, but nave so far been 
defeated. However this government's 
success was followed by a shock result. 
In the June elections for the city 
councillors (prefeitos) at Santos, Bra- 
zil's major port, (he PDS incredibly 


only received 3 per cent of the voles. 
Furthermore, when it became cicnr 


that the PDS candidate for the pres- 
idency would be between Paulo Maluf 


idency would be between Pauio Maiui 
and Mdrio Andreazza, a breakaway 
group within the PDS was formed 
calling ilicmseivcs (he Liberal Front 
(“Frente Liberal"). At the beginning 



SAo Carlos, the students lined the 
streets chanting: “Trombadinha, 

Tromhadfio, Maluf d urn Ladrao" 
which, translating loosely, might read: 
“Small street thief, large street thief. 
Maluf. you steel from everyone." 

He is at the moment under investiga- 
tion for financial irregularities incur- 
red during his term as governor of Sfio 
Paulo state. 


of August 52 parliamentarians met in 
the house or (he vice president of 


the house of (he vice president of 
Brazil Aurcliano Chaves, to do a deal 
with Tancredo. If Tancredo would 
accept Senator Josd Charncy. who had 
been president of PDS only 100 days 
KO, as candidate for vice president of 
^azil then he would have their sup- 
port. Tancredo accepted their propos- 
al so forming an alliance for a govern- 
ment of national unity. 

Perhaps the main reason for the 
government's lack of popularity is 
economic. Inflation is reckoned to be 
above 200 per cent and increasing but 
salaries are not augmented at this rate; 
a lew requires that salaries in the public 
sector do not increase by more than 80 
per cent of the rate of inflation. In part 
this is due to the restrictions Imposed 
on Brazil by the International Monet- 
ary Fund (IMF). Brazil's loan is in 
dollars and the rate of interest payable 
is related to the American interest 
rates. Thus it appears to the Brazilians 
always to be increasing and there is a 
deep sense of public outrage and 
resentment against the IMF. A recent 
opinion poll suggested that the hardest 


and most important task facing any 
new govemnient would be. not infla- 
tion nor unemployment, but the re- 
negociation of Brazirs external debt. 

Although a year aso Figueiredo was 
opposed lo the candidature of Maluf 
the political strength of Maluf has 


Tile man he is competing with, 
Tancredo Neves, is n 74-ycar-old cx- 
govemor of Minais Gerais. A lawyer 
and a man of immense political experi- 
ence, he looks well for his years. He is 
a clever politician with a quick wit and 
has a reputation for being “clean", it is 
not therefore surprising that a recent 
popularity poll gave him 63.3 per cent 
compared with 21 .2 per cent for Maluf. 
A moderate, he is astute enough not 
to call irrevocably for direct elections 
immediately and is prepared to fight 
for the presidency through the elector- 
al college. He has. of course, once 
president, pledged to hold direct elec- 
tions and there is every reason to 
believe he would. 


grown and he was overwhelmingly 
elected as the party candidate for the 


elected as the party candidate for the 
presidency on Au^sl 14 beating the 
minister of the interior, Mfirio 
Andreazza, by 143 votes. Figueiredo 
has endorsed him as the offlcml candi- 
date and his task is now to unite the 
PDS. But in fact liis very election has 
had the opposite effect. Apart from 
the Liberal Front there are now a 
number of members of the PDS who 
have come out publically in support of 
Tancredo. Possibly one of the more 
siuificant is Antonio Carlos 
Magalhaes, ex-governor of Bahia, a 
powerful man with 21 votes at this 
command in the electoral college; he 
had previously supported Andreazza. 

'The reason it is unlikely that Maluf 
will be able to unite the party lies in the 
man himself. A^ 52, he is a strong 
man, clever ana ruthlessly ambitious. 
He has made his money as an entrep- 
reneur. When he was ^vemor of Sfio 
Paulo some years ago and he visited 


Tancredo or Maluf? If there were 
direct elections Tancredo would most 
definitely be the people's choice. But 
there are only indirect elections 
through the electoral college. On the 
one hand with the breakaway splinter 
groups from the PDS forming an 
alliance with Tancredo he is probably 
at the moment the favourite. On the 
other hand with the electoral college 
biased to the advantage of the govern- 
ment and with Malufs energy and. 


above all, money it is still an open race. 
If, However, an amendment ror direct 


elections for the presidency were pas- 
sed in Congress the rules of the game 


would change dramatically and Brazil, 
a country of 130 million oconlc which 


a country of 130 million people which 
is larger than the United States if 
Alaska is excluded, would in all prob- 
ability join the world club of democra- 
tic nations within the next few months. 


77ie author is coordinator of the Uni- 
versity Consortium for Industrial 
Numerical Analysis. He has worked in 
Brazil every summer since 1974. 


Truth and the gold standard 


OM ol thE striking fealtiTBs of 
rent monetarist policy, insofar os It 
affocts education, Is the Interest in 


promoting ^liard” science and tech 
nology. 'This has rather more cutting 

W&»nian era. £s^n, In the 
past, an almost symbiotic relallon* 
shio between monetarism and chang- 
ing concepts of selenliDc truth. 


been hitld 1^^ tho Babylonian astro- 
nomers. Th^ achlevi^ a degree of 
mathematical complexity, quite asto- 
nishing for (heir time, which enabled 


Tor example, the perhid oTEuio- 
Dean sclentlfle begemony, 1660 to 
■914, coincided with p long period of 
monetary stability, sandwiched be- 
tween the mairive InflaUons of the 
sixteenth and twentieth centuries. 
But It can alio be viewed ideologl^- 
ly. Early sdenllsts tended to a^pt a 
monetarist perspective, even when 
their culture was iuDath^t in 
tendency. . 

Throughout file hlsto^ of science, 
two rival conoepte of tm& have him 


them to draw up the first accurate 
astronomical ' tables. But tholr 
theories, rather like those of modern 
particle physics, must have been 
quite banliiig for the lay person. 
They dispense wUh the n^ for 
ofajcctlve physical representations of 
the heavens entirely. In the same 
way, (he storehouses of the priests 
were filled with bars of unminted 
bullion, 

The Greeks, on the other hand, 
whose drilization depended'bn edn- 
age, created the idea that natnrol 
tmth could be oblecllfled in models 
of testable accuracy. Hiere Is evi- 
dence to link (he Pythagoreans, with 
whom both the atomic and the 


government balances Its books and 
pockets (he profits from recolnagc. 
The manufacturers can put up (heir 
prices and even Increase profits. The 
workers through tholr combination 
force up wages. But In a land like 
ours, so dependent on the export and 
Import trade, the long term result Is 
disaster for everyone - except the 
handful who understand speculation 
in pmlous metals.’* 

There Is o clear relationship be- 
tween the concern to estabii^ an 
objective standard in the currency, 
and Uie quest for a heliocentric 


astronomy. 

Copermeus regarded the earth’s 
orbit round the sun as a natural 
measure: an ol^ective ratio, or stan- 
dard, by which the competing sys- 
tems of the day should be tested. Like 
Oresme be made an equation be- 
tween gold and the sun, which was 
rooted m alchemical tradition. But he 
related both to that “hidden gold”, 
Infosed into Nature, which deter- 
mined the regularity of all Its natural 


mathematical exenmlars of truth ori- 
ginated. with the Introduction of a 
gtm cotnaM to Italy. The medieval 
west, whloh had no efftethv gold 
cob^, taught a nominalist theory 
which apfdled equaDy to ratios of 
astronomical circles and ratios of 
bm to prqeions metals. 

Althoi^' physical truth, like gold, 
must be regimed .as (mrations^ 
inaccessible, the,^0iofinint-owneror 
professhuud astroDoiuer took its 
place. JuM as wages odd prices were 
' to be deiennineq by pubUc regola-' 
tioi|, to Uie value of tiie cdrrency was 
fb^ by decree. If (here were a grrat 
' varitof of mints, tiiere was an eqitol 
, variety of tomipetlbg astrbnbmlcal 
-'theories. .. 

. .fitotothenisahaOiirityltotvraen 
mpliutarism and olbjectivtem so there 

‘ ta a ■ . I . . 


of miman dlsroniee. There aie othWe 

who. believe (hat truth is stoiply a 
convenient name for the loras at 
whidi (he web. of discourse is in- 
tersected by Gonyensus or accurate 
prediction. The latter view has 
tended to dominate the' twentieth 
eratury, Itom (he positivism of the 
1900fi .to; Qie ' patodlgipis anu -'stme- 
tares of tbe 1960S land 1970s:' But 
between 1660 and 1914, the golden 
an of modern srience, it wto belief in 
; Qojoctivlty whkh swnded the doml- 
nanf 110 ( 0 . • • 

; Ifttwohldbeinlsrepr^ 
n mpdest epl^feinology'as Ae dtih 
tptttte Aftrir, to de^be' it os a 


laws and periodical rhythm. His 
condemnation of this “alien centre” 


sounds very rimllnr to his critique of 
how debas^ coins drove the others 
out of clrenlatton. 

Gresham’s law, (hat good money Is 
driven out by bad was therefore the 
work of Copernicus, rather than Sir 
Thomas Grwham. Copernicus had 
' arrived at it by very similar methods 
to those employed In bis astronomy 


tne ratio or copper to silver in me 
ednage. He iink^ the debased coin- 
age with (he collapse of cultures; 
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Blacklegs or moderates; Geoffrey Alderman looks at the history of strike-breakins in Britain 

“Many of those who have come into _ I 1 r- • _ u 

the trade unions in recent years, not ' ' - . - 

always with the object of helping 
forward the great principle of collec- 
tive bareainine as between employer 


tivc bargaining as between employer 
and employee, but often with the view 
of diverting their funds and machinery 
from a purely industrial to a political 
purpose, have shown no respect for the 
veterans who have grown erey in the 
service of their fellow-workers, giving 
untold effort, patience, courage, and 
self-sacrifice to overcome the enor- 
mous difficulties that had to be faced in 
the early days, and who are now justly 

E roud of the splendid structure that 
as been so painfully and laboriously 
built up." 

'These words echo meticulously the 
views of many moderate trade union- 
ists whose support for militant, politi- 
cally-inspirea activities is now wearing 
a little thin. But the alienation of trade 
union members from guerilla tactics is 
neither an adjunct of “white collar" 
unionism nor a result of what is 
cheekily called “embouigeoisemenl". 

'Ibe words quoted above form the 
opening paragraph of a little book. 


entitled Sane Trade Unionism, pub- 
lished just before the First World war 
and written by Walter Victor Osborne, 
an employee of the Great Eastern 
Railway and the secretary of the 
Walthamstow branch of Ama^mated 


Society of Railway Servants. Osborne 
was a dedicated trade unionist but he 
was also a Liberal Party member, and 
he objected lo part of his weekly 
subscription to the union bciiu applied 
to the support of the Labour Party. He 
^ took the union to court and in Decem- 
ber 1909 the House of Lords declared 
that in simporting a political party the 
Railway Servants had acted ultra vires. 


Legacy of the man 
from Walthamstow 


In the Labour press Osborne was 
immediately denounced as o traitor to 
his class and a tool of the capitalists 
who, It was alleged, had manmulatcd 
him for their own ends. But Osborne 
was probably more representative of 
Edwardian working class opinion than 
James Koir Hardio. Osborne regarded 
the rhetoric of class warfare ns both 
irrelevant and dangerous, and he 
viewed the spectacle of a political 
organization sponsoring MFs (and, 


therefore in the age beforepayment of 
MPs, having the power of financial life 
and death over them) os an affront to 
the cotisUtution. He wns o champion of 
freedom of expression and an oppo- 
nent of the notion (entrepreneurial in 
origlnl) that he who pays a Westmins- 
ter piper must be able to call the tune. 

In agreeing with him. Lord Justice 
^rewdl deefored that an MP “cannot 
be deprived of his independence, nor 
can he free himself from the great duty 
to the country that be undertakes by 
becomiiu a member". This view has 
been upheld ever since. From time to 
time trade unions have attempted to 
toscipline MPs whom they sponsor; 
such action has invariably fallen foul of 
toe Cqramons’ Privileges Committee. 

many parliamentarians realize 
that the railwayman from Waltham- 
taror is one of those whom they much 
thank for the freedom they enjoy? 

A^ng historians of tne British 
working classes, however, Osborne is 
no hero: he enters upon the story as a 
^y cloud, blown away by the 1913 
which restored the political levy 
but pemiittcd “contracting out." Re- 
towh into the history of working class 
attitudes towards trade unionism has 
baen dominated by the endeavours of 
toose committed to the movements. 
Mtu has brought, without question, 
enormous benefits In terms of enthu- 
nasm and empathy, but 1 believe it has 
also led to a certain narrowness of 
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Working class heroes? 


are, whatever they may protest to the 
contrary, deeply influenced by their 
own tiroes. It may be that the present 
divisions within the mining communi- 
ties toll lead students of the woriung 
classes to reexamine their own concep- 
tual approach to understanding and 
en)lalning the historical development 
of workitm class attitudes In Britain. 

'To help in this task, I want to 
examine briefly the phenomenon of 
strike-breaking. 'The various tenns - 
bladdegs, scabs, and so on - by whidi 
strike-breakers are known are not 
merely Insulting in themselves, but 
have been taken over by historians and 
offered os a substitute for true explana- 
tions of reactions by one<section of the 
working classes to actions by another. 
In his account of the .collie of New 
Unionism in the early 1890s, Jamu 
Hinton (Labour and Socialism, 1983), 
writes: *^6 Shipping Federation put 
the oigfuiizBtion of blacklegging on a 
scientific basis and were able to dli^ 


large numbeis ot men to break 
strikes wherever they might oaur." 
Who were these “blackleu and why 


~~~ ivu lu H i»riiUD narrowiics» — jLv i ..t. mtStraan 

JPproach which has, in turn, given rise 1° 

^ a mafor mislnterorctaluiii of the In his standard History of British 
OBrt nil u!l^!L Unionism Heiirv PellinEglves us 


to a major misinterpretation of the 
put played by trade unions in the lives 
working people. . 
tagin with. It is a stark fact, 
few of the standard papberback 
•wts Mems to take on boaio, that a 
toajonty of British workers has never 
to a trade uniou. In 1901, 
7^ the. size of the British labour 
f ‘xju* million . total 

of trade uiiion members was 
StolyJtot over two million. Even in the 
' A,® when trade uniou member- 
' JfP .excerfed 12.7 million, this was 
less than half the labour -force. 

stndehts with a view, of 
workfngKjass development 


Trade Unionism Henry Pellinggives us 
a little more detail, in particiuar men- 
tions the National Ftoe Utour i^o- 
clatton and its founder, William Col- 


Uson. Acknowledging that ^llisoit 
was “a man of intellitonce and deter- 
mination", Dr Pdflng . nonetheless 


Collison than about most “blacklegs" 
because he wrote his autobiomphy. 
released a high public profile, and 
because his assodation boasted a jour- 
nal in whito its activities were re- 
corded. As with any historica record 
these documents must be examined 
critically and, wherever possible, 
tested against other evidence. Yet, 
when we have discarded the doubtful 
statements and die palpable untruths, 
we are left with a substantial body of 
irrefutable data about the extent to 
which the working dasses resisted 
militant trade uaiomsm at the turn of 
the century. 


New twist to 
collective bargaining 


'The National Free Labour Associa- 
tion was the premier strike-breaking 
organization operating in Great Bri- 
taui between 1893 and 1914. But 
whereas other such organization, like 
the Shipping Federation, were indeed 
capitalist tools, the NFLA was foun- • 
dto by the working men. The advent of 
New uhlohism, symbolized in the Lon- 
don dock strike of 1889, had given an 
entirely new twist to the meaning of* 
collective' bargaining, for it repre- 


Union, he tried (1890) to find casual 
work in fhe docKs, but was refused 
employment because . “L could not 
.show my trade union ticket". 

It is dear that the harsh operation of 
the closed shop marked a turning-, 
point in Collison's life: He began to 
examine the modus operandl of New 
Unionism ~ “strikes, intimidation, 
boycotting: arid unlawful picketing" - 
examples of which he claimed to have 
found in abundance in the London 
riverside unions created by John Burns 
Ben'TUIet and 'Tom Mann. More signifi- 
cantly, he made contact toth other 
alienated trade unionists (includine 
disenchanted veterans of the 18^ 
dock strike). With their help, on May 
16 1893, he called a “Geaerai Confer- 
eoce of men interested in Free 
Labour*’ at Aldgate; at this meeting 
the NFLA was tormed. 

It, is clear that the claims Collison 
made, In his autobiography, in respect 
of the success of the association in 
fishing militant trade unionism were 
highly exoffierated; if, between 1893 
and 1913, the h^A did Indeed lake 
part in 6S2 “plctched battles with 
aggressive trade unions",' the bulk of 
the disputes were certainly small-scale 
affairs, mainy involving unskilled or 
seml-SKiiled workers. However, Col- 
lison’s intervention In the Toff Vale 


Conservatives u|wn the closed shop 
and secondary picketing. 

The NFLA continued lo operate 
after 1906, but at a lower pitch. A 
{mvcnimcnt announcement in 1912 
that uncomlitional protection would 
no longer be given to free labourers 
further restricted its activities, an Ihc 
need for wartime collahorotion be- 
tween unionsandgovemmeiii brought 
the activities of inc association to a 
vital standstill from which it really 
never recovered. The la&t we hear of it 
is during the 1926 miners’ dispute, 
when it gave assistance in preventing 
the pilfering of coal supplies. 

Yet the importance of the associa- 
tion went beyond the impact of its 
physical interventions in inoustrial dis- 

E utes. Every time Collison was asked, 
y employers, to provide free labour, 
he in turn was dependent upon men 
coming forward to provide this service. 
The strike-breakers whom he re- 
cruited were not middle-class pen- 

f ushers in search of a lilile excitement 
as were to observed during the 
^jcncrai Strike); they were men whose 
credentials were cve^ bit us proleta- 
rian as those of the 'TUC leadership. 

So the (he activities of the N FLA tell 
us something about the inuch-vaunted 
idea of “working class solidarity" in 
late Victorian and Edwardian Britain. 
Indeed, although Collison’s activities 
diminished considerably in the I920s, 
there is a comparison to be made 
between his outlook and that of 
George Spencer, the moderate Labour 
MP 1^0 opposed the continuation of 
the miners'aisputein 1927 and formed 
a breakaway ’’non-politicar Miners' 
Industrial Union in the Nottingham- 
shire coalfield. I wonder whether it is 
right to dismiss this body as a “com- 
pany union" - whatever that might 
mean. It flourished between 1927 and 
1937 as a genuine expression of moder- 
ate feelings in a coalfield which then, ' 
as now, experienced prosperity and 
growth. In 1937, on the initiative of the 
government, it was brought under the 
umbrella of the Miners*^ Federation. 
Judmng by recent events In the East 
Miolands, its ideas seem to have 
survived largely intact. 


The deep divisions 
within the NUM 


Historians who write about the min- 
ers' dilute of 1984 will have no 
difficulty in pointing to the deep 
divisions within the National Union of 
Mineworkers, and between the NUM 
and other sections of the trade union 
movement: these divisons are fully 
documented and we see them, and 
their tragic results, nightly on our 
television screens. However, we need 
to approach these events in a historical 
perspective. The advocates of militant, 
resimented trade unionism have never 
commanded majority s^port even 
among manual workers. 'Tne heroes of 


asserts that he “was largely supported 
to begin with by the Shipping Federa- 
tion. Mt In later years the railway, 
comDanles seem to have supplied most 
of his funds". In fact I have examined 
the records (none of which, were ewr 


workingKjass development companies, ou^ nave fioanciai fiist-haiid toperience of waterfront approved of the partial destruction of 

hundred years whfle only^f toe mmA mo t mm unionism. Having previously help4d .it liy Mrs ♦ThatcTwr’s admira^lipn, 

: ^ m Omhita, imptoyee,- Tr«le and of rt» ostricUon,.plMol by .he 


sented a chaliMge not only to em- 
ployers but also to the more tradl- 
tionallytminded trade union leaden, . 
'These, men. objected to (he hijacking 
of'tto tinioQs Iw professional soplali^ 
ts, and they objected tp the taciids of 
New Unionism: the closedshop, pick- 
eting, intimidation, even the strike 
weapon itself. Collison (1865-1938), a 
native of London's East End, had had 
fiist-hahd experience of waterftont 


Railway dispute (1900) was dramatic. 
The attempt by toe Railway Servants . 
to induce his “free labourers" to break 


their contracts with the company led 
direcllyto the momentous le^jucl^ 
men! (December 19U2) (hat deprived. 


rial actitotics. Coilwm was appalled at 
the actlonof the Uberal government iri 
restoring this imunity (1906), and we 
may be sure that he would have* 
approv^ of the partial destruction of 




commanded majority s^port even 
among manual workers. 'Tne heroes of 
British trade unionism have been mod- 
erates: Ernie Bevin rather than A. J. 
Cook; Frank Chappie rather than 
Frank Cousins. 

'Thus, while acknowledging the im- 
portant part that unions have played in 
strengthening the economic and social 
status of wonting people, we need to 
remember that the centrality of the 
unions in working class life has always 
been more imagined than real. If (his 
was true a hundred years ago, the 
dangers and hardships of some ocupa- 
tions imposed their own code of 
loyalty, it is much truer today, when 
numbers employed in dangerous 
trades is duninishiag absolutely and in 
relation to the totd workforce. 

Blit those who relish (lie prospect of . 
a much-weakened trade union struc- 
ture in Britain ought not to draw, 
comfort from this outcome. Many men 
and viromen who joined unions at the 
turn of the century did so because they 
looked to the unions to provide a 
means of sodar expression denied to 
them ns unenfranchised citizens: the 
internal democracy of the unions was 
itself a rebuff to the lack of democracy 
at the polls. If this internal democracy 
has .on occasion been grievously 
. abuB^» there is certainly lio evidence 
that people have turned to political 
parties to redress the balance. A 
government elected (as the presepi 
one was) with the support of less than a 
third of thoM entitled to vote Is hardly . 
in apposition to gloat over the dimiRhed 
status of trade unions in the Britain of 
the 1980s. 

The author teach^ politics at Royal . 
HoUoway-attd Bedford Coll^s,Mnh 
. versiiy.of.londion. . ' 
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Data double talk 


For some of my colleagues, the provi- 
sioni of the Data Protection Bill seem 
to be creating problems. Because tills 
bill requires inibnnatioa kept In com- 
puter retrieval systems to be made 
available to anyone whom it may 
concern, they feel inhibited In includ- 
ing any critual comments in the refer- 
ences they unite for their colleagues or 
Students. 

I can reassure them that the problem 
can be semibW diminished by a little 
applied semlolosy. 'Itierq.ii iio doubt 
in the inind of efiner the sender dr the 
reci(deni as to 'What the following 
coded phrases, actually mean, but 1 
defy the most ingenious lawybr to fiiad 
evidence of Ubu. 

STUDENTS 

1. ^‘He remains very active in union ' 
matters," (He still wends all his time 
collecting money tor the ' National 
Union of Miners.) 

2. ^He has now fully recovered' from , 
the 'problems which prevented hiii) 


tual innovation.” (Do not let him get 
within 10 yards of any sensitive equip- 
ment.) 

2. **The constant originaUty oChisIdcas 
has never prevented him from receiv- 
ing suppoit Frcnn'hls colleaguea.” (He 
is a persistent, self-opinionated bore. 
People will do anytldng to get him off 
their back.) 

3. “I recommend him thoroughly as a 
person experienced in every aspect of 
OUT work. . (1 am ^ad to get rid of him 
before he steals my job.) 

4. **Hc is a good college man." (He last 
read -a bo A in. 1973!) 

Si "He Is nobody's foOl.” (He is totally 
negative in his approach, » neurotical- 
ly suspicious of other pfople, and has 
never done or said anything orlginai io 
his life.)' ' 

6. "He iS remarkable for his ability to 
make specialist findings available ' to 
the outside world." (He spends all his 
time at the BBC.) 


socUt securify.) . ' ' 

3. "The wide range of bis external 
actMtieB does not prevent him born 
enjoying good relations' with the 
academic staff.". (He comes to One 

' tutorial in seyeri, and hands in just- 
enough written work riot to be kicked 
out.) • 

4. "Heis^ituBUycMaintoeetasood. 


4. "HeisyiituaUyc^aintoi 
wild 2:1." (He is very dulT) ~ 

5. "He writes a good, le^le hand,” 
(He is even' duller, so liiuch so that 1 
can think of nothing else to say about 
him.) 

6. "His first came as a surprise to 


6. "His first came as a suMse to 
nobody." (He pestered me wlth'ques-^, 
tions throughout his finals year, apd' 
spent the rest of his time going through 
old exaril papers.) 

7. "He can afsrays oe relied on to make 
a contribution td a tutorial group." 
(He is a compulsive talker.) 
COLLEAGUES 

1. "He has a genuine gift for concep- 

f i| 'I V ‘ » ,‘i ■ '. ^ ' VJ I ‘1 *k . 

• .-'ll.'.’'.' k.'». 1 « 


flufy. capable of accepting sugj^Uons 
from any sou^." (He wiFoeltroy 
other pedple's ideas and.thbu '{riesent 
thmn as .ms ipwn.) 

Id. "He. canie .to iis with the' highest 
recommeridatfotis," (Someone ' sold 
him to uslbefote we fed tiipe to suss 
him butj , ■ •' 

For “h^ Kad ' 


XHpdy 


On changing the ethos 


During the recent symposium on high- 
er education at Lancaster (reported in 
The THES on September 7), John 
Ashworth raised helpfully the subject 
of insiilutional ethos, as il bears on the 
rcUiionship of higher education in 
Britain to the economic and social 
needs of the country. He drew upon the 
writing of Patrick Nutigens (THES 
passim) in pointing to the irnportant 
nistorical role of the Mechanics Insti- 
tutes as at once an expression of the 
manpower needs of industry in the operate successfully within a relatively 

ninetccnthcenturyandapointertothe closed ^stem of international re- 

limitations, in relation to the world search. The second, and derived char- 

action, of the detached concern of the acteristic is a substantial concern with 

universities with liberal education, teaching through highly-specialized, 

Ashworth also emphasized (following commonly discipline-based courses 

Birch, OECD, 1981) the persistent which flow naturally from a primary 

importance of the duality of pure and concern with basic research, 

applied 'Traditions” in higher educa- Institutional and individual profes- 
tion in Britain and the difficulties sional advancement become closely 
hitherto in relating them effectively. associated with the development and 
it was surprising that Ashworth did maintenance of this relatively closed 

not find it appropriate to pursue the system of research and teaching. And 

development of the role of the niecha- jt is of substantial interest to observe 

flics institutes through the emergence the tensions created in some of the new 

of astrongpublic sector of both further universities in northern parts of Scan- 

and higher education now led by the dinavia which are understandably con- 

polyte^nics. The polytechnics were, cerned to develop their national and 

of course, established to sirengllien international standing through re- 

that tradition in higher education search which has universal currency, 

which is concerned with developing but arc expected also to operate within 

the relationship be^een scholarship a policy context designed to produce a 

and the world of action: and they have close involvement in the economic and 

for the most part made substantial social development of the northern 

progress in so doin^, notwithstanding regions. 

serious administrative and financim in the context of moss higher cduea- 
impediments to fully effective action, tion, the notion that "learning in (he 

desaibed long since by Alex Smith. atmosphere of research" (Edward 

Ashworth appears to have in mind Boyle) provides, without qualifica- 

very much the achievements and ethos tion, the most effective means to the 

of the polytechnics, not least in leading genersi and applicable development of 

his own institution, the University of powers of mind of the student, is 
Salford, successfully towards a more difficult to sustain, except in regard to 

explicit and interactive relationship some of those who will become 

with industry, commerce and the pro- academics. Moreover, it is not ncccs- 

fessions. In so doing he docs, of sarily clear that it is the most fruitful 

course, have the great advantu^, as a general and developmental approach 

vice chancellor, of working within an to learning. 

administrative and financial Discipline-related courses (as noted 
framework which (with all its short- bv Paul Hirst) arc bv their verv nature 


With a Green Paper 
imminent it’s time 
institutions gave some 
thought to their role, 
writes William Birch 

with the pursuit of universal and 
theoretical issues and in so doing can 


and higher education now led by the 
polyte^nics. The polytechnics were, 
of course, establisneo to sirengllien 


that tradition in higher education 
which is concerned with developing 
the relationship between scholarship 
and the world of action: and they have 
for the most part made substantial 
progress in so doing, notwithstanding 
serious administrative and financial 
impediments to fully effective action, 
desaibed long since by Alex Smith. 

Ashworth appears to have in mind 
very much the achievements and ethos 


many enuaye^ ana atepcmldren from 
his various marriages that you never 
see him in the departinerit. j 

8. "He gets bri es^aUy weirMth his 

yoqQger colleagues." (He }s a raging 
partbenopbife, who ;mu8t under 'no 
pretext be left atoqe, with aiiydric 
under 26.) , , : 

9. ''."Iiii.-spite.of his'bwp exeeptldDally 
well-dewloped critical icrite, he is 
fttify. capable of accepting sugj^tioitt 
from any sou^," (He wiFoeStroy 


oomin^l) provides the freedom of 
institutional action appr^riatc to 
achieving change. At Lancaster, 
Ashwortn was concerned with ends 
rather than means. This article seeks to 
forther the discussion by pointing to 
some of the difficulties as well as the 
possibilities in changing the ethos of 
institutions of higher education. It 
docs so on the basis of recent conversa- 
tions In Scandinavia, West Germany 
and France with policymakers within 
both institutions and government 
agencies. 

Problem-solving 
is a high-level 
intellectual pursuit 

I Itls of the greatest Importance to the 

I well-being arhighereducatidn that its 
ethoi* as percei^ by the public and 
^ the governments which they elect 
^th central and local], is consistent 
both with meeting the responsibilities 
of scholarship and with disduu^a 
responsibilities as an eiqiensive puDlic 
service. Ft is unnecessary to detail the 
nature of the perceptual gap which has 
arisen. It is, however, necessary to 
note that as academics we must accept 
a significant part of the responaiblUtyi 
and wc do well to note that, in a 
number of European countries, gov- 
ernments are seeking directly, to influ- 
ence academic policy. 

Both West Germany and loanee 
have, for example, instituted commit- 
im on currlcuram refoim.' In I^nce 
the government, taking note of the 
effectiveness' ana high standing qf the 
grondes ^les arid the success of the 
: raUtive|ynewhuf/tw&un/ve»/tai/erA 
ttchnohghtH developing policies de^ 


the powers of mind of the student, is 
difficult to sustain, except in regard to 
some of (hose who will become 
ocademics. Moreover, it is not neces- 
sarily clear that i( is the most fruitful 
general and developmental approach 
to learning. 

Discipline-related courses (as noted 
by Paul Hirst) are by their very nature 
concerned with thcroretical issues re- 
laiive to these subjects. Tlie broader 
conceptual and procedural relevance 
of these issues is less certain. It is 
useful, therefore, to look for an 
approach to developing the general 
powers of the mind, which transcends 
disciplinary boundaries nt a higher 
level of atetraclion. 

in so doing, it Is perhaps most 
appropriate to focus on the notion of 
problem-recognition and problem- 
solving as a high-level intellcclunl 
pursuit, whether the objective be the 
advancement of theory or the creation 
of understanding as the basis for action 
In the learned professions or in matters 
of public noll». 

R. F. Deaiden has recently arrived 
broadly at the same conclusion; and 
substantial support is, of course, avail- 
able from the writing of John Dewey, 
Jerome Bruner, A. N. Whitehead, 
Richard Pring and others. Michael 
Polanyi and Edward de Bono have 
stressed the central role in conceptual 
thlnkirm of defining and brid^g gaps 
in uodentandlaa. Karl Poppez has 
argued (pirn Peter ScattTl) "that 
there are no. subject matters but only 
problems”; and again "we do not start 
from observations but always from 
problems - either from practical prob- 
lems or a theory which has run Into 
difficulties". 

in academic life we are accustomed 
to judge the research of our colleagues 
by the clarity with which the probfems 
are defined and the rigour with which 
they are pursued; our graduate stu- 
dents are expected to prepare research 
proposals in whlc)\ .issues of problem 
and method are .made explicit; we 
judge a;lecture or a student's essay by 
the clarity with vfbich the central issues 
are statM and the quality of the 
argmnept which flows com them. 

. Ip the wor|(j of affairs, the ability to 


unemployment.' among university! 
'graduates.' . 

tibijal elhi^t^i^ta^^ likely . to bqi . 
helpfiil in preserving' the nefoss'aty. 
'de^e.of autonomy. Tn higher educa- 
tion and in ihafciiig the case for ,(he. i 


. ipmeworiqoi anairs.ttieaDUltyio 
recognize significant problems and to 
deal with the- conceptually- difficult 
taskof brinring them into manageable 
and solvable foipi is of crucial import: 


taken part in a progression from 
"elite" to mass higher education with- 
out addressing this problem very 
seriously, with all its implications for 
student motivation and scif-fulfilmern 
through the conceptual, analytical and 
applicable development of the powen 
of the mind. Appropriate Icarnine 
models would, it is believed, need to 
be explicitly problem-centred and to 
be conceived within a systematic 
framework which provides for a pro- 
cess of “looping-back" (o redefine the 
problem and its system of interest as 
the process of underetanding and 
learning progresses. 

It is recognized that there are difii- 
culties in the way of achieving a more 
problem-orientated approach to learn- 
ing in higher education. However, 
there are some successful experiments 
in Europe and North America which 
have achieved high standards academi- 
cally and professionally and which have 
released great motivation for learning 
among students. The difficulties, it is 
believed, arc perceprual rather than 
fundamental and might well respond 
to research of a practical nature. 
Inevitably, arguments for learning 
models which are problem-centred 
and systematic in conception arc likely 
to arouse great passion I Complainis of 
excessive scientism and instrumental- 
ity and of a failure to grasp the cssenre 
ot humane and liberarstudies are to be 
expected. It seems possible that the 
complaints can be met and that com- 
monly they derive from unduly defen- 
sive attitudes. 

There should be 
a concern with 
institutional ethos 

Institutional ethos is intimately 
associated with the research and 
teacluM interests of the academic 
staff. There is no doubt tliat m this 
respect the polytechnics have bene- 
(ited greatly (as Finniston noted In the 
context or engineering) from the 
appointment or staff with direct ex- 
perience of industry or the professions. 
TTie enrichment of courses of study 
thraugli prnlMcm-hascd project work 
and through sandwich placements has 
Ihscii nn important source of motiva- 
tion and of confidence building. 
Moreover, experience suggests that 
iulditlonnl avenues of basic us wcU u 
applied research arc capable of being 
opened up through this fruitful Inter- 
action of theory and practice. 

It would be salutary for the ethos w 
an institution even where piiorily n 
quite properly given to basic research 
and to closely rcloted teiKhing acti^ 
tics for the interface between the 
academic system and the complex and 
problematic systems of the world w 
affairs to be explored more actively. It 
would be possible to strengthen the 
industrial and professional mem- 
bership and wei^t of influence oi 
councils and governing bodies without 
detriment to proper autonomy In 
academic affairs of senates and 
academic boards. Likewise, H would 
be helpful to ensure that both foriMl 
and informal arrangements exist for 
institutions to sense directly the signm- 
cant problems awaiting auenlion with- 
in their regions as wcUas more biw- 
ly. In this respect, it is again possible to 
look to Scandinavia for woie usctul 
examples; and it is not without slgnili- 
cance that in Scandinavia public and 


ance - Edwatd Heath has^ for exam- 
pie, noted the ability of ayoung French 
tivll servant, educated in the .abpUed 


political support for investment m 
higher education appears to be sub- 
stantially stronger than in most Euro- 
pean countries. 

In a plural system of higher educa- 
tion of this type which has oeveloped m 
Britain, it is ri^t that there soould 
from time to time be a self-conscious 
concern, with institutional ethos and 
with the sense of purpose, the deuni- 
tion of role, to which U relates. 
Arguments for change towards aa 
ethos which expresses a seifous con- 
cern for balance in research 
teaching between pure and appuoa 
studies and between the pursuit^ 
theory ahd practice are not intended to 
be exclusive. 


J inc .appucq ttieoty ahd practice are not tntenowj 

- . , . -r . itiaditionorthegrandesfoi/er.tODoiDt ' be ewiuBivT 

: 

brlmarflyciAi''' . ' • i signifiemee in the field of higher 


: apQ with; teaching and feoihing within 
this ocnitext, eJtmmt two characteristic 
in particulgr'.wbich. tend to inhibit a: 
change in ethpk towards, a more re*' 
s^oimve concern with the world pf 


concerned in pari 
roles, is expect^m 


r-SHi-v Of ' ’ ■ . ' i ' throjugh deyeld 


of : Vi^chiring .^learoing ■ -r-- . ' • ' ' ! ; 

^yelophiB learning , pibdek . Tha. auihoi^ is dir*Qtor of Bristol 
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The give and 
take approach 






Stephen Chan looks at the philosophy 
behind Britain’s attitude to foreign aid 




The Conservative Government is anx- 
ious that private industry should play 
a larger role in British foreign aid 


programmes. Some members of the 
Government have even suggested 


priority for private industry's rme; that 
the Government should be active in 


the disbursal of aid only in areas where 
private industry cannot intervene. Pri- 
vatization, ana the philosophy behind 
it, currently the subject of fierce 
debate at home, is now moving abroad 
- into a particularly sensitive area. 

Of course not every sector of the 
British aid effort is amenable to private 
industry's initiative. British aid is a 
very minor entry in the nation's 
buneet. In money terms, Britain dls- 


has been in existence for some time- it 
is simply that it now receives much 
greater emphasis. 

In Britain, there has been an inter- 
esting demarcation between (he inte- 
rests and practice of official aid and the 
aid which flows from private agencies 
such os Oxfani. Il has been argued that 
much official aid has created mrms of 
dependence in recipient countries and is 
usually tied to large-scale programmes 
and proiecis which do nut directly 
benefit the broad mass of a nation's 
















people, and certainly not the poorest 
people. The non-sovernmenlal aeen- 


budget. In money terms, Britain dis- 
burses less than Germany and about 


half as much as France. In terms of 
percentage of gross national product, 
Britain is significantly behind me Scan- 
dinavian countries, Netherlands and 
France. 

The British aid budget includes 
concessional loans, support for multi- 
lateral programmes (such as the Un- 
ited Nations agencies) and aid linked 


people. The non-governmental agen- 
cies, to the contrary, have for about 10 
years now acted according to a j>hilosD- 
phy of “basic needs"; of seeking de- 
liberately to address funds and exper- 
tise to small projects of a grass-roots 
nature whereby hopefully the poorest 
can benefit. 

Naturally, a question of scale is 
raised here. Small projects cannot 




generate the sort of technical data, 
reasibility studies and cost-benefit 
analyses which the disbursal of large 
official funds requires. 

Moreover, small projects have not 
only a small fending requirement, they 
usually have a very small requirement 
for convertible funds. Small projecis, 
it is argued, lose touch with their 
grass-roots beneficiaries, if they built 
around large inputs of foreign machin- 
ery or expertise. But, the question of 
scale apart, is the aid philosophy of the 


to military projects. But a fair propor- 
tion of the British aid effort is also in 
what is called “tied aid". That is, the 
receipt of development assistance is 
tied to the subsequent purchase of 


equipment, spores, and expertise from 
the donor country. 


the donor country. 

Aid is thus used as a marketing 
device. This imposes o lack of purchas- 
ing mobility on the recipient country 
that often increases its own budgetary 
strains in maintaining a project after 
the British aid period is completed. 
But, in British tenns, it provides o 
finandal return for the "investment" in 
foreign aid. It is this financial return in 
an enterprise which the general public 
still considers compassionate that the 
Govemincnl now wishes to maximize. 

This does not imply n Government- 
sponsored scramble by British firms to 




Victims of (he Ethiopian famine wait for food supplies 


non-governmental mneies a well- 
conceived and beneficial one? 


establish or transfer mBnufacturing 
capacilv overseas. Onlv under spccinl 


capacity overseas. Only under spccinl 
conditions, for example foreign enter- 
prise frcc-zones and full profit repat- 
riation, is it usually worth considering 


conceived and beneficial one? 

One immediate problem springs to 
mind in the customary attempt to 

K ' de aid in the form of matching 
. The recipient village, or other 
small community, must first demons- 
trate its commitment to a project by Its 
own contribution. If the donor agency 
sets a figdre to be reached, and the 
community undcrttikes to spread the 
cost evenly among its members, there 
will be at least a handful of people who 
cannot afford to contribute. 


the capitnl investment ncccsnry to 
esrabiisn plant ovcrscos, no matter 


whaV the savings in recurrent costs may 
be. 

What prjvotc industry everywhere 
prefers to do is to goin as much as 
possible from small investments. 
Rather than establish itself in other 
countries, British industry would pre- 


The thorny question 
of aid and 
investment returns 


fertp sell licences, technology, equip- 
ment and advice. These provide a ni^ 
return at little risk - particularly if their 
purchase is funded, wholly or partly, 
oy British grants or concessional loans 
to the buyer. The country being 
"aided” would probably prefer the 
cstablishtnent of factories and offices 
on its soil, because bf tho investment 
this would bring. But there are now 


Should tlicse people benefit from a 
project in which they did not invest? It 
might seem alarming that the thorny 
question of aid and investment returns 
^ould be asked at this level, but there 
are alarming numbers of projects that 
have been "hijacked” by compara- 
tively well-off people able to subscribe 
among themselves a required local 
finandal input and disbarring the 


dated in the same fashion. Eventually 
in the project area and in other areas 
the community will become self-re- 
liant, self-sustaining, and thereby se- 
cure. 

It would seem almost pastoral until 
one remembers that the basic needs 
approach gained currency when it 
became clear that Rostow’s develop- 
ment model of industrialization and its 
"trickle-down" benefits were not bene- 
fiting many poor people. There was 
first not enough industrialization, and 
second what little there was conferred 
most of its benefits on a narrow band of 
people. 

But it is often forgotten that when 
the basic needs philosophy was prop- 
ounded rigorously In the early to 
mid-1970s, a very large number of 
developing countries reacted very 
coolly to it. If the eniphasis in develops 
menl assistance was to be switchra 
from industrialization, their countries 
could never estabish the sort of indust- 
rial base which hod always been associ- 
ated with successful development and 
economic security. In faa, the new 
philosophy seemed almost designed to 
consign them, permanently, to a 
second rank of nations - with no 


marginal, is there any other approach 
to development assistance worm look- 
ing at? Curiously, the work of Paris 
UniveRity's A^iti Emmanuel in 


vidual country terms. 

The whole question of inlernationai 
recesssion, and the imemational ine- 


redefining the case for industrial de- 
velopment, wliilc offending man^ 
orthodoxies concerned with both basic 
needs and the need to avoid depend- 
ence on foreign capital and capital- 
intensive technology, may appeal to 
many third world governments who 
have long been tom In their . 


qualities in economic weight and insti- 
tutional stniclures that inis has high- 


lighted, is Involved. For example, 
industrialization is not uniquely for 
domestic uses, but inescnpabiv linked 


domestic uses, but inescnpably linked 
to expoil drives and the need to 


aoeumulaie foreign exchange. It is not 
the ereater nunrocr of commodities 


approaches to development between 
opportunism and an almost desperate 
desire for a philosophical underpin- 


pToduced that is at stake, but whether 
those commodities can be bought and 


ot what price. If developed countries, 
such as Britain, simuitaneouslv en- 


ning to their development efforts. 

Arghiri's work certainly seems very 
deep; as well as being also breathlessly 
polemical, its arguments arc expressed 
so tightly that , in English translation at 


least, they read very obscurely. As a 
socialist thinker, he has come up with 
some startling propositions; that there 


Is no incompatibility between socialist 
objectives ond the borrowing of capi- 
talist technology; that the third world 
would be ill-aovUed to develop its own 


such as Britain, simultaneously en- 
courage third world industriolization 
(whether M increasing use of tied aid 
or less self-scekingly) and retain pro- 
tectionist trade borners against the 
products ofthat industrialization, then 
a particularly vleious'drcle will hove 
been wrought. 

As it is, International development 
support and assfetance accords, such as 
the Loihd convention, which have 
been otherwise admired, expressly 


high-level technology, because of 
rcasearch and development costs and 
the impofisihllity of catching up with 


omit any special deals for processed 
goods, tnat is goods tliat have under- 


cct of ever catching up to the 
Doed, industrialized nations. 


poorest poeple from project benefits. 
There is definitely a iwiural prob- 


aito^ther too many countries with this 
preference who cannot offer a suitable 


climate for investment. 

The thrust of the new "privaliza- 
tioo" emphasis in foreign aid will be 
one of tbe Government actively seek- 


ing to proride low-risk markets for 
private Industry; to induce, in the 


sweetest way ^ssible, an openness 
towards British industiy. 

' TVT- i_ _i_ ■ _-J 1_ 


’ T1^ is obvioiiriy not aid in any 
charitable sense. Nor really will this 


vnanuDic sense. Nor realty will tnis 
process provide a crucial or even 
strategic input to Britain’s economic 
viability or financial planning. The 
proceu remains* haphazard, and the 
sums involved are perhaps useful but 
n^iy staggering, ^y do il? 

In p^, this is simply an extension of 
prevwling orthodoxy in Government 
thmkwvg, Tl^e fixsl Thatcher Govern- 
ment was long concerned with public 
wtpendtture cuts, on an across-the- 
ooard basis. No unuine attempt was 
3k^.L ^ establish guidelines a* to 
; ^ribersome.prograinfpes should suf- 
v.tot (or more) than others. 
I^tnough : rbreign aid was a minor 
oilage^ty iictu, if was subjected to the 
BcfossTtbe-board strictures, 
the Government’s concern for 
5j5®*,“^ptiva(izatlon, it has not been 
* extend tWe boQcem to the 
; of forei^ aid. But this prq- 

also, deraoostretes a lack of phi- 
about foreign aid spcdfically. 
has been £andhy'prari^ 
!; and, aftet all, Tied aid 


lem associated with basic needs pifo* 
jeets, particularly when these ore pre- 
dicated on cooperative action by com- 
munity members, leading to a com- 
munity self-reliance. Project workers 
often fell to ask the simply question of 
whether this sort of communalism is 
culturally acceptable Or not; and often 
it Is not. 

Tbe social anthropologist Elizabeth 
Colson has oteerveo a frequent confu- 
sion of means and ends. To many 
project workers, who have often post- 
poned or repudiated their careers in 
developed countries, in order to work 
for low salaries in developing onu, the 
means of a project are oi great signifi- 
cance. Thus pn emphasis on commun- 
ity e^rt, (he cooperative venture, the' 
small-scale and modest project whitm 
will enrich community values as it 
slowly enriches community resources- 
an emphasis which 'project workers 
may feel is lacking in iheirown homes. 


developed, industrialized nations. 

As It turned out, there was no 
fundamental departure, in official aid, 
from the concept that aid could be well 
devoted to ioaustrialization. And de- 
veloping countries have all maintained 
a ve^ high profile for industrialization 
in their development plans. 

But tbe rise of the basic needs 
philosophy, perhaps orthodoxy, 


hi^ technology should be bought, and 
bou^t from the effective sources of 

3 1y - capitalist governnients and 
[-national corporations: that it is 
better, thereby, (o introduce such 


rane a degree of industrial treatment, 
that ornate from third world coun- 
tries. Conircisely, row materials and 
agricultural products, which may be ‘ 


consumed or industrially processed in 
Europe, are covered. 

Development is a process that Ls 
basically inlernallonal; il is dependent 
on international relations and intcrna- 


at all; that hunger and poverty are the 
major catises m dependence, not the 


tional economic conditions; on percep- 
tions of how far self-interest should be 


among development workers coln- 
wilb tne deepening of tbe international 
recession. Although official aid funds 
remained avaiiable for indusrial pro- 
jects, there was by no means cnou^ to 
satisfy the -industrial aspirations of 
third worid governments - particularly 
those in very young countries, in 
Africa, who felt me need fo an indust- 
rial spurt at just that time, to advance 
the development Initiated at independ- 


uses of high technology; and (hat 
capital-intensive lecbnology is prefer- 
able to labour-intensive varieties. 


tions of how far self-interest should be 
regulated by an embracing mutusJ 
interest. If this is the case, the search 


since Its greoter productive capacities, 
by providing a greater number of 
commodities, can raise the general 
welfare, and stimulate the economy 
whidi will in turn generate greater 
genuine employment. 


lor a philosophy of development 
should be anenored In the field of 


There were industrial projects, but 
rihinfi which could be called iodus- 


Argument based upon 
very close * 
historical reasoning 


VWien aid is onen misappropriated, 
therefore, "redirected" by the reci- 


pients away from the slowly-maturing 
project, to immediate mdividual ends 
such as ratio sets, new dpthw and 
shoM or s^Dol fees for their children, 
project workers feel disappointed. Not 
,sd those miBappropnators r who 
viewed developnient assjstabra as 
means to an end, ,thi end being 8 
Ufe for them. They feel little guUt My 
KuUe or dishonesty, they canreach teat 
end ipprc h"** more quickly, 

Basic needs has 4 aecessarfly slow 


nothing which could be called indus- 
trialization; and even if there had 
been, there was no world market for 
their products, due to the recession; 
and there were indications that beyond 
certain points industrialization for im- 
port . suMlitution could be counter 
pr^udive. For tbe last decade tbe 
development philosophy that has 
gdned most attention has been that of 
needs. 

While many individual communities 
may have benefited from this philoso- 
phy, tbe sum contribution of basic 
nera to national development, as 
measured in gross national product. 


Boiled down into such propositions 
almost reads like a Conservative 


It almost reads like a Conservative 
Pary manifesto, except that Ar’hiri's 
argument is based upon very close 
historical reasoning, and the consid- 
eration of how the unequal exchange 
between developed and developing 
nations is constituted; Neveitheless, 
here is a point of coincidence between 
the seanm for a.philosophy to inform 
foreign aid eff^ts, and the British 
Government's desire to advance the 
cause of its industries under the clonk 
of development, assistance. 


should be anchored In the field of 
international affairs, rather than in 
more domestic considerations. 

>^ere, meanwhile should this leave 
lire Conservative Government and its 
foreign aid programmes? While it may 
acdoentally coincide with ntlempts to 
impose a rigorous ratiocale upon the 
dewlopment process, a privatization' 
of foreign aid or a concern with it 
mainly m terms of possible returns is 
nanow and essentially mean. It avoids 
the essential obligation which the 
undertaking of foreign aid orginally 
implied: tire furtherance of another 
people's welfare in terms (hat were 


appreciated by that other 
To further another ueoc 


To further another people's welfare 
inddentatly while bent mainly on 
furthering one's own is a retreat even 
from tire Victorian rationales that sent 


from tire Victorian rationales that sent 
out missionaries and their medical and 
educational paraphenalia: to ferther 
another people's welfare according to 
a set standnnio! behaviour and equity, 
and an immutable code of righteous- 
ness,' There at least was something to 


per capita income, government re- 
venues. or even cooidbiated govern- 
mcotpiannin^'bas been small. This is 
mdanid^l io that these indices are 


What may beneficially be sought Is 
riot so much a consistent and appUc- 


grappJe wjih , rather than an opportun- 
ist mercantilism. 

It is not that (he new emphasis in 
foreign aid is necessarily wrong; but it 
is wrong-spirited. While the search for 
an adequate philosophy of foreign aid 
continues, the British Government, 
with the meagre fends it devotes tp this 
area, cOuld (fo well io be at least more ' 
subtle and do beliet If it were more 
generous- 


able philosophy of aid but the major 
ofnmlsslons of such philosopliicai ln- 


us^ in. determining ' such thins as 
interoational creditworthiness and (he 
quest for that, in the current recession, 
cBonot be avoided by developiag .m- 
tions; 


If the application ;of basic heeds 
philo^hy''is *ri>metiikies -misjudged, 


and its . overall contribution finally 


quiries. And whether one propounds a 
'minimalist basic needs, approach to. 
development, or seeks a major econo- 
mic transfomialioa, or considers only 
that fh foreign aid too there may be 
extracted a return from investment, 
there is the danger of believiog and 
enshrining the belief that devdOpitient< 
may be compartmentalized ' in indi- 


THe author is lecturer in international 
relatiotis at the University of Zatnbio. 
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Gathering an academic windfall 


by David J, Levy 

Rehigee Scholars In America: Ihelr 
Impact and their experience 
bsfLewUA.Coser 
Yale University Press, £25.00 
ISBN03Q0 031939 

According to the great art historian 
Erwin Panofsky, Walter Cook used to 
say: “Hitler is my best friend; he 
shakes the tree and I collect the 
apples. "Coming as it did from the man 
largely responsible for establishing the 
New York University Institute ofFine 
Art, the rcQiark demonstrates an en- 
thusiasm for the prewar influx of 
refugee European scholars which not 
every native oorn American shared. 
Indeed, as Lewis Coser's new book 
makes clear, the range of attitudes, on 
the side of the newcomers os well their 
hosts, is so jpeat that it makes it 
difftcuii lorca^ anj[ conclusions about 
the inrcriectual migration that are 
other than obvious and commonplace. 

Whatever their initial reception, 
many of the immigrant scholars suc- 
ceeefed in creating an important impact 
on American academic and cultural 
life, and there is hardly an area of 
scholarship which did not profit from 
.the academic windfall produced by 
Hitler’s attainment of power. It is true 


properly integrated into the American 
nenvork. A few rotted where they fell; 
while others, unable to obtain posts 
commensurate vrith their abilities or 
their ambitions, ceased to be produc- 
tive after their arrival in the United 
Slates. There was discrimination In 
plenty, between Jews and Gentiles, 
and . moie significantly , between s^o- 
lars working within Intellectual tradi- 
tions already established in America 
and those whose approaches were 
uiteriy alien to* their ndw cultural 
context . 'Yet , as the recent flowering of 


phenomenology in America shows, 
even the bearers of whni at first 
seemed the most arcane strands in 
Central Eur^an thought exerted a 
long-term influence that could hardly 
have been expected from their initial 
reception. 

In general then, the story of the 
impact and experiences of the refugee 
scholars in America is an encouraging 
one which testifies to the courage and 
tenacity of the newcomers as well as to 
the generosity and intellectual open- 
ness of their hosts. 

Coser wisely attempts to limit liis 
vast potential field (u manageable 
proportions. He says nothing of the 
impact of Frciwh end Belgian re- 
fugees, some of whom, like Ja^ues 
Maritain, were at least as influential as 
any German or Austrian thinker, buj 
who, almost without exception, re- 
turned to Europe as soon as their 
homelands were liberated. He docs 
not discuss the impact of refugee 
artists, musicians, mathematicians or 
natural scientists whose work he feels 
unable to assess. Primarily then Re- 
fiigee Scholars in America deals with 
the life and work of German speakers 
active in the humanities ana social 
sdences and, to a lesser extent, with 
exiled creative writers. Coser further 
delimits .the field by concentrating on 
men and women who had a^ady 
established themselves in academic 
and cultural life before their westward 
flight, but who were young enough to 
make further significant contributions 
after their arrival in the United Stales. 
This excludes both the younger te- 
fugees who completed their education 
In America and older scholars, like the 
neo-Kantlan philosopher Ernst 
Cassirer, who, while undoubtedly in- 
fluential, did not Uve long enou^ in 
the new world to do anything that 
could add to his reputation. 

Inevitably thougri Coser's subject 
remains vast and various. Intellectual, 
history is always a difficult ^Id in 
which to achieve successi and, oven 


within Ihc limits he sets himself, 
Coser's chosco topic is too large and 
too heterogeneous to permit anything 
more than a rather shallow discussion 
of selected fieurcs. In slightly over 
three hundred pages he discusses the 
careers of some fifty men and women, 
each of whom has a fair claim to a 
book-length study devoted to himself. 
Some, like the managerial theorist 
Peter Drucker, receive merely a single 
ptaragraph, but even the longest discus- 
sion of an individual scholar runs to no 


cant general conclusions about tlie 
nature of the intellectunl migration, 
the character of American intdlectual 
life and the effect of each upon the 
other, in attempting this he runs up 
against what is, perhaps, the insuper- 
able obstacle of the extraordinary 
diversity among the refugees and the 
almost equally various ways in which 
they were received. 


and Remgn Jakobson ~ to name an 
nppropiiately diverse sample - that is 
just not enough. Faced with such 
' diversity of character and career the 
attempt to write intellectual history 
breaks down. What remains is a sequ- 
ence of Histories of intellectuals which 
are too short to be more than occa- 
sionally perceptive. Coser’s admirable 
project of piety realins itself in a 
sueaession of mmi-biographles, accu- 
rate enough ns far as they go, but 
uncomfortably reminiscent of tne type 
of student seminar paper which- em- 
ploys biographical detail about a think- 
er as a substitute for critical engage- 
ment with his thought. 

If it had merely been Coser's aim to 
produce a volume of illustrative bio- 


graphical sketches the publishers 

would have served him better by them, they came to 
supplementing his work-portraits witn 


In political terms the refugees in- 
cluded conservative TOlltical meorists 
like Leo Strauss and Eric Voegelin, as 
well as the Manist critical tneorists 
gathered around Max Horkheimer and 
The Institute for Social Research. 
Intellectually, they included the major 
figures of Gestalt psychology, the 
logical positivists of die Vienna Circle, 
economists of the Austrian school like 
Ludwig von Mises and Fritz Machlup, 
eminent phenomenologists such as 
Alfred Senutz and Aron Gurwitsch, 
and many other intellectuals, like Paul 
Lazarsfcid and Hans Morgenthau. 
who are not so easy to categorize but 
who exerted a degree of influence in 
America which, in all probability, they 
could not have equalled had tliey never 
been driven from Europe. Each re- 
fugee reacted to forced emigration in a 
dinerent way. Some remained exiles to 
the end, confining their contacts to 
immigrant circles. Others soon 
acclimatized themselves to the new 
environment. Putting Europe behind 
them, they came lobe seen, like the 


photographs of at least some of the 
people he discusses. A book which 
attempts to convey an understanding 
of a variety of figures in. terms of the 
interaction between their characters, 
their ideas and the strange environ- 
ment in which they found themselves, 
can only gain from the use of appropri- 
ate photographs which can often tell 
the reader more thanapase of second- 
hand chronicle. The problem of this 
book, however, It that Coser has tried 
to write ;something more than a book 
of vignettes. He wants td draw slghlfl- 


social psychologist Kurt Lewin, as 
typially American figures. All this is 
obvious enou^, and Coser's attempt 
to look behind the descriptive surface 
in order to uncover the underlying 
reasons for these differences in terras, 
for instance, of success or failure in 
adapting to the relative informality of 
the American academy, fails to reveal 
any significant general pattern. There 
were scholars who retained their old 
world formality and succeeded in 
America: others abandoned It and still 
fallet). 

Pbr' some thinkers, of whom 
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Invfidgafloa and RespoiisiUlilyt 
iwbficnspoiiisIbUltylhtlieUnlted . 
.Stale«18d5-1900 . 
by\VflUamR.llnick “ 

CambridgeUniversity Press, £27.50 • 
ISBN0521 258979 ... 

For an Intellectual Professor Brock B a 
trifle oid-fastaioned, at least if stan- 
dards are (o be set by those academic 
luminaries vriioplayto thecourtagf Mr 
Reagan and Mrs Catcher. For hiiti 
there is nothipg to deplore in gdvera- 
ment- intervention and . stale reguJa- 
don: indeed, positive government of 
the right sort is necessaiy'to civilized 
life. 

Id this bpokPrbfessor Brock assigns 
himself.tbe taskipf tradiu tbe epterg-,' 
. ence' of iwtiathd calls ''public respbniut ' 
bility" Ip lhe United States: It was the 
acceptance by! gjovemmenl of exien-. 
^slve.soci4l dufieSiWhieji-botb mitigated : 


the evils created by urbanization and 
industrialization and formed the basis 
for modern conceptions of the state. 
Tb understand oiir own times, Profes- 
sor Brode retfilnds us, we must revisit 
. the world of the nineteenth century. 
ProfesSpr.Brock scrui^ulousiy conRhes 
ms comments to the Ufiiten States in 
the generation after the Civil War, but- 
exmtempprary critics of state jrawer do' 
not sepm to be entirely absent bom his 
nund;: :: ; 

The - united : States in the late 
nineteenth century has traditionally 
Associated iwith' the triumph of, 
lalssdr falro and the 'political doiiii- 
nainep of: big. business. &bo]art.like 
^dney Rne, John A.' Garraty, RoMrt 
H. Wiebc andj,Moron IWler: hj|ve 


of the trouble, jPfofessbr Brock 
iieves; Is that historians have been tpo. 
prone to listen to nineteenth-^centiiry . 
intelldotuals like E.X.. Oodklnj Henry ' 
Adams and Lcater Frank Wa^^who 
paltited a picture Of theif agi^ ai^ 

to imrepresentarive Supreme -Court 
pronounceihehts'. .' They haVe. i-'sIsO 
tended to .look ; toOV rqueh cat '' the ' 


national government and not enough 
, at the state governments; where the 
tradition of public responsibility first 
took hold. Another feature wUch 
perhaps served to, disguise the rise of 
^tivlst government 0i America Was 
the reluctance, of both federal and state 
fioyernments to exercise pofice powers 
dbectly;, rather, such po'ivers were 
often delegated to semf-autonoiaoiu 
agencies or commissions, such as rail- 
road obnimissions, . boaids of iduca- 
tfon, forestiy bureaus and inspector 
rates of mirici aiid> factories, ^ese 
. agencies proUfeirated mmarkablyi at 
state level between the Qvil War and 
the Spanish'Americaii War, directed 

, by. unpaid members of the well-to-do 

middle clmtoS aiid staffed by- increas-. 
ing nUpiben of salaried agehfei'profes- 

sionalsondexperts.Theyvariedchor- 

.-mouriV' Jft thdr powers^ and , ebn^ 
fence, but theydidcomewconitihiw a. 


fenw, wt fepydldcomelbconstihitei a 

. aspect oF igdvbrnmehti indeed, 
.! rroiessqnsrcck is tempted to speak of 
' .■.•iWplutiqh In '.ff!>veninient, l anid 
^though he. draws I ba^ from this 
desenpribp ;fbe poUjils WeU idadd;it , 
was the states, which prepared the 

' UfiitedStatesfdrtbemod^wbrld.ln 
. imring tpB|gnwfoof publ(citsito^ 


bility at state level the author focuses 
in particular on four kinds of aMneies, 
that is the boards of state charities, the 
boards of public health, the bureaus of 
labour statistics, and the railroad com- 
missions. That the ideology of lalsser 
Jaire was extensively breached In late 
nineteenth-century America is not in 
ilself-ah especially novel proportion, 
but Profe&sbi Block has pnmded us 
with a systematic exposition of the 
process. , 

It is. riear that Professor Brock 
difegrees with those scholars who see 
government action in this era as repre- 
senting httle more than sops to public 
opinion m -coverA for business tn- 
. tefestt, The agencies, he believes, 
cam .0 to dkert an' autonomous, and 
.PfOgf®iriVe force ' in an' increaaindy 
plutalistle. society. iBut it is doubtfoi: 
mathe; MU niany of those who 


Theodor Adorno Is the most strikins 
example, residence in America could 
never be other than a Babylonian exile 
from the spiritual homeland. Creative 
writers in particular, forced by fee 
language barrier to play, as Leonard 
Frank put it, “a stone fiddle", often 
found exile all but intolerable; and 
Coser mentions the tragic, but still 
untypical, case of Ernst Toller who 
killed himself in his New York Hotel in 
May 1939. For the psychoanalysis, in 
contrast. America was something of a 
promised land full of Inteliectu^ and 
financial opportunities. NothiaginthU 
is surprising or revealing. Each case 
reflects a complex of soci^ and person- 
al drcumstances which Coser does not 
have the space to explore. As a remit 
his conclusions are often common- 
place, verging on the tautologous, as 
where he writes of Fritz Machlup that: 
“His ability to move from academic 
contexts to an audience of government 
officials or business leaden was largely 
due to his capacity to operate with 
equal effectiveness in a variety <ri 
networks, inside and outside econo- 
mics, in which he became Invol^ 
over the years.** Where space for 
analysis is all too short, as U is here, a 
sentence like that is an intolerable 
waste of a precious commodity. 

On the cover of- Refugee Scholan in 
America Robert Merton describes the 
book as: “this vaulted gallery crowded 
with superb word portaiis and vi^e- 
ttes of ihc social scientists who, having 
fled Hitler's Europe, helped shape 
American scholarship of the past half- 
century.** That these men and women 
did exert aueh an influence is un- 
doubted, but the veiy breadth of 
Coser's project prevents him from 
sheddiim much light on how it came 
about . Each field has its own story and 
few are so simple that they can be told 
In the few pages they arc allowed in 
this worthy but misconceived volume. 

David J, Levy is lecturer in socioiogy at 
Middlesex Palytechnie. 




favour tiyninal fot^retatioos to iiis 
viewi here'; his focuA on 
conBututional and polfocaf issues may 
wrve to limit the value of his study. He 

. , ^ grappled -wefe 


wp oy the great econb- 
mlb and.ndal transforinatidiu dC the 


number of scholars, among them Jolm 
Higham, have suggested that the dis- 
crediting of laisser folre values was 
related m particular to urbanizatiOT. 
Middle-class reformers and public offi- 
cials in the major cities even before the 
Civil War were reaching the same 
kinds of conclusions as the members of 
the later state agencies, but Professor 
Brock's concentration>on state adnn- 
nistration does not allow For a roie for 
the cities. If, as the author concludes, 
the growth of public responribility at 
state level prepared (he way for its 
emergence at national level, perhaps 
the public-spirited citizens of 
York and Boston had earlier led the 
way for the states. 

' None the less, in this as In some of 
his earlier writings, Professor B^k 
bak considerably enhanced our upder- 
; standing of the Hse of the modern state 
and the civUlziiig role that men a^ 
women of igboa will have 
vrithin It. , : 

M« L.Heale 

.'Dr He^e a senior leciurer In history of 

'•the UhiWrsl^of.lMnqsstir,* *' 


•••;' •' jj' ’ '-t*’ *■[ '" ■!•! • '''• 
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Voices 

raised 

Women Wrltcra of the Middle Ages: a 
critlcai study of texts from Perpetua 
(+2BS) to Marguerite Porete t -I- 1310) 
byftterDraake 

Cambridge University Press, £27.50 

snd£10.95 

ISBN 0521 2SS8D and 27573 3 
Medieval Women Writera 
by Katherlna M. Wilson 
Manchester University Press, £27.50 
sod £9.50 

1SBN07190 10667and 10683 

Hildegard of Bingen, the twelfth- 
century abbess, is experienmng a mod- 
em revival. Translations and new 
e^iions of her work are in preparation 
and a recent recording or her music 
became a bestseller. Hildegard fea- 
tures centrally in both these volumes. 

Katharina Wilson's collection brings 
together brief introductory essays and 
extracts from 15 women writers who 
range from Jhe Frankish noblewoman. 
Dhuoda, who wrote a manual of 
instruction for her son in 841, to 
Christine of Pisa, an educated Italian 
woman writing in France in the late 
fouiteenth and early fifteenth cen- 
turies. Peter Dronke extends the date 
range bock to the fourth-century Ro- 
man Riaityr, Perpetua, and ends with 
Porete in 1310. 

Most of the women arc nuns and 
noblewomen, an accurate reflection of 
the groups to whom literacy and 
leisure for literary work were available 
in the middle ages; but to dismiss them 

Layers of 
meaning 

TbeGreat Cat Massacre and Otiwr 
Episodes In French Cultural History 
by Robert Darnton 
/Mien Lane, £14,95 
ISBN071391728H 

77re Great Cat Massacre explores ways 
of thinking in Enlightenment France, 
but for tile most part it ovnids the 
weli-troJdcn intellectual high roads. 
For Robert Damion is concerned with 
the elusive hisloricol quarry - ordinary 
people. His intention is to show not 
simply what they thought, but how * 
they thought - how they constructed 
reality in Uieir minds and expressed it 
in their behaviour. 

Asa point of entiy into this world, 
he offers a set of readings of various 
"texti": folktales, a semi-auiobio- 
gyaphlctl account of events in a Pari- 
nan printing shop, an eighteenth- 
century guide to Montpellier, the files 
pi a police inspector set to my on the 
inteilecluai scribblers of raris, the 
correspondence of readers of Rous- 
seau. These discrete essays are drawn 
together by a common approach which 
takes its inspiration from cultural 
anlbropolt^ and, in particular, from 
. the work ofClifford Oeertz, Darnton’s 
coilaague at Princeton. 

At tneir best, these essays are enor- 
^uily stimulating. In the essay of the 
book a title, Darnton provides a model 
Jtwy of how a "thick description” (to 
borrow Geertz’s phrase) can illumin- 
^ the social meaning of otherwise 
btarre happenings. In this case, it is 
tbe Meminpy pointless slaughter of 
cats tw apprenttces In a Parisian print- 
feg shop. Attentive to both symbols 
wd Context and moving easily be- 
tween the two, Darnton pares away 
^ *®)^rs of meanbig. He shows 
^vmcingly how the craftsmen's ex- 
oayagaal rejoicing at the late of Their 
VKums.cBn’best be seen as an act of 
symbolic retaliation in the context of 
j^epoccatration of the printing trade 
bands and a- consequent 
y^yplng or relationships between 
■ Jhd men. "Feasants . Ten 

offers a reading of folk talcs 
•wuw, Damton argues, peasants used 
{^"•^'llteir way tnrbuM a harsh and 
• ■■ many children, too 

■ SS5 was a rAcurrlng motif in 
•g^Afoutno^signiGcan^. English) 
;• IS,7i ’ ^ this Maltiiiisian world 

j- SSBINasitsobjectofdeslreapot 

Wit crock of gold and 


as such would be unjiisiificd, as their 
work ranged widely. TTicre arc court 
poets like Marie de France, und there 
are even female troubadors. Hrnts- 
witha, a icnth-ccniiity Gandersheim 
nun, produced didactic but humorous 
plays; Hildegard wrote of her eschato- 
logical visions, Hclojsc of her passion- 
ate attachments. Even within mystical 
writing, often considered a peculiarly 
female genre, the range between the 
orthodox theology of Hildegard, the 
heresy of Marguerite Porete, burnt in 
Paris in 1310, the political visions in 
favour of Popes and indulgences of the 
fourtccnth-ccntury laywoman Bridget 
of Sweden or the outuoken calls to 
penance of Margery Kempe is enor- 
mous. 

Christine of Pisa is that rarity, a 
laywoman who lived by her pen. Her 
interest in female education is that of a 
Renaissance woman; her preoccupa- 
tions and frustrations those of secular 
women in a misogynistic culture. 
Christine’s work was popular with the 
princesses and queen-regents of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
long extract from her Book of the 
Three. Virtues, describing the lifestyles 
of various classes of women, shows 
how badly we need Willard's forth- 
coming edition of this important work. 
Women's writing in the middle ages 
can no longer be dismissed as 
stereotyped or mareinal. 

Whereas the WiTson collection is 
organized around the great name and 
individual author, Dronke widens the 
discussion to Include the peasant 
women of Montaillou and the obscure 
nuns and abbesses who penned letters 
and poems between tne sixth and 
eleventh centuries. This not merely 
allows us to hear voices usually sub- 
merged, it implicitly challenges what 
should count as literature. He writes 
with a great sensitivity and his book 
is foil of rewards and surprises. 
Dhuoda's multiple prefaces and stylis- 
tic difficulties are seen as attempts to 
express more than the form will allow , 


tricksterism seemed the only hope of 
escape offered by these tales. This is an 
essay rich in su^estlons, but Damton 
perhaps pays Insufficient attention to 
the thorny problem of the provenance 
of such texts, and (here remains the 
difficult problem of determining how 
peasants themselves rend the morals of 
such fables. 

Later essays move away from the 
world of popular culture. “The Gty as 
a Text” uses the uneasy attempt by a 
mid-century bourgeois to desenbe 
eighteenth-century Montpellier to 
catch tlie confosion of a society in 
transition between a atratificalion 
ordered by status and one in which, as 
the anonymous author declares, “pos- 
sessions and wealth count for every- 
thing”. The author begins h« attempt 
to (fescribe Montpellier by usln^i the 
device of the urban procession written 


as creativity nilhcrthun failure. Perpe- 
lua's own account of her mixed reac- 
tions in approaching martyrdom and of 
coming to terms with it is n necessary 
antidote to the combination of easy 
heroics and sexual prudery in the 
conventional hagiography of the early 
Christian female martyrs. 

Although the study of medieval 
women is burgeoning Dronke and 
Wilsou must both count as pioneers, 
bringing these women to an audience 
beyona the scholarly study for the first 
time in centuries. They will probably 
come to represent the ''female voice'' 
of the middle ages, so it is a pity that 
especially in Dronke's case the specific 
femininity of that voice is sometimes 
too readuy assumed. His Montaillou 
women arc said to share with Perpetua 
and Heloise a passion for existential 
truth; what the heart dictates matters 
more than external rules and beliefs; 
his women look at themselves “con- 
cretely and searchingly*’, cope with 
human problems and feelings. Such a 
distinctively female voice may exist; 
the experiences of women differ from 
those of men and this may be the most 
significant factor in the love poem of 
the countess of Die or the autobiog- 
raphical sections of Hildegard. But 
selections of work such as these carry 
dangers of distortion especially in 
taking texts out of context. In Hildc- 
gard’s vast output of visionary, ihculo- 
gical and scientific works her discus- 
sions of women's tempcramcnl and 
sexual nature form only a liny part; 
Hiide^rd is not only a woman, but n 
noblewoman and an abbess steeped in 
twelfth-century theology. As Wilson 
points out, we can hear many of these 
women because they are members of a 
privileged, educated elite. As such 
they voice (or more than simple femi- 
ninity. 

Pauline Stafford 

Pauline Stafford teaches hbtory at 
Huddersfield Po/yiechm'r. 


essays edge back towards Damton's 
earber work on (he literary under- 

S ouod of pre-revolutionary France. 

ere the territory, if not always the 
treatment, is more familiar, the con- 
clusions less novel and the sense of 
“reading” perhaps more strained. 

A disappointingly short conclusion 
offers little scope for drawing together 


A forsaken 
idesi 


common ihrcMs in the various articles 
and more importantly, too little space 
seriously to consider the problems in 


an attempt to construct an historical 
anthropology. Instead, Darnton 
argues a^nst the impoverishing 


estates, infusing old categories with 
new content - displBcii^ the Church, 
elevating (but not praising) the nobil- 
ity and disparaging the third estate. 
Darnton skilfolTy exposes these con- 
tradictions to excavate the social grol- 
ogy of anden re^me society. Other 

Russian 

reformer 

Nikolay Novikov: enlightener of Russia 
IwGarethW.Jooes I ’ ' 

Cambridge University Press, £25,00 
ISBN 0521258227 

Of the importance of Nikolay 
iu the intellectual life of later eight- 
eeoth<»Dtury Russia there » no qws- 
tion. The periodicals which he edited, 
TOtably his Twfen’ (Th® 

?76^'«) and bis ZhivoplsetsJJ}>t> Paw- 
ter) of 1772-73 wre the flret scto^ 
attempts to introdua into Russia the 

™Tf periodical, simulteneoudy 

saitilricaJ and moralizing, 
been oopularized in western Europe 
by the muCh-imitated Sp^oior of 
Audison and Steele. His Drevnyaya 


tendency of French historians in the 
Annales school to see culture as the 
product of . demographic, economic 
and social factors. If Darnton's brief 
expression of his own doubts will not 
disarm critics of his approach, the best 
of these essays provide a convincing 
demonstration of the value of the 
semiotic approach he advocates in 
enlarging the scope of the subject 
motter within the historian's domain. 

John Walter 

John Waller Is lecturer in history at the 
University of Essex. 


some of the foundotions in Russia of 
scholarly and critical history. The 
Society for the Printingof Books which 
he set up in 1773 had only very limited 
success; but the ten-year lease of the 
press of Moscow University which he 
took over in 1779 was much more 
productive. The grammars, dictionar- 
ies and other textbooks which it pto- 
duoed nmde a sigidGcant contribution 
to education ano intellectlial life and 
also made Novikov a rich man. The 
numerous translations of fbreim 
books which the Moscow press pub- 
lished under his direction contributed 
substantially to the infiltration into 
Russia of West European cultural 
influences: 

Unquestionably then Novikov was 
an ''enlightener”. But an enlightener 
of what kind? To this question, as Dr 
Jones poinfe out in the last pages of this 
lucid and balanced sfudy« different 
writers have given very different 
answers. He has been seen u a 
westernizer, as a forerunner of the 
populist and Slavophil attitudes of the 
Wiecntii centuty, and'by Soviet 


yg^g .or relationships between Addtron ana araew. m pv^ian impulisl and Slavophil attihides of the 
5^^, Bpd men. "Peasants . Ibn Btecnth cenfoty. and ' by Soviet 

offers a reading of folk talcs Ubw) of 17W-75 n^^ wholars as ;a riuhial, in wme row 

Daratoai argues, peasants used particularly “ , jSio‘?i««eauantity ' ^ antlcIpatrpA of the critic V; 


*^ Soine of this was of 

ance; and Novikov's contin^ 

“be uwdforpt leasttwo 

by RuBSlM. festonans- He^ 


0. Bdinsky; In partlcuiar the masonic 
interests wiijch bulked so larro iii his 
life during the 1780s, the dec^e of bis 

S reatest activity and auccc^. end in- 
eed until his death in 1818, have been 
, , given yqty,vwyfogidegreos-qf4tPP^ 



Sol Ploatlei South Afrtcnn nallonalbt 

1876-1932 

by Brian Wfllan 

Hcinenrann Educational, £25.00 and 
£8.95 

ISBN 0 435 94872 S and 94873 3 

Sol Plaatjc is largely unknown today 
even to most South Africans. Most of 
the things which he devoted his life to 
came to nothing: some of his many 
writings have been lost; his published 
books remain largely unread. He was a 
heroic campaigner for a cause which 
was lost - the cause of liberalism in 
South Africa; the vision of a common 
society, free from discrimination on 
grounds of race or colour, in which the 
law could be relied upon to rectify 
wrongs, and the constitution vmuld 
secure the right of all South Africans to 
participate in (he political institutions 
of their society. 

Brian Wlllan's book is an outstand- 
ing achievement, both in terms of its 
particular suMect -t the life and times 
of a remarkable black South African 
leader, Solomon Plaatje (1876-1932) - 
and as a major contribution to the 
general field of African biography. It 
has taken ten years to write; it is 
meticulously reroardied; and its au- 
thor brinra to it the masterly historical 
grasp oi the period which he has 
already demonstrated elsewhere. 

Sol PlBBiJe WAS undoubtedly one of 
the most talented Soutli Africans of his 
time. A member of the Barolong 
people, he grew up on a German 
mission station near Kimberley in the 


editor of u series of shnil-lived Africiin 
newspapers. In 1912 he became ihv 
first General Secretary of Ihc South 
Africiin Nntivc Naliunul Congress (ii 
laier hecumc ilie African Naiioiul 
Congress) and on several visits lu 
Britain hu campaigned for British 
inierveniion in right the wrongs being 
done Co (he African population u7 
South Africa. His descriptions of what 
was happening, and, in particular, the 
devastating cftccis of the Native Land 
Act (1913), were embodied in a book, 
Native Life in South Africa (1916) 
which was the first book ever pub- 
lished about the grievances of the 
African population by one of their own 
leaders. Plaatjc's revelations won the 
sympathy of the British Prime Minis- 
ter, Lloyd George, and countless well- 
meaning people in Britain. But they 
achieved nothing in South Africa 
which, since 1910, had been a self- 
governing dominion. Between 1920 
and 1922, Plaatjc extended his cam- 
paien to Canada and the United 


States, where he was deeply impressed 
by (he achievements or blacks, met 
black leaders like Marcus Garvey and 
W. E. B. Du Bois. and addressed 
audiences of 6,000 people at Liberty 
Hall. 

In 1923 Plaatjc returned to a South 
Africa which was lieing rapidly trans- 
formed as a result of industrialization 
and the segregation policies steadily 
instituted by white governments repre- 
senting a potent alliance of Afrikaaner 
nationalism and the white working 
class. The old Cape liberal tradition, 
u^ich had formed Plaatje's outlook 
and his aspirations for his pe<»le, 

R roved a weak reed in the face or (he 
arsh realities of South Aftica in (he 
twentieth century. As a liberal and a 
tno^rate, Plaatje was Increasingly 
isolated from the younger generation 
of urbanized Africans in the ANC. 
Despite alt his campaigning, theimpLe- 
rrtenlation prooeeoeaof a social and 
political order wliich went against 
everything he believed in. In 1935, the 
unique, non-racial franchise of Cape 
Colony (which Plaatje had hoped to 
see extended (o the resi of South 


Africa) was finally abolished. 

Increasingly isolated and politically 
frustrated, sol Plaatje devoted his last 
years to the study of his native 
Tswana language and literature. Ufc 


Plaatje devoted hk last 
study of his native 


heyday of (he liberal tradition in Cape 
Ceflony. He spoke eight different lan- 
euages Qncluaing English, Dutch and 
wrmBn) and wrote prolifically in 
several of them. After only primary 
sdioollng, he was first a Post Office 
messenger in Kimberley and then a 
court interpreter at Mafeking - where 
he kept a remarkable dlary.during the 
siero of the town by Boer forces in 
18^1900. 

After the South' African War, he 
became well known as an able Journal- 
ist in the African cause, ana as the 


ance by different commentators. They 
have certainly been unduly played 
down by O. P. Makogonenko, whose 
1952 study remains the major work on 
Novikov In Russian. 

Dr Jones convincingly presents him 
as a reformer, but not a constitutional 
or institutional one. He was above all a 
moralizer, one who wished to produce 
in Russia a ruling class inspired by 
ideals of justice and sodal responsibil- 
ity and sensitive to the needs and 
sufferinu of those under its^control. 
He wished. Dr Jones argues, not to 
abolish serraom but rather to produce 
good and responsible serfowners*. any 
idea that Novikov’s periodicals were 
intended as criticism of Catherine II, 
covert or otherwise, finds no support 
in tills book. Tlie, imprisonment in the: 
Scblilsselburg Fbtfeess in 1792 which' 
ended his active career is here per- 
suasively presented as the result of . 
muddle and the hostility of conserva- 
tive bureaucrats rather than the out- 
come of any longstanding resentment 
by -the empress > of his enlightening 
acttvUles. 


translation of Shakespeare's Crnnedy 
of Errors was the first published trans- 
lation of Shakespeare inio an African 
languoge. His novel, M/wd/( 1930), set 
in the South Africa of the early 
nineteenth century, was the first iTovel 
in English to be written hy a black 
South African. 

Brian Wiilan has used Sol Plaatje's 
many writings - including hundreds of 
published articles - and n great range 
of other unpublished maienal to great 
effect. If, at times, the book is over- 
burdened with detail, this reflects Ihc 
enthusiasm of an eager researcher 
rather than the ncUantry of a PhD 
thesis. The book is at once a full-scale 
biography, a fascinating stoty, and a 
fine portrayai of the determined pur- 
suit of a forsaken idea. 

lain R. Smith 

Dr Smith is lecturer in history at the 
University of Warwick. 


Inevitablvit is these activities which 
bulk large m this.book rather than his 
personality. Aboiit thd latter direct ; 
evidence,, apart frqm q few accounts' ' 
like tbe retord bf a meeting with hini in 
17?9 proHded by Audrey Bolotov .in - 
’his autobiography^ is not plentiful. On 

NoyikiiY>,P.9blj^i!P«.yrorliC h.q^^ - 


this book is titorough and Illuminating. 

It brings out sharply the lack of aity 
real reading public in Russia: by 1775^, 
for example, the number of subscri- 
bers to the Ancient Russian Library 
had sunk to a mere 57. The.continuing 
scarcity of original writing in Russian 
in this period emerges dearly; of the 
170 titfes published:^ the Moscow 
Universltypressln 17^811 but lOwere 
translations. Dr Jones also provides 
interesting detail on the growth of 
freemasonry in Russia and on the 
incessant personal and factional rival- 
ries which marked it here as in many 
other parts of Eurc^. 

As a biography this book is, through 
no fault of the author, somewhat 
sketchy. To the still roanty literature in 
western languages on Russian Intellec- 
tual life under Catherine If, however, 
this is an iroporlant addition and one 
with permanent value. 

M. S. AndersoB 

M. S. Anderson bprofe^orofinterna-_ 
doqaf ftfstory at the London School of 
^onomies and PolllJcal Science . .. 

A revised edition of John Harvey's- 
Enellsh Medieval 'Architects: a hidg- 
radical dlciidtiary down to tSOO has 
beeii published by Alan Sutton at 
£3QM. It has been revised to indude ; 
Uv^ of ^OO.addilionaleiaftanien. . r 
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COMPUTER 

SCIENCE 


A genuine 
science? 


Structure and Interpretation of 
Computer Programs 
by Harold Abelson and Gerald J . 
Stissmani wlthJuUeSussmaa 
MIT Press, £31.35 
ISBN0262010771 


I Despite protvsialions to (he contrary, 
universities are on the whole pretty 
conservative institutions, especially 
when it comes to matters curricular. 
There are always good arguments 
neainsi introducing a new discipline - 
‘Ts the subject suitable for education? 
Is it an exercise of the mind? At whnt 
level should it be introduced? Is it not 
sufTicienlly attractive to ensure volun- 
tary attention? Is it a convenient 
subject for examination?" These ques- 
tions in fact dale back to the midme of 
the last century, when it was proposed 
to introduce history as an academic 
subject at Oxford, but they have a fine 
contemporary ring to (hem. Nowa- 
days, or course, the academic argu- 
ments are supplemented by the econo- 
mic imperative that if money is to be 
found tor anything new, or to expand 
any activity, it wiD have to be taken 
away from some cxistiim activity. The 
case against a new subject becomes 
overwhelming. 

Thus it is tnat in many universities 
the department of computer science is 
a small outfit, eking out a precarious 
existence in the shadow or the large 
engineering and science departments, 
and prey to the current fashions in the 
University Grants Committee regain- 
ing '‘viability” nnd “selectivity . In- 
deed, the very name “computer scien- 
ce” is a legacy from tlic early struggles, 
when some unsung genius rcalizeo^hai 
his subject might attain an instant 
remeclnbility if described as a science. 

But Is computing science? Having 
myself been a scientist, and consc- 


what is taught in computer science 
courses, although necessary and valu- 
able, is definitely not science as it is 
usually understood. The description 
“computer science” is often in fact 
applied to a course which teaches 
“everything about computers”; in 
practice a good deal of what is (aught is 
computer technology - how to build 
software (and hardware) systems to 
perform certain tasks. The teaching is 
largely concerned with techniques, 
and Is based on a body of experience 
rather than on an'underlying ngorous- 
ly developed theory. (This is not 
entirely true, but as Leacock observed, 
a half-truth is like a haif-brick - it goes 
further.) 

During the past few years, a genuine 
conmuter science, concerned with 
models, abstractions, algorithms and 
proofs, has gradually grown up, and 
much software devefopment can now 
be based on reasonably secure theore- 
tical foundations. However, this new 
view of the subject is penetrating 
academic courses only slowly, and it is 
here that this book will make its 
contribution - educating the teachers 
so that they may in turn educate their 
students, as the lucky students at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, for whom this is part of the 
common core curriculum in electrical 
engineering and computer science, 
have been educated since Abelson end 
Sussman introduced their course in 
1980. 

Unlike David Gries's excellent book 
The Science of Programming (Sprin- 


ger, 1981), which expounds a mathe- 
matical ^proRch to the subject, Abcl- 
son and S^ussman take the view that the 


quently knowing the difference, I can 
say with certainly that a great deal of 

Training 

objectives 

The Myth oTlhe Learning Machine: 
the theory and practice of 
computer-based learning 
by John M , Heaford 
Sigmai Wiley, £9.00 
ISBN090S104S01 ' 

Rom this book’s arresting title, I 
expected a critical eminent on the 
standards of current computer-based 
lumlng (CBL) progranis, exposing 
urn myth of the computer as an 
efrectlve learning machine. I was 
wrong; the critical comment is m^e 
but not the Inference. Indeed, the 
author maintains that the computer 
can bring about a change, even a 
renaissance in education , and the myth 
ft that the machine cannot 

promise within the: next 
decade. Cerlaitil/j' that is a bold asser- 
tion; It reqiiires evidence of.the dduca- 
. tional cmgbilitlM of the computer and 
explanations of :bow its' expected' 
Mtentiol can be realized. These data ' 
th^uthor attempts to provide. 

• the. argument Is that 
current ^L practices, parliciilatiy in 
ramraerce add industry,- lack educa- 
tional (ma^nation and are blinkered 
by an Bdherentfe to behavioural obiec- 
irves.and the vestigial technology of 
progr^m^ leaming. This nandwing 
pf approach Is funher- reinforced bv : 
omphasizlrig author languh^ and ' 
Mftw^ paci^ designed ferspeeb 


essence of the subject lies in “procedu- 
ral epistemology’^ - the stuc& of the 
structure of knowledge from an ini- 

f icrative point of view, providing a 
ramework for dealing witn notions of 
“how to" as opposed to the mathema- 
tical framework of notions of '’what 
is". Thus, their treatment is firmly 
attached to programs, discussing their 
structure and interpretation in terms 
that will be comfortably familiar to 
old-fashioned teachers like myself. 
This is in keeping with the philosophy 
of the whole MIT course, which 
emphasizes the engineering design 
assets of the subject. . 

The book starts straight in with the 
ideas of computational process, and of 
buildHigrabstractldns with procedures. 
The ideas arc expressed in a derivative 
form of the prugramming language 
Usp, called Scheme, Introduced in the 
first chapter. However, the authors arc 
not heavy-handed: the language is 


which encourages some ieamer-con- 
trol. The value of investigutory and 
problcm-solvins methods is discussed, 
referring to the views of Seymour 
Papert and to the use of the education- 
al programming language Logo. 
Hence, tiie principal proposal is Tor 
industry and commerce to take a 
broader view of objectives and 
embrace some of the approaches beins 
followed in schools. 

iP® argument is interesting. 
altliouM the references and reseoi^ 
examples are narrow and treated de- 
scriptively, Hence, readers are not 
introduced to a critical discussion of 
the issues. Similarly, the Industrial 
case-studies are clearly but uncritically 
described, and their contributions to 
general debate are not well re- 
solwd: those from education are sli^t 
and dp justice to some' of the 
notable innovations being introduced 
into the classroom. 

In considering what might be 
Mhiev^ by a. rejuvenatedr CBL, 
neaford turns to co^Itive psychology 
and inakea some observations on the 
. uroited.capadties of, human working ' 
and on the ot-ganlzation of 
3P*'«*gf ‘hrpugh the development 
o^teltectual skills. Qeariy. in a small 
S®®*' J?® author has had to be selec- 
Si!5:JS*TC’. a]*ou^ he notes that 
sfnictures are dc- 
y foamers, current 

jy iJn compreheiSo?Sd®in proSeml 

' Si JSi.®- )®?®'3( ignored. Hence, 
the authpr ^^rplays the value o\ 
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^ apreaosneetsl .whibb-arc widely avaU- 


introduccd as part of the development 
of the argument, not as an endinliself 
fnuch as mathematical notation u 
introduced to students as needed This 
firel chapter britm in all the proccdu- 
ral Ideas - pret^tes, conditionals 
recursion and iteration, procedures i 
parameters and as returned values 
The second chapter considers the 
dual problem, building abstractions 

with data. Data abstraction is cowred 
together with representation: muliiDle 
rcpri^eptations and generic operators 
their fair share of attention, and 
throughout there arc plenty of exam- 
pics to reinforce the argument. The 
authors then consider an evaluation 
model expressed in terms of local 
states, coming down firmly in favourof 
alignment as a necessary concent - a 
view that will endear them to the 
pragmatists who incline to dismiss 
assignment-free languages as 
academic toys. They then develop a 
suitable evaluation model. However 
although the exposition is clear 
enough, I found this slightly heavy 


Chapter four considers ‘‘metaling- 
uistic abstraction" - defining the eva- 
luatdr in terms of the language it 
evaluates - and the topical subject of 
logic programming. The final two 
chapters return to Earth, and remind 
us once more that the authors see 
themselves at least in part as cn- 
mneers. Chapter five describes how 
the evaluation techniques can be im- 
plemented on a Simulated) register 
machine, and the hnal chapter discus- 
ses compiling techniques and such 
practical matters as storage allocation 
and garbage collection. 

Th» Is a long book, which lakes 
some time and effort to digest, but kis 
never dull nnd it reinforces my belief 
that one of the main attractions of the 
academic study of computing is that it 
is fun. The book should be obligatory 
reading for anyone involved in 
teaching computer science at degree 
level: it will convince them that inside 
computer science there really is a true 
science trying to get out. Those of us 
who do not currently teach (his kind of 
computer science should give serious 
thought to incorporating the book’s 
approach into our courses, despite all 
the compelling ar;guments for leaving 
the curriculum Just as it is. 

David Barron 

David Barron is professor of compuler 
.studies at the university of South' 
ampton. 


This section, together with those on 
instructional design and the selection 


and planning of computer-based train- 
ing systems, are well done. They are 
clearly written, based on experience, 


aaappvey qtid several reseat^ studiu 
^'lus^to provide sppporiing eri- 


Si?S- ^‘^L**'**^ widely avall- 
lhink?i.f*'"^®!!®®' ways in 
, ^ USed;by the learner/ 
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and have adequate illustration and 
detail. The rigidity of authoring sjq- 
terns is criticized, particulariy the use 
of pre-programmed templates which 
merely receive the trainer's course 
content. However, these methods are 
introduced to help the economics of 
course production, and this dilemma 
(of balancing the expected learning 
benefits of more sopnisticated mote- 
rials against simpler but cheaper ver- 
sions) will alwajn remain. 

In moving the discussion to future 
developments of so^are tools, which 
will encourage and support more 
ambitious CTl alms, the author is less 
secure. Intelligent teachlng/learning 
programs requires methods of know- 
ledge representation, formalized as 
rule systems or networks, so that 
software tools can operate on them. 
These expert s^tems must also have 
adequate student models to guide 
. teaching and explanation. Such techni- 
ques are the concern of artificial 
intelligence, but this topic is merely 
sketched in a bare three pages and no 
knowledge-based systems are discus- 
sed. Thus, although these chapters 
look to the future, their oontenl hardly 
keeps up with current thinking. 

Readers will hot be bored by this 
book, though it will be of more value to 
those engaged in commerical and in- 
dustrial training. The theme is interest- 
ing. the argument maintains its pace, 
and the style la direct. Overau, the 
author may not prove his pdint , but he 
re-aCGro[u his faith and points us in the 
, ri^t direction -- even if we are not 
'.taken very' faf down the road. 


Hartley 

/• R. Hdnl^.ta director tif the Compu- 
ler»Based Leaming Unit at the uni- 
verity of Leetb.- " J - •. 
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Pure 

functions 


PrlftciplesofFunctional Programming 
by Hugh Glaser, Chris Hankln 
ud David TUJ 

prenri«'HalI £19.95 and £12.95 
ISBNO 13 709l486and 709163 X 

In conventional. “imperative" 
methods of computer programming, a 
typical program is an intricately 
jnsaged reape involviim a potentially 
buge number of steps. In each step a 
small number of values are fetched 
from a store and combined by calcula- 
tion. The result is stored or used to 
ddde what to do next. The program- 
mer intends that the net effect of 
, obeying this recipe will be that a 
' desired result is obtained, but the 
correct formulation of the program to 
fulfill this intention is, not surpnsingly, 
s demanding and error-prone task. 

Computer scientists have for some 
stars been studying alternative, “dec- 
larative" methods of programming, in 
which one important aim is to describe 
I required result directly rather than 
by means of a procedure to obtain it. 
Some consequences of this aim arc that 
(he notions of store and sequence 
(happeai, or at least become very 
k!ik}i less important, and that it be- 
comes for easier to reason about 
programs in much the same way as one 
leasons about ordinary mathematical 
equations. 

"Punctional programming" is one of 
these declarative methods, in which 
programs are built by the combination 
of pure functions. Each function de- 
fioesa rule of correspondence between 
oven argument values and a uniquely 
determined result value. The values 
iBvolved need not be simple items of 
ntai in particular the values can 
(hetnselves be functions. 

In their book, Glaser, Hankin and 
Till provide a commendubly thorough 
^Btmem, at undergraduate level, of 
re computational system involved in 
pi^onal programming. Tlicy discuss 
D detail mathematical origins, techni- 

r u of Implemerunfion and some of 
' most prominent functional prog- 



Works 
of art 


Creative Computer Graphics 
by Annabel Janket and Rocky Morion 
Cambridge University Press, £ 1 5.95 
ISBNII.S21 262518 


aps the most striking and unex- 
eu development in informaiion 


Light-pen, the earliest substitute for time-consuming keyboard input 
of graphic information, Illustrated In Annabel Jankel and Rocky 
Morton's Creative Computer Graphics, 


ramming languages. The exposition is 
generally clear with plenty of helpful 
examples, particularry in the chapters 
containing the most formal material. 

Under the heading of functional 
lanmages, for exam^e, the authors 
include a careful discussion of Lisp. 
(Among programming languages in 
widespread use. Lisp is the most 
closely in line with functional methods, 
but it also has a numberof “impurities” 
of an imperative kind.) Readers are 
then introduced to the more recent and 
more jmwerful declarative laneuaees 
FP, Hope and KRC. 

My chief complaint is that the au- 
thors devote comparatively little space 
to the subject or designiim and con- 
structing programs. Although the 
stated mm of foe first part is to give 
readers a “thorough grounding in foe 
art of functional programming", it 
occupies less than 46 pages and covers 
numerous other matters as, well. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that several im- 
portant issues in the development of 
programs are dealt with sketchily or 
mentioned only in passing, with an 
undue assumption that principles can 
easily be inferred from examples. 
Other texts, however, deal extensively 
witli programming technique, but do 
not deal with much of the com- 


Parameter 

values 

|>^e Optimisation Methods 
vBrlanD. Sunday 
f*vard Arnold, £7.50 
gBN07l3l 35 069 

a function dependent on some 
^ot.pa^eters, the corresponding 
g ypu Mtlon problem consists of de- 
“nDtnlng parameter values for which 
re ronchon assumes an “optimal" 
Problems of this kind can occur 
activity in v^hich numerical 
*^rination Is processed and are parti- 
mmnon in applied science, 


the author to select algorithms which 
do not require complex or lengthy 
code to implement, tins had led to the 
exclusion of many important methods 
developed in recent years, with the 
result that the most recent algorithm 
described was developed 18 years ago. 

The first half of the book is devoted 
to a description of algorithms to solve 



V lucrease m the emciency and 
of optimization methods, 
by foe use of more sopblsti- 
SS! f aoritbms. A large number of 
now available in 
hbraries, the main difficul- 
(jL users being how to 

method is Suitable for 
X problem. . 

iQjU Dr Sunday aims to 

methods more 
^fectfng eight algor- 
^ an iiiformal.de: 

togShep behind (hem. 

eich implementation of 

in Basle and 
on most mierdcoffipu- 
it'^i^roacb has (be advantage 
P'oblemJ^?* to start solving 

^ immediately 

saw. Pttighi into foe 
PtOD erne inuj«tua.< rkM' »h» 


. program 

then presented together with sanmle 
output for a given test problem. Unfor- 
tunately, the text does not take foe 
reader any hirther, and little attempt is 
made to liighlight the strengths and 
weaknesses of the algorithms or to 
indicate why one algorithm shouid be 
used in preference to another. Tto is a 
pity, as properties of these algonthms 
^ well known; and given that readers 
have computer programs evailabJe, 
sudi properties would have been easy 
to demonstrate using either examples 
or the exercises at the end of each 

*^*’T?fe s^nd half of the book consid- 
ers foe related problem of constrained 
optimization, In which the parametera 
of the hintlon are constrainM to sat »9 
certain inequality conditions, 
choice of methods Here is oonsiderab^ 
weaker as the pattern search mefoods 
can only work on certain proWems, 
and foe only alternative method pre- 
sented is a 'barrier function method. 
Although this approach has weu- 
koowD problems of illrconditioning, 
attain thu is cot mentioned. 
Ttiroughout, readers are enequr- 
sed to read more recent material. But 
wjerelecliori of papers at Ji»« 
each chapter and foe Us* 9* P®? 
advanced texts at the end : 

contain litUe detailed guidance on 
their use. 

S. P. J- Matihews 

S P. J. Matthews is a res^rchfello w ht 
iimn/tiftmMnt o§nutthernatt^.f^Vt' ' 

ces 


plemcntary material in Principles of 
Functional Programming. 

The subject of declarative program- 
ming is one of increasing importance. 
As computer hardware becomes 
cheaper, the demand for productivity 
in software becomes more acute, and 
the cost of constructing programs with 
anything like malhemaiicaT precision 
becomes ^poriionately greater. Cur- 
rent developments in functional prog- 
ramming hold out the promise of 
smaller programs about which it is 
easier to reason. This book is therefore 
a timely contribution to the education 
of those who will create the software 
for tomorrow’s computer systems. 

Colin Rundman 

Colin Rundman is lecturer in compu- 
ter sdmx at the University of Yt 


Perhaj 
pcciec 

technology during the past ten years is 
the use ofeomputers to create pictures 
of all sorts. Many feature films now 
include computer graphics and compu- 
ter animation as a matter of course and 
hardly a day goes by without some new 
computer-produced imagery appear- 
ing on our leievision screens. These 
pictures are often of such quality and 
realism that wc are unaware of the part 
thalcompuicisplawd in their making. 
A whole new industry of designers, 
programmers, research workers and 
manufacturers has grown up to feed 
the demand, and some of the most 
powerful computers in the world are 
now being used in the process. Creative 
Computer Graphics attempts to illus- 
trate and explain (his phenomenon. 

Annabel Jankel and Rocky Morion, 
two young designers who founded 
Cucumber Studios in London during 
the mid-1970s in order to make films 
and television commercials, have spe- 
cialized in the use of computer anima- 
tion. Though not computer program- 
mers themselves, they have used (he 
emerlisc of production houses on both 
sides of the Atlantic to carry out some 
impressive work. Inevitably in such a 
specialized subject, their lack of de- 
tailed knowledge of computing tech- 
nicalities tends to show through, so 
that some infelicities are scattered 
about in the text. However, the au- 
thors (and their researchers and col- 
laboraton) must be oonsratulated for 
assembling sUch a wide variety of 
well-chosen examples supported by 
generally informative, though superfi- 
cial, writing. On almost every jrage of 
this laige-rormat book there is at least 
one picture, often in full colour. 'Hie 
whole adds up to an encyclopaedic 
collection of some of the best Amer- 
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ican, European and Japanese compu- 
ter graphics produced during (he past 
five years: for example, frames from 
video games, NASA space simula- 
tions. scicmillc resenreh, ads-cnising, 
cumpiiicr-aldcd design, and feature 
films. 

Because the authors have made 
every effort to give due credit to those 
who liavc created the workson show, u 
good deal of the texi is devoted to 
names of designers, programmers and 
production houses. Though laudable 
in one sense, this gives the text n 
name-dropping appearance perhaps 
more suited to magazine articles than 
books. For my part, I would have 
preferred to see a single chapter de- 
voted to detailed acknowlcclgmcnis. 
The rest could then have concentrated 
on examining the motivation of those 
who use computers to do drawings and 
the part that computers play in increas- 
ing creativity. Aliliough this ihciiic is 
hinted at in the title and in the 
introduction, it has been largely over- 
looked in the main text. With their 
experience in working with computer 
graphics experts, and (lieir own con- 
siderable design and communication 
skills, the authors could have illumin- 
ated this aspect in an interesting wn 

Nevertheless, (he book a use' 
contribution (o the literature. It 




IS 

one 

loss 


' well-produced vrith only 
lustrations suffering real 
of brightness in reproduction. The 
black and while figure purporting to 
demonstrate the way in which jagged 
lines common to television-type 

a hies can be eliminated, is also so 
y printed as to be meaningless. I 
am surprised, too, that Caitforidge 
University Press allowed (he book lo 
be published without an index. 

This attractive book should be in the 
library of any school or department 
with an interest in art or computing. It 
would Also make a more suitable gift 
for young programmers than an extra 
video game, 

John Lansdown 

John Lansdown is consultant to Media 
Computer Graphics Ltd, and a senior 
research fellow and tutor in the dmari- 
meat of design research at the Roval 
College of An. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC PROGRAMMING 


Christopher J. Hogger 

The main themea covered are: the use of logic for 
representing and solving computational proUema; PRO- 
LOG progranunlngteahiuques and styles; data stiucturea, 
specification, vekmoatlon and aynthe^ PROLOG ii^e- 
mentation, impact upon prograininlna methodology and 
educaUon; knOTled^baaed applleationa; jion-Von Nen- 
iiumn features of logle arid fiffo generation computing. 


NEW COMPUTER 
ARCHITECTURES 

Edited by J. Tlberghien 

i98iS0(h)p.,0.12.990me 

mBQ«18.B0(UKon]y) 

^teetacular cost reductions in electronic fenotlohB, made 
possible by recent advances In VLSI design and 
tnawiifai^i ring technignea, now make the development of 
Buper-perfoiinant computm baaed on non Von Neumann 
architectures economicaDypoaBlble. The authora of the tbur 
papen in this volume pteaenl the views not only of the 
desfe^, but also of (he applications engineer and the user 
to the challenge presented by these dramatically different 
eonqnilet arohltoctures. 

A Volume iiitheiinCStiidleB in Data 
piecw Biag Series, Na 19 

INTRODUCTION TO THE 
GRAPHICAL KERNEL 
SYSTEM (OKS) 

F.R.A. Hopgood, DA Duce, J.R. Gallop and 
D.C.Sutoli^v 
Jua»i98S,S00p^0^li-^Sd830-l 
$J8.BMll00(iXoaIy) 


A volutne in the APIC Stndles In Data 
PieceBaing Series 

DISTRIBUTED 
COMPUTING 

Edited by 

FredB. Chambers, David A. Dues and 

Gillian P. Jones 

Auguat 2084, SS8pp» 0.18.167380.8 

$aa.B0r£17.00(UKonIy) 

Publfcallon of this book coliicldes with the eoinpletian of the 
Distributed Computing Systems xesearoh programme 
flXX) sponsored by foe UK Science and Englneoilng 
Research CouncU ttom 1877 to 1984. While the organisation 
of the material teHects the main research themes emerging 
from DCS, coverage is not restricted to the research 
progtamme. The material is organised into five main 
themes; The dataflow ^tproach to paraOel ooitpttfeg; 
Dedaialive Languages; Loosely and dosdy coupled 
distributed systems, and modeUIng and vetifeing concur- 
rent systems. 


SYSTEM DESIGN WITH 
MICROPROCESSORS 


Seoond Edition 
D. Zissos 

MaadMpsU, 2904. iO^ 
$29M0iVj8.00(aKoiiIy. 


■ JSBlt: 0-18-7B2740'9(Paper) 


DISTRIBUTED COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS 

Synchrdnlzatlpn, Control and . 
Commnnioatlon 

Edited by Y. Faker and J.P. Verjiis 

NomaI)erI9B3,S8UiP',028A4S9700 

$87.8M2080?. 


24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON. NWl 7DX ENGLAND 
PROMOTION DEPT,, ORLANDO, FL 32887-0017, USA 
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structure and Interpretation of Computer Programs 

HAflOUD ABEL80N ft GERALD JAY SUSSMAN 


Designed lor the Introductory computer science subject at MIT, Ihts book 
gives the reader command of the major techniques used to control the 
complexity o1 large software systems. 

C3l.ds Hardback 400pplNus. 0-262-0)077-1 

The Al BuBlneee 


Commercial Uses of Artificial Intelligence 

PATRICK H. WINSTON ft KAREN A. PR^OERQAST (EDITORS) 


Is Artificial Intelligence a rtew fronlter with great possibilities and unlimited 
Investment potenllsl? Or is It simply hype? 

£14.25 HMdbBCK250pp Ulus. C-26£-23t17-4 

Generating Language-Based Environments 

THOMAS W. REPS 


This book addresses a fundamental software engineering issue: the 
incorporation of language-specific knowfedge In Inleraclivs programming 
environments. 

Wmneroflha t983 ACM Doctoral DissefiaNon Award 
C28.70 Hardback I62pp 0-262-18115-0 

The Measurement of Visuel Motion 

ELLEN CATHERINE HfLDRETH 

Contains (mportant research material which will be Invaluable for computer 
scfanlisls designing machine vision systems. 

ACM DIsIfngwshea Dissertab'on 
£31.36 HardSiek 2S6pp 0-262-00143-1 


SynlheelB of Digital Designs from Recursion Equations 

STEVEN D. JOHI^ON 


Develops a new approach to digitaf circuit design that Is founded on the 
tenets of applicative programrning style. 

ACM IXstingufshed tXssertetlon 
£31.36 232pp 0-262- 1 0029-0 

RobotJce Research 


The First International Symposium 

MICHAEL BRADY ft RICHARD PAUL (EDITORS) 


A collectfon of fifty-three contrtbutlons which present leading current 
research in this faal moving flefd of artlffcfal Intelligence. 

£57.00 Hardback 1,000pp»lus. 0-282-02207-^ 


Fdrthcoming Spring 1985: 


Robotics Rssearch: Second International Symposium 
HIDEO HANAFUSA & HIROCHIKA INOUE (EDITORS) 
c £47.25 0-262-08151-2 


MIMO Computation: HEP Supercomputer and Its Applications 
JANUSZ8.K0WALIK •• r' 

O.E36.75 0^252-11101-2 r444l 


the Mrr PRESS 

126 BuddnetkaniMaceRoad UndonSWIWeSO 


Announcing a major 
new series from Pitman 


Research Notes in Artiificial 
Intelligence 


Up-to-the minute research work and results - rigorously reviewed 
by our editorial board - Tor use on graduate courses, seminars and 
by individuals working or interested in the field of artificial 
Intelligence. 

The first six titles, to be published in the New Year, are: 

A Critiquing Approach to Expert Computer Advice: 
ATTENDING 

Perry L Miller ISBN 0 273 0866SO 


Empirical Analysis tor Expert Systems 
Peter PolUakis ISBN 0 273 08663 4 


Heuristic Reasoning About Uncertainty: 
an Arttfldal Intelligence Approach 
Paul R Cohen ISBN 0 273 08667 7 


Searching with Probabilities 
Andrew J Palay iSBN-0 273 08664 2 


Shape from Texture 

Johen R Kender ISBN 0 273 08666 9 

Xnowledgc-Based Inlerpreiution of Outdoor Natural Color Scenes 
Yuichi Ohta ISDN 0 273 08673 I 


All titles: Paperbound/£9.95 each 


For further details on )lilcs In rhls series, and to be placed on our mailing 
list for informaijonon fuiqrc lilies, write to the Promaiton Department, 
Pitman PupJfthlngLi^;, !!^8 Long Acie, London .WC2E9AN , 


i; Pitman 




Duririg 1985, the Times Higher : , 

Education Supplement plans to . 
publish Three special features on ' i' 

INORMATION TECHNdtdGy ; 

The dates for those features are:-; : ! 
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Graphic 


images 


Computer Graphics 
and Appitcattons 
by Dennis Harris 

Chapman and Hall, £20.00 and £9.95 
iSBN04l2 250802 and 25090 X 


The use of computer graphics is be- 
coming increasingly widespread. 
There are the exotic effects on televi- 
sion and in films; and most personal 


computers can now perform some 
ernDnin. Less obvious to the general 


graphics. Less obvious to the general 
public are the ways in which computer 
graphics ore being used in industry and 
the academic world, particularly as a 
result of the declining cu.sis of equip- 
ment. 

Computer graphics enables us to 
create and manipulate ima|cs and 
diagrams on any suitable medium , and 
the results can be static or dynamic. 
Numerous books on graphics arc spe- 
cifically designed for small personal 
computers (even for particular makes 
or models), and in general do not draw 


on the body of theory, experience and 
standardization available in this re- 


standardization available in this re- 
latively young subject. Dennis Harris's 
book, Which joins the small number of 
textbooks in this area (only two arc 
well regarded), provides a modest 
introduction, with some topics 
selected for more detailed treatment. 

The book falls into two distinct 
parts: theory, tools and techniques; 
and appHcfttions. The first part begins 
by describing the various types of 
equipment, highlighting major cate- 
gories in the context of a simple 
application. On the whole, the au- 
thor's dassificniion is useful, except 
that in the .section on raster scan 
displays \\p does not emphasize that 
this technology forins the basis of all 
low-cost computer graphics. TVo 


ware arc ratlowed by a chapter on the 
draft of the new international standard 


for computer gmphics, the Graphical 
Kernel system (OKS), the main con- 
cepts of which arc clearly outlined with 
examnlegand figures. Here, however, 
a slignily misleading diagram shows 
four versions of the same trajcct on the 


lour versions ot inc same ooicct on ine 
same; workstation and only one on 
others. 


The descriptions are sound and they 
read well. A knowledge of matrices is 


assumed (though typesettii^ Umlta- 
rions have presumably led to these 
being set out in the main text without 
their conventional enclosing brackets, 
which leiids to mar the conception of a 


Pascal 


map 


Introducing Rascal 
by ^rls Allan 
Granada, £6,95 
1SBN0246 123222 


Despite: the fslatantly exaggerated 
claims of the publisher, that you can 
^ teach yourseli Pascal , this book does 
not set out to teach Pascal. Neither 


does ft pre^t lots pf;pracUcal exam- 

■ 4 laa MA* A 1 ^ ^ 


pies, nor show when it is best to w 
. Pasral Instead of Basic, nor how to 
eyaluate..the different versions avail- 
able for 'ifiicrocomputers. Indeed, 
there are f ewer than a dozen complete 
programs (excluding some trivial ones 
that dg very liitfe orj fn.some caseS, 

wtritklitn .B*' it.:, i.._' 


.nothing at, dll); abd the "extensive, 
in-depth explandrion’! of P-code, com- 
prising Only, th^e^ and a half pages, 
;presenU not one^exarhple of a P-c^e 
..ipaiTUctlon. , 
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matrix as a single entity). Non-mathc- 
maiical readers, however, can skip the 
details of certain sections involvine 
matrices and trigonometry, although 
knowing what is possible using the 
techniques described here is impor- 
tant. 

Certain topics arc not covered com- 
prehensively. Beyond describing what 
IS in GKS, there is little about how we 


might make use of interactive graphics 
lecTinloues. There is no introduction tu 


lecliniques. There is no introduction tu 
the ntimg of curves and patches, which 


are widely used in computer-aided 
design applications. And although the 
single algorithm for removing from a 


scene those surfaces that should be 
invisible (hidden-surface removal) is 
well chosen, the author miehl have 
indicated how alternative metnoJs dif- 
fer. These deficiencies could have 
been offset by textual references to 
further reading instead of a bib- 
liography. 

'Ine second part outlines some ap- 
plications of computer graphics, in- 
cluding business eranhics, 
architecture, computer-aided design 
of new products, comerclal grapnic 
design, and simulation of painting. 
Two applications, both among the 
most demanding, are pursued in more 


Mmc program with elements of real 
life (a computer opponent that fstines 
and becomes unpredictable as the 
evening progresses), a program to 
assist people with lip-reading, and 
another to assist in the design oTa Fair 
Isle knitting pattern. Many readers 
computed 

grMhics, will find ihlsa useful hasu for 
widening iheir understanding of what 
coinpiitor graphics can do. 

Each chapter in the book ends with a 
number of interesting projects, some- 
of which are quite advanced, The 
structure of the sfttlons within the 
chapters, however, is occasionally nys. 
lifymg; one section, for example, hasa 
few lines relevant to its title before a 
whole page introducing the topic of the 
next section; advantages andduadvaji- 
tnges can appear in the middle of a Iht. 
nnd it is not clear what is beina 
compared with which. 

In a field where many of the (ext- 
books originate in the United Stales, it 
Is interesting and useful to have British 
examples chosen, where available. 
Overall, the book provides a goad 
appreciation of topics and applicalioiu 
in computer graphics. 


detail; design of simulators for the Julian Gallop 


training of pilots of ships and aircrafts; 
and animation on film and video. 


A final chapter, describing four 
case-studies suitable for microcompu> 
ters, illustrates aome imaginative uses 
of computer graphics, inmuding a bar 


Julian Gallop Is a senior scieniific 
officer In the computer gmphia stcm\ 
m the central computing division a ik 
SERC Rutherford Aaoleton LAhora> 


SERC Rutherford Appleton Labore‘ 
tary, Chilton, Dldcot. 
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From John Bear’s Computer Wimp: 266 things i wish / had known 
bafon I bought my first computer (Hutchinson, £ 6 . 95 ). 


criticizes most Pascal texts for advocat- 
ing top-down programming and yet 
teaching language constructs in a bot- 
tom-up feshion. Unfortunately, the 
author falb to Tecognize the difference 
between the top-down application of 
' knowledge and the bottom-up manner 
in which that knowledge is acquired. 

To Illustrate the top-down notion, 
the author suggests the planning of a 
journey, first u«ng large-scale maps to 
plan the overall route and then using 
maps of Increasingly greater detaC 
I What he completely ignores is the fact 
that, to plan a route in thU manner (or, 
Indeed, in any manner), one must be 
T^lliar with concepts of travel and 
distance, know what a road is and what 
a town is, and know about trunk roads, 
.duel caniagewwfi, motorways, class A 
..toads, class B roads, unmetalled 


to have Invented. In fact exten^ 
BNF Is widely adopted; what he has 
invented is the clutter. . , 

One statement I have not w'y 
underatood is the claim that ‘ril Stao- 
dard Pascals dififer". If an iaiplemcnta' 
tion of Pascal differs from the standarfl 
(BS6192/IS07185), how can it be st£^ 
dard? Perhaps the author raeaiu inu 
even implementations confonnuig » 
the standard may include non-si^ 
dard extendons and that these 
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unmetalled 


. roads, one-waiy streets, and much 
.more, - Consequently, ' Allan’s 


.more, Consequently; 
approach is quite unsuitable to anyone 
new to computing; it assumes far too 
. muidi prior knowledge. 

■j Unfortunately, even for more ex- 
.|»nenttd readers, the benefits are 
. litnlted. Tli'eie Is too little detaU about 
unportant to|lic8 and too many passing 
/ mentions of other languages and sys- 
■■ pawriprigns are notalvrayaoloar 

' '5?^ 8pnii6tiine8 just plain wrong. 
' ., fof example, the aiiftior in^ts that the 
: tise.gf imqedanid idehtjfier cdnstl- 


. What the boot does present is a 
bngf outline of some Of the ihalh 


feature^ of Pp?cal^ ,^.toitve^m^^ 
lines. tg alfoftiative ways of taclding a 
.'particUlar.problem: ItalshmakessonK; 
inenifon of different dialects of non- 
.^datd,?^al AcciWing to, Bdris 
' 'Ailaa, the book hoi tw6 major ainis:' to 
gtw the begmner a map'of ihd toriltoty 

fop>dottti approa:^ to learaJitg gpd 


however, lie should explain. 

Some other statements cast wuoi 
on the book's authority. Two P""”’ 
laily suspect opinions express^ «e 
that the case statements ought not w 
be used and that variant rwids 
little practical application.^ 
attempt to discoura^ 
of ^ cue statement «, at the 
least, misguided; and, ®Il^ough 
cords with variant fields may oR 
some threat to Pascal's nra-hoe 
ity (not that the author nienripns^^ 
their practicality can hardly v® 
doubt. ,._iL 

If you are alte^y reasonably 
|ar with Pasdd, then you 
something of interest here. Andjj!^ 
are unsure of some asp^. 


chflr, I'Thlt (tomes early 
m the bopk, iwherc the 'iiuthor iritro- 


are UJIHUIC awuisa - 

might learn something. K b*Pj7if 

to come across a copy, take a loos, 
noli don’t go, out of your way to un 


-dugea. program syrit^ by 


JLanreiice Atkimon 


■ f 'WbU^-^hCihutpor claims • 


taurerue Athbi^ Is lectmr In 
pUtiir science et'me Universliy 
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least it is an approach which will force 
students into thinking about and wrest- 
ling with the problems of designing and 
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dcvelopine large software systems. 
Given tnis background, it was in- 


teresting to read Advanced Program’ 
ming by David Barron and Judy 


M zvata lu rcnning incir lexi as a second 

programming. Tiie text is 
)3vf J- V TV CEl. based on the programming language 

Pascal, the authors arguing that this is 


systems 


meal, the authors arguing that this is 
u de facio standard in the leaching of 


Advanced Programming: 

$ practical course 
by D. W . Barron and J .M. Bishop 
Witey.£l6.50 and £10.50 
ISBN0471 90319 1 and 90521 6 


programniing to computer scientists. 
In a final chapter, however, reference is 
made to other languages - in par- 


Utere arc considerable problems in- 
volved in teaching elementary prog- 
ramming to certain kinds of students. 
For those aspiring to advanced study in 
computing, more is needed. The real 
problems associated with software 
uUe from the need to produce large 


titular to those features needed to sup- 
port the proper structuring of large 
systems. 

The authors emphasize practical 
work. There is a carefully considered 
and well-prepared set of ideas relating 
to assignments, projects and compre- 
hensions; the latter involve the mod- 


ification of existing programs, of which 
there are many, ana serve to reinforce 


the idea that programs need to be 
maintainable. These exercises, and 


seflware systems (composed of mil- 
lions of instructions) which are truly 
reliable. Software engineering, the 
term coined as a recognition of liie 
difficulties, is an ill-unoerstood topic. 

How do teachers take students from 


elementary programming through to 
the involvea topic of software en- 


indeed the entire text, have been 
class-tested over a number of years. 

The design of programs is seen to be 
composed of three interrelated com- 
ponents: the design of algorithms, the 
design of data structures and the 
design of input/output routines. This 


key observation exercises consideialte 


gineering? There is an argument that 


influence on the structure of the book. 


es as follows. Introduce projects, 
nee we don’t know how to educate in 


Since we don’t know how to educate in 
this regard, let the students learn by 
experience. Although it is a poor 
WDStlmte for proper education, at 


Chapter two is devoted to fun- 
damental algorithms such as choosing 
an Item at random, scarchinB, per- 
fomting frequency counts, and man- 
ipulating sets, in chapter three the 
notion cn selecting from an imaginative 


Circuit 

design 


Analog and Switching Circuit Design: 
usinglntegratedand discrete devices 
by J. WatwD 

Adam Hllger, £40.00 and £16.50 

ISBN 0 85274 758 6 and 764 0 

Fuodamentala of Integrated Circuit 

Technolo^ 

t^AndreaC. Forllno 

Retlon; Fremice-Holl. £26.H0 

TSBN083S921352 

DsTetopIng Expert CAD Systems 

by Vivienne Begg 

Kogan Pago,£ll. 95 

1SBN08S03B61KX 


CAD, that CAD is dangerous, that it is 
not really CAD at all, and most likely 
futile. At first-year and second-year 
undergraduate level, computer- 
oriented design is important in framing 
attitudes both to enmneering and to 
the computer as a tool for engineers to 
use. Books written in the mid-1980s 
must take recent advances and cunent 
practice into account or they add 
nothing to either the subject or its 
teaching. 

FunMmentals of Integrated Circuit 
Technology is in many ways Bimilar to 
Watson's nook, by virtue of its read- 
able nnd not over-mathematical treat- 
inciu of integrated circuit technology. 


aimed at second-year and third-year 
undergraduates, tne book also clearly 
demonstrates the change of approach 
needed to accommodate (he fact that 


demonstrates the change of approacii 


Tbe first two years of engineering 
<hgree courses in electronics nnd elec- 


trical en^ncering contain a central 
core of mndamental subjects, and a 
nibstanlial proportion of mat core lies 


of all areas of design, integrated circuit 
(1C) design Is one ol those which can 
most fully bo automated by computer. 
The author has therefore not produced 
a book on IC design but hos Instead set 
out to inform and Instruct students 


unter the broad heading of circuit 
rinign. The extent to wTiich circuit 


Vilgn is biased towards digital circuits 
snd computer engineering, or towards 
linear and non-linear circuits, 
sets the flavour of the course. The 
nteni to which early steps towards 
^puter-alded design (CAD) can be 
oistin|iji8hed within the course gives 
Bn moication of the appredation by 
I^UTen of the importance of reflect- 
uj, within the engineering course, 
present naciice in industry where 
kw-cost CAD is now having a major 
uitpact. 

Analog and Switching Circuit De- 
massive book of some 600 
is without doubt an Invaluable 


working within the technology about 
how they can understand the basis of 
design through the devices and the 
orouems of analysis, measurement 


and testing, and appreciate and use 
CAD techniques. The result is a 


well-balanced book which orients 
semiconductor studies to the IC. 

Although the book does not contam 
computer programs or even oHer any 


to instructors, there are computer 
exercises throughout which jrield use- 
ful programs from formulae and itera- 
tive algorithms from the text. Also, the 
final chapter is devoted to an apprecia- 


nnat chapter » aevoieo lo an appreua- 
Uon of CAD applied to the analysis 
and design of ICs, thus, pr»aiing 
serious students of IC deSijm the 
author’s specialist book on C^. The 


book shows that CAD techniques can 


nmiUr older texts originating 
In the United States. It is well 
“‘fen, not overburdened by 
^themaiics, and admirably compre- 
wasive. Even the blocking oscillator, 
•near extinct species, is mere. SufR- 
flCDt depth of treatment, however, Is 

malniBlnarf u.. ■ : : 


■ I "J'l'*** ilWIIIICIU, IIUWCVCI, IS 

^ntalned by leaving out digital logic 
at ope end of the spectrum, and 


™ftfr® 9 ucncy circuits at the other. 
u.k-Vu question is not 

fb« book is a good one, but 
^iher students shouldstudy circuit 
in such depth. After all, page 
the formulae, ana^sis, 
■JJJpHiMtlon, parameters, conne- 
» oo, rtlcvant lo transistor 
jjyufiers are sirniabt from the 1960s; 
then (rirculldaigners seldom 
^failed analysis. Today’s 
SSSlI? “5'^«,®ore important things 
jiiiS’t ajlbough no one would 
we lose sight of fun- 
«liineiering courses' now 
■'^t^a iotaity different approach. 


totally different approach. 

nsia t^wvolvc 

ine tomputer to take out the 
ebatn^J’^ .9^lation so . that the 


rnnu of data structures is introduced; 
BIkT this lends un to » mmnri-honvivp 


attu this leads on to a comprehensive 
discussion of iincar lists, slacks and 
queues. Chapter four is concerned 

ii.itU lA. r. ■ I 


with inpul/uulput, an often neglected 
area of programming. On input, it is 


often necessary to verify data anil this 
contributes both to the robustness and 
to (he acceptability of the product - the 


Digital 

logic 


the application of (hose principals in 
the design of digital networks, provide 
u snumT basis for student sluiiv. 


design of the input formats for data 
being a crucial foclor here. On both 
input and output, it is iinporiani to be 
able to process representations of 
integers, reals, characters, and so on, 
in a variety of ways, possibly keeping 
track of line positions, page positions, 
and so on. 

A second group of three chapters 
follows a similar pattern. Chapter five 
contains a discussion of sorting and 
searching methods based on the array. 
As before, the subsequent chapter is 
concerned with alternative data struc- 
tures; algorithms associated with trees 
arc also examined. In the third, there is 
u discussion of Dies, encompassing 
such structures as B-trees; file orga- 
nization, file searching and sorting arc 
also covered. 

This book must be recommended 
reading for all those involved in the 
proper teaching of advanced program- 
ming. My only concern is that it docs 
not go far enough. But then, perhaps 
that just illustrates the difficiilties of 
teaching programmlDe and the prob- 
lems that face the software engineer. 


DigUal LoglcTechnlqucs: 
principles and practice 
byT. J. Sion ham 
Van Nostrand Rcinhukl, 

£11. 50 and £5.75 
1SBN044230S93 1 and3(>.59S8 
ComputersMd Mfcraprocessors: 
componeota and systems 
by A. C. Downton 
Van Nostrand Reinhnid, 

£11. 50 and £5.75 

ISBN 044230571 1) and 30572 9 


u snumf basis for student study. 

Two final chapters, on the digital 
sy'sicm and ou practical digital circuits 
~ ranging over a number of practical 
details (such as multiplexers, random- 
access memories, programmable logic, 
conimcrelal logic fumilics, analog-to- 


diaiia] and digiial-iu-anaing onivcrsion 
- illusiracc well the sirengiTi and weak- 


ness of the book: allhoi^ the basic 
coverage is cxcclicni , depth of coverage 
is limited. 

Downion's aim is to produce an 


intcgnitcd approach to computers and 
micrupfoccssors, with equal emphasis 


Aimed specifically al first-year and 
secund-ycar iindcrgrailuatcs. Van 
Nostrand Rcinhold's Tutorial Guides 
in klectronic Engineering have been 
designed very much for students work- 
ing on their own. The main text is 
confined to the inner three-quarters 
page width, with a wide margin 
running down the remaining outer 
edge of each page. Within this margin 
arc primed at anpropriatc points short 
little notes anu mnemonics, such os 
“Remember", “Hint'’, “Refer back 


microprocessors, with equal emphasis 
on components, systems, applications 
and design. Some prior knowledge of 
basic digital electronics is required, 
although marginal notes and refer- 
ences again provide useful guidance to 
further inforinailon. As the author so 
rightly mentions, ihc icnchiira of 
“computers" is peculiarly difficult', 
being relatively complex entities, a 
great deni of peripheral knowledge 
must also be acquired. An enlcrtninina 
introduction, covering the history ana 
basic concepts of computers, snould 


basic concepts of computers, should 
lead .students paintcssly into more 


to”, or possiblysomc longer explana- 
tory comment. This has thegreat merit 
of allowing the text to flow in a smooth 
manner, so that the reader who Is not 
in difficulties is uninterrupted, while at 
the same time students who require 
help are provided with additional com- 
ments or guidance. The style is re- 


A.D. McGettrick 


A.D. McGettrick is professor ^ com- 
puter science at the l/niverdiy of Strath- 
clyde. 


technical mutters. 

Dii^cd into eight diaptccs (he rest 
of the book covers memory structures 
and architecture, data representation 
in computers, data processing, input 


and output interfaces, instruction size 
and adoressina modes, proerammina 


and addressing modes, programming 
computers arnTmicroprocessors, com- 
puter systems, and system software. A 
final chapter presenting a micro- 


miniscent of Open University course 
units. Althoush there are no diaarams 


E rocessor design example for a central 
eating system, provides insight into 
both hardware and software aspects. 

All chapters maintain a stan- 
dard of clarity - particularly those 
dealing with .software aspects, which 
lead students through the various 
levels of programming from machine 
code level to high-level languages. 
Althou^ like Stonham's text, the 
main disadvantage la its limited 
length, within this constraint it is very 
successful. 


gels five sentences. The scope of CAD 
in the first three Caplets is limited to 
printed circuit board (PCB) design 
with a minimum of comment on Tc 
design, logic design, or circuit design. 
To an engineer or engineering lectur- 
er. this is useless. 

The author is on firmer ground when 
the CAD system Itself is examined in 
the remainder of the book. Design 
representation, intelligent design, and 
future CAD systems are all discussed, 
it is even wortn spending an hour or so 
reading it, but no more. Engineers 
involved in CAD systems design 
should be well aware of the trends. 
Those of us in tbe process of intsialUng 
a system will obtain some advice aod 
see some of the pitfalls more clearly, 
but would in fact be much better 
informed by delving into the excellent 
set of references. 


units. Although there are no diagrams 
in the marginal areas, there is exten- 
sive use or figures in the text. This 


makes (he senes particularly attrac- 
tive, and it should provide a very 


K werful adjunct to formal classroom 
turns. 


lectures. 

Stonham and Downton's contribu- 
tions to the series to a large extent 
complement each other. Stonham be- 
gins by comparing analog and dis- 
crete representntion of signals, with a 
strong practical empha^ that both 
may be used In en)pneerlne applica- 
tions. The bulk of the book, nowever, 
is concerned with digital representa- 
tiona in the form of conveotional 


S. L. Hurst 


S. L, Hurst a visiting Mloiv in dectrieal 
ertgmeerfng at the University of Bath. 


binary signals - binary coding, binary- 
coded-dccimal ami error detection 


P. R. Adby 


F. R. Adby fr lecturer in electricnl 
e/tginwringm King’s College, London. 


and correetton coding ell being intro- 
duced. 

Chapter two provides good, Ihougli 
conventional, coverage of the fun- 
damental principles of combinatorial 
logic - the illustrations, marginai notes 
and worked examples being parllcu- 
larly helpful here.Similarly, the fol- 
lowltra miapter on logic principles, 
together with two further chapters on 


A fourth edition of A Glossary of 
Computing Tenm: an introduction has 
been published on behalf of the British 


Cbmputer Society, by Cambridge Uni- 
veisily Press, at £1.^5 


Tlie proceedings of a symposium on 
Compter Eatcaof i Chemisa, 
presented in 1982 at the American 


presented in jVoZ at ine American 
Chemical Society, have been edited by 
Peter Lvkos and oubllshed bv Wllev at 


lapters on 


Peter Lykos and published by Wiley at 
£37.60. 


computer Mathematics 


D. J- COOKE and H. E. BEZ 

Assuming no specific knowledge of mathemalioe, this illuminating lext.provides a firm mathematical 
basis for the foiraal study of many topics in computer science. 

Ctmlenls: Sets; Relations; Functions; Basic concepts of arithmetic; Algebraic structures; Matrices; 
Graph Theory; Languages and grammars; Finite automata; Computer geometry. 

Cambridge Computer Science Texts 18 Hard covers £25.00 net 

Paperback£8.95 net 


Recursion via pascal 


J. S. ROHL 


ate course without obscuring the fun- 
damental engineering content, and 
this has been achieved m an area oi 


tius nas DCCD acnicv^w ui — 

design where the temptation is to let 
CAD take a dominant role. 
Devebping Expert^ 

product of research into CAD, rtould 


An invaluable new undergraduate textbook, which deals with recursion In programming. The language 
chosen is Pascal, making an Interesting contrast wllh recursion in functional and logic programming, and 
the book conlalns well over 100 ei^amples chosen accordingly. 


Contents: Recursion with linked-llnear lists; Recursion with binary trees; Binary recursion without Irees; 
nmihia rflcurslon. mutual recursion, recursive calls: Recursion with n-arv trees and graphs: Siihulallng 


take us noi omy 

beyond to expert or intelligent lau 
systems. At tbe very least w sho^d 
find enou^ to guide us 
for engmeering courses. Such books 
are sU toS rare, yet nc^d 
CAD facilities are to be 
any degree of confidence thkt the 
fanlhies provided are 
Unfortunately, cn»n«rs wfil ^ 
nothing from this. bopk, as,»t is essw 
(iallv 8 cAD guide for raanawre with 
wKofM^KridgcilherSefore or 

mueV iSr firlli impresdmis. ^at 
does the wihor .have ‘© “J 
analog circuit desjw, one of ^ .JJ} 

techniques wire »PP^? 
howevWi just sh sentences, ' 


' pitttr ^ence i 


objectives can ^ re- 
bpu!(|;pot be warned by 




Double recursion, mutual recursion, recursive calls: Recursion with n-ary trees and graphs; Simulating 
nested loops; The elimination of recursion. 

CambricbeComputerSclenceTextslQ HardcoversEIT.SOnel 

Paperback £7.50 net 


Text Processing 


A. COLIN DAY 

Dr Day offers a clear introduction to the programming needed for processing letters, words and 
sentences He examines two languages, Pascal and Fortran 77, to see hpw well they match up to basic 
reoulrements. and Introduces SNO^L 4 as a particularly suitable text programming language. 


requirements, and Introduces SNO^L 4 as a particularly suitable text programming language. 

Contenls: Characlers; Character operalions; Characters In prpgramiTdng languages; Siring operations; 
Strings in programming ianguagea; Data structures for sliliigs; Introduction to SNOBOl; Pattern 
MOBOL arrays ana tables; Word freaUenev oounl; Concordance ■■ 


CambridgeCornpaterSciertceTedisBQ 
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Hard covers £1 4-00 net 
. > Paperback £5.95 net 
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Text Processing 
by A. Colin Day 
Cambridge Univeisiiy Press, 

£14.00 und £5.95 
1SBN052I 24432 3 and 286S3 2 

Tiic past few yvars have seen » marked 
shin in ihc use of coinpiiicrs from 
number crunching to text prnc»sjng, 
nietniy because oT ilie growing use of 
word processors. Indeed, it is likely 
that more dni.i are now input to 
rompiitcrs in text form than in numer- 
ical font]. This honk is not, however, 
for rliose interested in word proces- 
sing, informaiioii rciricvai or any an- 
plication of text processing, as it is 
concerned solely with the writing of 
computer programs to process text. It 
dcKribcs prim.irily Ihc special charac- 
teristics or a language needed for text 
processing -• such as the ability to 
handle vnriahlc-lcnglh character 
strings - and to perform operations on 
llicin - such as pattern matching. It 
shows that current general-purpose 
programming languages only nave 
these facilities in a rudimenlary form, 
illustrating this with examples from 
two languages, Fortran 77 and Pascal, 
ft also describes one other language, 
Snowball , designed specifically for text 
processing,. 

Thegeneral-purpose language For- 
tran 7/ is almost exclusively used by 
endneers (or scientists) for iiumericar 
caTcuIaiions: it is not likely to be used 
for text processing, except very occa- 
sionally by engineers for headings to 
tables, graphs, and so on. However, its 
facililies for text handting are better 
than those in Pascal, which is used for 
teaching in most computer science 
coi^es. Readers who are not already 
: Vq^quainted with Pascal, however, 
may not Una the examples readily 
OGcesslblc, and it would be for from 
.easy for them to write a Fortran or 
P^l program to analyse text solely 
from the material presented there. 
Readers must therefore have some 
^%\4ous knowledge of some computer 







Mulllfingered robot hand, from The Al Business; commercial uses of 

K. A. Prendergast 

(MIT Press, £14.25) ® 


Ibe first four of twelve chapters are 
conwraed with methods of sloring and 
manipulating characters, with exam- 


ples in Fortran and Pascal. Tlic next 
fhrec chapters arc concerned with 
variable-length character strings, 
usualfy words or lists of words, again 
with examples in Fortran and Pascal 
end with a single reference to 0 third 
language, PLyT Chapters eight to ten 
give a useful introduction to Snowball, 
a language with a strange syntax. 
However, it is not difficuR to learn, 
and it can be used to produce much 
shorter and simpler programs than the 
^er iw general-purpose languages. 
This IS illustrated using two examples: 
w chapter eleven by the computation 
of the word frequency count in the 
text; and in chapter twelve by the 
production of a concordance, that is, a 
ust of the words of the texts sorted in 
alpha^tical order and printed along 
with the lines in the text in which they 
occur. There is a short bibliography 
and an adequate index. 

Exercises arc provided at the end of 
each chapter with solutions at the 
back, so the book cduld be used for 
teachii^ a course on text processing. 

'.j ’? unlikely that suen a course 
would be used by sdentisls or en- 
uncers, tho sections on Fortran arc the 
least valuable as student material. 
However, the book might suit students ' 
already familiar wlih numerical hand- 
ling In Pascal: they could extend their 
knowledge to character siring handling 
and then study a well-written introduc- 
tion to Snowball. 


Data Analysis for Data Base Desiea 

D R Howe ® 

wamination encouragiog a sound grasp of the basic princiDles 

j 1983Paptr ] ISBN 0 7131 3481 X £9.S0 ' . 

Guide to ALGOL 68 

for Usera of RS Systems • 

. nUlip M WoodWaxd 

The only published guide tq RS ALGOL 68 Systems It makes few 

» beglnne^Sii may also 

FORTRAN 71 , 

; Donald M Monro 

^ ■ : 

tmkpfr /say 7/57 279^ 

Basic/ NumeridU^ 

■ R E Mathematici on^g Mlcroct^mputer ^ i ‘ 

auih^'has waived 

• ■ ^1** •wt^teoiSUca iheorirjStowm ‘tiu '■ 

• *U"«fl«l,probleihBand.diU8liBtiveprQgiBinsfors6rtierf^ •' 

« PtpBnininliig exercises are provided, ' ‘.j ' 

•. . J9^Pap*r\ /SBfl6713l'3Sp2 ■ ' £4.95^'': '■ if i'H-' 


It is surprising that the author docs 
not mention personal computers or the 
commonest language used on these, 
Basic, many versions of which have 
good text handling facilities. Another 
surprise is the number of times readers 
are referred to punched cards, which 
are now so much out of date that I am 
sure that many younger readers, even 
students of computer science, will 
wonder what they arc. 

The book is easy to read and 
understand, and it is illustrated in the 
main with weli-cliosen examples. I 
hope that it will not be long before a 
sister book appears on the applica- 
tions, word processing and text data- 
bases. 

F, J, Smith 

F. J, Smith is professor of computer 
science at the Queen’s University of 
Belfast. ' ' 
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Interactive Fortran 77i 
H hands-on approach 
byIanD.Chlvers 
and Malcolm W. Clark 
Bills Horwood: Wiley; 

£16.50 and £9.95 
ISBN085312775 1 and 7l3 5 

Until recently there were probably 
more books about Fortran than about 
any other programming language, or 
mdud other computing topic. That 
dub ous privilege must now belong to 
Dpplu on Basic pibgrammjng. Is yet 
anmher.pne really justified? 

This book, by two members of the 
Computer Centre atimperial College. 
London, has been developed from a 
one-week "crash” course presented by 
the authors at regular intervals. 1 
wpndw, however, what sort pf back- 
pound the students must have and 
for What .^e of audience the book 
authors have a very 
oW-fashloned - Ipdced, hardware- 
oriema^d - approgch to their ini8al> 

their description of a, disk, (rid) as a 
deri(« Jor.8tortag collectiPns of bits” 
ddfles^betef. a, computer bh- 
Einew srie^iDi tblmay bocortect, 

' ycry.ifirst PFoeram'li'in 




two mat adyamag^lS'iPortSh^ 77 . 
pver Its predecesson whb »ti<> - 




Prolog 

mysteries 

Implementations ofProlog 
edited by J. A. Campbell 
Ellis Horwood; Wiley, 
£29.5Uniid£14.95 
lSONn8531267S5andbl86 

Inspired by the ideas of Robert 
Kowalski (now at Imperial Coliccc, 
London), Alain Colmcrauer (of tlic 
Unvcrsiiy of Marseilles) designed the 
computer programming language Pro- 
log in about 19.70. Its fundamental 
basis (hence its name) is the notion of 
PRO^ramming in LOGic, where com- 
pulation can be viewd as controlled 
logical inferences. 

As Prolog systems contain many 
built-in cnmputntionni mechanisms 
useful to research and development in 
artificinl intelligence (AI) and expert 
systems, it has become a popular 
choice for solving problems that in- 
volve the symbolic representation of 
objects and the relationships between 
those objects. Applications of symbo- 
lic computing to which Prolog has so 
far been successfully applied include; 
equation solving: natural language 
understanding; electrocardiograph 
analysis; arcnitectural design; intelli- 
gent process planning; drug design; 
and system design. 

The Prolog programmer is required 
to specify rules that arc in a form 
similar to that of first-order predicate 
calculus. To search for a solution, 
users of a Proloa program must ask 
questions of the Prolog system’s user- 
nierface, which is conversational via a 
keyboard. An attempt is then made to 
salisy those questions by trying to 
match the initial question with facts or 
rules accessible via the Prolos system. 
Those rules contain informatron which 
may match the original question, but 
they may contain additional informa- 
tion that requires further questions to 
be asked and answered before one or 
more solutions can be achieved. 

This collection of papers, designed 
to instruct readers about implementa- 
tion - which refers principally to the 


algorithm that interpreu Proloa Ian 


prets a set of primitive compule 
instructions that are a (ransSfmed 
representation of t^he original language 
statements. Although (his TalteJ 
method nf implementation is the more 
imponant and contentious, detailed 
knowledge of it lies in the domain 0/ 
only a dozen or so researchers - few of 

whom are represented in this book Its 

editor. Professor Campbell, admits 
that because of the frantic interest in 
Prolog many implementation exocrts 
have not had the lime to put their 
knowledge and expertise to pWr-so 
the book must inevitably fall short of 
Its aim of clarifying the mysteries of 
Prolog implementation. 

The mam problem with the book 
however, is that if readers are no 
familiar with all the notations or 
programminB languages used, itwillbe 
difficult for them to piece together the 
details and establish general concepis 
For instance, in one paper the imple- 
mentation information is presented in 
four pages of Lisp, the American Al 
language with which Prolog compews 
And its author attempts to convey 
implementation details with the 
“world’s shortest Prolog interpreter*', 
the hopelessness of which is only 
surpassed by a Prolog implementallon 
written in Prolog andconsisting of four 
lines. 

The book contains a significant 
number of papers that are not relevant 
to its title, particularly those refontig 
specifically to logic programming, 
Although Prolog embodies a subset of 
ideas from logic programming, it is not 


synonymous with it - a misconception 
that many researchers have been 
trying to dispel. Also, many fun- 
damental tasks associated with imple- 
mentation and development strategies 
for the language, arc not covered; 
whereas topics having little impact on 
implementation - such as the user- 
intcrface - are included. 

Paul Wilk 

Paul Wilk is a research fellow in the 
programming systems group of ihe 
department of artificial uuetligence at 
the University of Edinburgh, 


quotes. What a way to start program- 
mi^l 

^ This example is one of several which 

g ive the impression Mint the authors 
avc not really grasped the difference 
between Fortran 7y and earlier ver- 
sions of the language. Another is their 
use of an obsolete DIMENSION .state- 
ment to declare arrays when Fortran 
"7 prefers a type statement such ns 
“REAL" or "INTEGER". Far more 
senous, however, are a number of 
straightforward errors of fact, the 
authors showing in some Instances an 
alarming lack of knowledge of the 
syntax of the language. I was also 


Him inc Quinors 1 « « 

II NeWau. 


astonished by the authors’ assertion 
that in considering the statement 

NEIT-OROSS-ALLpW*TAXRAT 

“experience suggests that the subtrac- 
tion should be done before the multi- 
phatlon." If the authors, or their 
students, |do not know that multiplica- 
tion and dirislon have a higher priority 
than addition or subtraction, then 
there is something vtty seriously 
wrong with some parts of our educa- 
Monal system. 

All of ^ is a pity, for the book has 
sereral good points: it is dearly written i 

and eontains A number of good exam- 
P ®5i, t ®^^***P*® *he outset to 
i^bl] the idea of program design and 
stature; arid it has been well printed 
(although it Is, A pity that so many 

a ms have only one or two lines at 
ttom of a page, with the rest on 
me next.pau), 

.-B® with an 

^stjng cp.uree , are emphasized by 
!P8UW,refefeoces.tOi and occasional . 




puters. ^ parts, the book is ntremely 
>“ expWn 


Edward Ariijolds : 

, -41 b«d^ Square, I^n^' TOB 3D<2 
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Introducing Artificial Intelligence 

by G.L. Simons 

National Computing Centre 

Publications: Wiley, £10.80 

1SBN0850124573 

Artificial Intelligence: human effects 

edited by Masoud Yazdani and 

AJet Narayanan 

Ellis Horwood: Wiley, 

£22.50 and£12.50 
ISBN08S312S77Sand817n 

Artificia] Intelligence (Al), a multi- 
disciplinary field spanning inter alia 
computer science, psychology, phi- 
losophy, mathematics and electronic 
earineering, has come into the lime- 
tigQl during the past few years, princi- 
pally as a result of the Japanese 
nnh Generation Programme and its 
associated international responses. 
There is now growing realization of the 
commercial poientim of so-called “ex- 
pert ^tems - programming technol- 
ogy designed to mimic tiic decision- 
making skills of professional groups, 
such as lasers or accountants. 

In Britain the AI research commun- 
ity was all but sviped out in the 1970s, 
following the publication in 1973 of the 


iil-considercd but highly damaging 
Lighthiil report to the Science l^e- 
search Council. Those who survived 
(be resulting purges lived to see their 
work rehabilitated by the publication 
in 19S2 of the Alvey Report on 
Advanced Information Technology to 
the Department of Industry (under the 
anitized name of ''intclligcni kiiow- 
iMge-based systems") and emerge as 
the height of academic fashion, the 
subject of immense publicity and de- 
velopment activity by many of the 
oiUntry's leading companies. 

In recent muntlis, cniics of Al have 


t^emerged to chollcngc (often in very 
vigorous terms) tlic idea that compu- 
ters can literally be intelligcnl or think 


or understand. It might surprise the 
coties to realize that most of lliosc who 
proejaim the intelligence of computers 
are, m fact, outside or puripliemr to the 
nekl rather than AI rcscnrclicrs llieni- 
■ Whatever the outcome of the 
philosophical debate, the interests of 
Al researchers are more pragmatic 
and of increasing practical use. Since 
}be critics choose to make the “Ihink- 
fflg computer” the battleground, it 
must be said that many of their 
®|umenu are spurious. 

Much effort has been devoted to the 
^crapt to prove that computers can- 
™ possess properties that arc them- 
notonously ill-defined and elu- 
^ (or defined in numerous different 
depending on context). For 
Wtenous reasons, empirical evi- 
g?oce does not seem to be admissible. 


^hat a computer program 
^ Ihis is not even 

Within si^t al the present 
Wi. "i" could input the complete 
of European literature and then 
wwer searching questions on, say, 
fj.7®^P*3re to tne complete satisfac- 
l(?jl ® Phnel of professors of English 
iu®' many would 

computer did not under- 
»* was merely 
doing so. It is fortunate that 
susDicions are not extended to the 
[ijeraiure student. 

I simulate the possc.s- 
wheiUp iu^® does it matter 

hfliT W ®re really inteiligent or 
aiuirf kl! is clearly one that 
Would 8^®®* length, and it 

liiMe on the everyday 
tlw' researcliers were it not for 
fundinJ® ”1® ,*®nsiliviiy of the topic in 
With the U^thill 
ft R.^“i ‘"C^ory fo^ 

boot Geoft Simons's 

funLHJ provide the critics with 

^ hitnself an Al resear- 

cKiburiB? 2?^®^ c^ior of National 
Centre (NCQ Publica- 
published bonks on a 
Most 

of the oon- 


systems, and ml" 
AI products. Simons is nnrtlcul.irlv 
a large number of 
projert.s, hardware and software 
wwTidwidc in a brief but dear fashion' 
Appendices include a select hibliogra- 
phy and a helpful list of some 130 Al 
from ABEHo XSEL. 

This book could be recommended to 
the interested layman, manager or 
computer professional fas oppiised to 
the prospective research student) 
were It not that most of them will be 

antagonized by the author’s surprisina- 

ly sirone views on computer intelli- 
gence. Simons deploys the (rather 
suspect) arguments of Alan Turing’s 
dwsic 1«0 pawr “CompulTng 
machinery and intelligence" to refute 
various kinds of objection to the idea 
that rnwhines coufd think. He then 
proceeds to assume that the opposite 
conclusion has been established 
(rather than making the correct con- 
dusion that the matter remains open). 
He rommenis; "It seems clear that 
inleliigent machines ... are already 
working among us". In the Hnal chap- 
ter this is extended to ’increased 
understanding . . . will combine to 
extend the spectrum of AI to such 
phenomena as intuition, creativity and 
emotion . . . 77iere is in principle no 
human factdty that could not be built 
into artificial systems" (Simon’s ita- 
lics). Such strongly-held and conten- 
tious views fit uneasily into the largely 
Factual approach of most of the book 
and may give a very misleading view of 
AI to lay readers. 

By contrast. Artificial Intelligence: 
human effects is written for insiders not 
lay readers. It is described as a "paper 
symposium", presented as a debate on 
Ihc social, philosophical and educa- 


ihc social, philosophical and educa- 
tional aspects of AI. No attempt is 
made to draw conclusions from the 16 
papers included or to cover alt shades 
of opinion. 

Several of the papers are by leading 
figures in AI, but suspicion that some 
papers were chosen solely because of 
their availability is aroused by the fact 
that two-thirds of the authors have 
been closely connected with the uni- 
versities of Exeter or Sussex. Of the 
remaining papers, three were originri- 
ly written in 1979. 

Overall, although the collection is 
interesting, the quality is uneven. 
Moreover, even though topics such as 
whether computers have freedom of 
L'hoici: (discussed in the chapter on 
“Can computers have legal rights?") 
arc no doubt of great interest to 
philosophers, Tt would be a great pity if 
any lay readers were imsied into 
imagining that Al researchers spend 
their days hi philosophical musings 
rather than in seeking practical solu- 
tions of problems that arc often of 
great commercial importance. 

Max Bramer 

Max Bramer is head of computing 
science al Titames Po/yterAfi/c. 

A paperback edition of Fred 1. Drels- 
ke's Knowledge and the Row of In’ 
formation has been publishea by 
Blackwell at £6.95. The hardback was 
reviewed in The THES on December 
II, 1981. 
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Microcomputer Applications In 
Structural Engineering 
by W, H, MoMley and W. J. Spencer 
Macmillan, £16.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 333 34089 2 and 34090 6 

Many structural engineers spend a 
si^ificant amount of time on mathe- 
matical calculations, for exanmle, in 
analysing tho stresses on bridges or 
designing buildings. The enrineerine 
skiiris concernedless with the details 
of these calculations (even ^ough 
these may be lengthy) than with the 
decisions to be taken on the basis of the 
results obtained. Since mlcrocompu- - 
ters are esreniially interactive and 
ideally suited to calculations punctu- 
ated at frequent intervals by the need 
for subjective decisions - typical of the 
routine design work in structural en- 
gineering — their use in this area is 

mcreasing rapidly. . , ... u a 

compared Wth the established 
batch-processing role pf larger compu- 
ters, mainly for unusual or complex 
problems, the usfc of microcompuleis 
Is therefore not only potentially murt 
more extensive but ^ quite diff^ 
rent. Consequently, ‘hoseboote deal- 
ins with the apphcation of traditional 

cooipuiing id the industry are . not 
directly relevWit to rdirtoroippureK., . 


researchers, 
prObJem solving, 



Ada’s 

story 

Understanding Ada 
by Kenneth C. Shumate 
Harper & Row, £12.95 
ISBN006 0461330 
Introduction to Ada 
by David Price 

Prentice-Hall, £27.55 and £19.40 
ISBN 0 13 477 653 4 and 477 646 1 

The Ada programming languuc, de- 
signed for the United States Depart- 
ment of Defense in 1979, was standar- 
dized by the American National Stan- 
dards Institute (ANSI) in 1983, and 
some progress is currently being made 
towards obtaining an international 
Standards Orranisation standard for 
the language. The Introduction of any 
new language is a slow process: 
although rascal was designed in 1^, 
books on Pascal did not sell widely 
until 1978; and many establishments 
have moved to Fortran 77 only this 


This text provides a useftil bridge 
between microcomputer technolosy 
and conventional structural analy»s 
and design - an area in which little has 
yet been published. 

In order to make best use of micro- 
computers, itruciural engineers 
should have some background m how 
they work and in programming. This 
book provides a usefulintroduction to 
both- sufficient for the principles to be 
masped by someone new to the topic. 
A similar Introduction is given to both 
disk files and mphics (for those 
interested in stud^ng these in greater 
detail, further .reading is recom- 
mended). Although the authors have 
attempted to present a general trent- 
ment of these topics, it has been 
necessary to illustrate them with re- 
spect to specific microcomputers - Pet 
and Apple systems -but unfortunately 
not the ones which cither students or 
practising engineers are most likely to 
use. 

More than half of the book is 
devoted to specific examples of 


year, ft would not be realistic, therc- 
lore, to expect the widespread use of 
Ada yet. In fact, thcproductionof Ada 
compilers has been slower than envis- 
aged, partly due to the rigorous valida- 
tion procedures used by the Depart- 
ment of Defence. Eight compilers 
have, however, been validated, includ- 
iimone written by the Danish Dalama- 
tiks Centre partly funded by Ihc Euro- 
pean Commission. 

Although our Ministry of Defence, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) and the Department of 
Defense have all made poncy commit- 
ments to Ado, timing the introduction 
of the language on large projects Is 
difficult because of uncertaiiiities com- 
pared with current practices. - Many 


fore starting such projects. An APSE 
would provide many useful software 
tools for the construction and mainte- 
nance of systems apart from the Ada 
compiler. However, as there seems to 
be little consensus on the structure and 
component toots of Ihc APSEit is clear 
that many projects will be started 
without the Ideal, universal APSE. 


universal APSE. 


program provides a useful introduc- 
tion to the program listings them- 
selves. Hie principal variables used in 
. the pronam are also given and each 
concludes with a typic^ example run. 

'I'he complexity of the programs has ' 
been well graded, starting mth short, 
simple routines and building up to 
more complex and extensive prog- 
rams. In general, their extent has 
sensibly been restricted, avoiding the 
potential difficulties of readers having 
to interpret numerous pages of listings. 

' However, the authors do suggest wnys 
in which individual programs could be 
combined to produce more powerful 
packages. 

In this way, and by choosing com- 
monplace examples, the authors have 
gone Q considerable way to avoiding 
the pitfalls of published program list- ' 
in^. However, it is disappointing that, 
the emphasis is on the technical con- . 
tent of the programs, with no descrip- 
tion given of how to make best use of 
interactive computing. Indeed,, the 
programs listed coula run in a batch- 
processing mode were it not for the use 
which is made of - data prompts and 
Interactive data input. Even relatively 
frindamental points such as error trap- 
ping .and truncating displayed results 
io a sensible degree of implied accura- 
are ^ven little or no attention. . 
Only limited use is made of sub- 
routines.: Had' these, been treated In 
more depth, it might have been possi- 
ble to include routines dealing with 
data editing and interactive control, ; 


Structural enpneerirm application 
programs, the range of sxamples hav- 
ing Men well selected. The pmgrams 
listed Include design routines in steel 
and . reinforced concrete, as Well as 
frame analysis and more ^neral tech- 
niques snen as the solution of simul- 
taneous equations and the calculation 
of the properties Of members with 
arbitrary dross-section. In all cases a 
resumd of the theory is given with 
reference to more detailed treatments 


D. a. BMtgi, M. 


Woodcut of Charles Babbage^s difference engine number one. From 
Babbage's Calculating Engines, a collection of papers by H P 
^abbage with a new introduction by A. G. Bromley (MIT Press’, 


The devciunnient of ihc Ada lan- 
guage has had a large British involve- 
ment. Unfc^riunaiciy. it has nut been 
possiiilc to translate all this effort into 
marketable Ada products. The de- 
vclopnicnl of a compiler at the Uni- 
versity of York has been slow, so that 
validation is still a linie way off. 
Commerical efforts in Britain are now 
focused on an American, a Danish and 
a West German cumpiler. Plans by 
the Ada Group Ltd to produce both a 
high-quality compiler and an APSE 
have hod in be abandoned. 

The largest single cost in the intro- 
duction of Ada is not making compil- 
ers or even APSEs but that of irainma 
programmers. Books arc clearly an 
important cnntrihuiion to training and 
quite cheap compared with the 
thousands of pounds for a compiler 
tease. To cover the language compre- 
hensively beginning with lun- 
daincnials would require a large book; 
both tlicsc hiK>ks.Tre of modest length. 
To cover the novel features and pro- 
vide a “one-pass" ireatmenl is particu- 
larly challenging. A litmus test for a 
book on Ada is the treatment given to 
exceptions, the facility of the languiige 
to handle error conditions. Exceptions 
enn be used to make Ada programs 
more robust but the disciplined use of 
Ihc feature is vital. Neither of these 
books perform well in this lest. 
Although David Price's many exam- 
ples seem to have been checked on one 
of thcyalidaicd compilers, errors have 
crept in, mainly in the illustrations and 
the use of July 1982 Ada rather than 
the ANSI standard. To avoid some of 
the problems of the size of the lan- 
guage, several aspects have been omit- 
ted. The omission of the Ada tasking 
concepts based on Professor Tony 
Hoare’s work is particularly unfor- 
tunate. 

Ken Shumate’s book seems to be a 
written version of lectures intended to 
provide an "informal" iniroduclion to 
the language. However, although the 
book is easy to read and is very strong 
on the philosophy, rationale and back- 
ground to the lanauage, the coverage 
of the language itself is superficiDl. 
Pages are wasted giving the output 
from some simple programs, and there 
is no mention of the higher levels of 
abstraction obtainable with access 
types. One advantage of giving the 
^kground is that the reasons for Ihc 
Ada desiOT then become apparent. 
Ada has been criticized for being too 
big or too verbose by many who nave 
not appredated the design goals. Ada 
IS certainly more complex than Pascal 
but this is essential to meet the require- 
ments of real-time defence (and civil) 
systems. 

^ In 1965 there will be a substantial 
increase in the use and availability of 
Ada: hence the need for good books. 
Although I would not recommend 
cither of these books, they are com- 
petently written and are probably 
better than the average Pascal text- 
book. 

Brian Wichmann 

Biwn Wichmann uw a member of the 
Ada language design team. 


gineering design, without unduly in- 
creasing the length of the proKram 
listings. 

The omission of the essential ingre- 
dients of an interactive computer prog- 


in (lie blbllo^piiy., A.flow diagrpov ,^t(hjch form an essential part ofmiero- 
aoc) a dwripiip)) qf sfiges.yijithd.thi^,. 


ram is a weakness: programs listed 
would require considerable modifica- 
tion before they could be used effi- 
ciently ill the design office. Neverthe- 
less, the wide range of examples 
provides useful source material, and 
the book should be of interest to 
students in this field. Pracliririg en- 
gineers may also find it of value in 
providing the basis for programs to Ire 
written for their own applications. The 
power of microcomputers to perform 
extensive calciiiaiions in realistic 
structural cn^ncering applications, 
and consequently their value to the 
profession, are am ply demonstrated. 

R. J. Plank 

Flank is a leaurerlnihe department 
of ctvU and structural engineetmg at the 
university of Sheffield. 

A second edition of J. G. P. Barnes’s 
Programming in Ada has been pub- 
lished by Aodison-Wesley at £12.95. 
The thoroi^ revision of the text was. 
prompted by the ppblicBlion of the 
American National Standards Insti- 
tute standard for Ada. approved 
February 17th. 1983. The new' ANSI 
standard reference manual has been 
published a$ The Programming Lan- 
guage Ada Reference Manual by Sprinr 
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This vralnis Ivory double seal matrix of Godwin the Utcen and 
Godytha the nun Is included in the Golden Age of Anglo-Saxon 
Art exhibition at the BrillahMuseumuntll March 10| 1985. The 
death of St. Aethelwold 1,000 years ago provides the occasion 
for the eiditbllion which was revtevrra In the THES on 
November 23. 


PUtDllC^SlI^IOiriS ' R«ciireh la Enviroiimoniol Educs~ 

iioii, price U.O0 Inc ^p. The guld< 
The CcMindl for Envlromneiital con be obtained from Stephen Sierlini 
Bducaihni, baicd at the Sctiool of n( the CEE, School of Bduedtion 

Education, Univenlty of Reading. Unlveniiy of Reading, London Hoad 

b«ta preduoed • new Regitwi ■ of Rettdng RQt 5AQ. 

r/^ Research OenUe); Professor 

wlUI llO Dr A. M. Jordan. £100,52t 


The links between diet and 
cancer are now quite well 
documented but the proper 
response, horn government, 
the food industry and the pub- 
lic are not so clear. There Is to 
be a conference on March 19 
1985 at the Royal Society, 
London, and sponsored by the 
Royal Society of Health which 
look at the ksues involved. 
DetMIs may be had from RSH, 
13 Grosvenor Place, London 
SWIX 7EN or by telephone 
02-235 9961. 

The Cambridge Psychoanaly- 
tical Study Group has orga- 
nised a two-day conference at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to discuss the subject *Trans- 
mission and Psychoanalysis". 
Topics covered will inciuoe the 
transmission of psychoanalytic 
theory, training, dissemina- 
tion of ideas from one genera- 
tion to the next and transmis- 
sion of the unconscious. 
Speakers will Include Eli- 
zabeth Wright, Conrad Stein, 
Uwe Henrik Inters and Jac- 
ques-Alain Miller, director of 
Foundation du Champ 
Freudlen”. Details foom 
Darlan Leader, Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, CB2 IDQ. 

The first Kathleen Banks 
memorial lecluro at Lough- 
borough University Is to be 
given on December 6 by Pro- 
hor Barbara Hardy of Dirk- 
beck College, on the subject 
*Thla fierce abridgemenl't 
narration and conclusion In 
Shakespeare". Mrs Bfuiks, d 
lecturer In the department of 
English and drama at Lough- 
borough, was killed In a r^ 
accident In 1983. 


Appointments 

Dr Anthony J. Wood has been 
appointed director of Luton College or 
fhefier education on the rcHrcmeni of 
Dr Roy Steed. Dr Wood Is currently 
dean of the faculty of mathematics, 
management and business and dean of 
Blackwood Hodie Management Cen- 
tre, at Nene College, Northampton. 

Professor K. I. lordanidls, of the 
University of Patra, Greece. Is to be 
vislilng professor of numerical analysis 
at the UnivcRily of Kent. Also at Kent 
are three visfling research fellows, Dr 
Joel Crichlow, lecturer in computer 
sdence at the University of the Wesi 
Indies, Mr A. Vradis, teaching assls- 
lani in the Solid Stale Physics Labor- 
atoiry, University of Patras. Dr H. 
Truman, lecturer in chemb^. Uni- 
versity of Isfahan, and a viutii^ scho- 
lar, Professor H. W. French, professor 
of religious studies at the Umvcrslly of 
South QiroKna. 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY! Lec- 
tureships: Dr Mary McGrow (child 
health); Dr D. P. Marlin fdiauoslic 
radiology); Dr Annie Cuyt fmatnema- 


tics): Susan Merchant (nuising): Dr P. 
N. Wilkinson fradionstronomy); Dr 
W. S. Mtchel! (theumBlology). 

Mr Colin McGinn render In pbilosophy 
at University College, London, nas 
been appointed to the Wilde read- 
ership IP mental philosophy in the 
UnlvcnUy of Oxford. 


Sir Charles Carter, former vice chan- 
cellor of the University of Lancaster, 
has been appointed chairman of Gold- 
smiths' CoOege Delegacy, the college's 
governing body. 

UWIST has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr Ray Hodgson as honorary 
professor of clinical psychology in the 
department of applied psychology. Dr 
Hodgson was fomieriy a saenlific 
memMr of the Addiction Research 
Unit, Institute of Psychiatry, Universi- 
ty of London, and Is currently head of 
the South Glamorgan Department of 
ainical Psychology. 

Professor Malcolm Skilbeck has been 
appointed as the next vice-chancellor 
of Deakin University, Victoria, Au- 
stralia- He is at present professor of 
education and chairman of the>depart- 
moni of curriculum studies at the 
Univenity of London Institute of 
Education. 


Correction 

A line of text was lost from our listlrw 
of the new members of the CVCP^ 
Advisory Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, with the result that Professor 
Laurence Mnriin. vice-chancellor of 
the University of Newcastle upon 

B mc, was given as given as heod or the 
niversiw College of Wales, Abcn- 
slwyih. Omlllcd was the name of the 
principal at Aberystwyth, Dr Gareth 
Owen. 


Promotions Chairs 


Kent: Personal professorships: Dr J. 
R. Butler (health services studies); Dr 
Brian Heaton (inorganic chemistry). 

Manchesisr: Senior ledumhlpt Dr D. 
J. MIbH (anaesthesia). 

NOTTINGHAM 

Prtrflasonhlpsi C. A. Bates (theoreti- 
cal phyaks); J, P. Peboroy (plant 
mferot^gy). . . 

Readerships! t>r M. 'C. C. loiiei 
(I^cnch hHiory); Or J. H. Reid (Oer- 
man); Dr P. G. Harrison (inorgoiilc 
chemistry): Dr L. Baves(expcrlmenlfll 
physics): Or P, D. HcbDlcthwaiie 
(agnmoiny). 


The University of Manchester has 
announced two appolntmeuis to 
chairs. Dr John Qurd, senior Icclurcr 
in computer sdence at Manchester, is 
to become professor of computer sci- 
ence. Dr Ann Siralhom. at present 
fellow of Trinity Colfege, Cambridge, 
is to be professor oT sodol anthro- 
pology. 

jProfessor K, Q. M. M. Albiuil. at 
^presentprofesBor of cUnldl biochemis- 
try and mclHbollc medicine in the 
University of NowcMtlc upon TVne has 
been appointed to the chair of modi- 
dne and headship of Ihc mcdldnc 
(lepatimoni. 


BRIXTOLi ProfCBOr D. K. FoUcil, £377,000 
from Agrlculturpl aud Fbod Research Council 
(rtoto-^riodiim and Npraductioirii DrT. J. 
newlw and Dr C. R: SiOkea, £U,732 bom 
AFRG (cell medlaied- Immunity in intesll 
tract and bnmunoprotccilve tnununliy uai 
Tceponema sp In the dg): Professor D. 
Pdritr and Dr D. C. Winu, £20,27$ from 
NBRC (Relaxih: stillbirth in sows and ring- ' 
Wprini in sheep): Professor A. J. F. Webster 
and Dr C. Ml Wntfaes, £11,130 from AFRC 
(envIronniaaisBndnlrbome Infect k>nt Ip inlin- 
■l houses); Proloskir D. W. E, AVOid and Dr 




R. Ldwd, £2$,$00 from' BSRC (economic 
•banning 1943 to 1931)*, Dr P.. uammnge. 
from Haaith Education Cbtlndl 


education for teenagers); Piofesaor 
R. Duller, £51 ,300fln>m 

W. Beikeley; £35,396 born 
cyomhototnelry of bocleriak Di 
M. S;'0. Qillhmre, £29,S7L from 'mRl 
(flexural tUfOieso and fatigue testa on blluiid 


Research OenUe); Professor P, J, Bourne and 
Dr A. M. Jordan. £100,528 from Wellcome 
Tkusi (improvemcnls in traps for iselso fly in 
West Afnn): Professor P. i. Bourne, £71, SU 
' from Wellcome Trust (mucosal protection 

a nst viral Infection of reyiiraiory tract); Dr 
lieriTC Oiilen, £33.919 from WcHcome 
Trust (actions of veietinary nnaeslhoUes on 
' ncuroiranamltlor systems In raammslian cen 
tral nervous system); Dr D. A.- Harbour, 
£47A38 from Wellcome .Ttust (molecular btol 
ogy of feline herpes vlnialVpe I): Professor 0. 
Swiai (uliroiound deiecllon of fUQR in high 
risk populsHon); Professor D, L. Basi 
- £37,474 from lloyal National' Inaiituia for I 
Blind (model of'oeular Immedlato taypetsenil- 
, tlvity In laboratory animals); Dr M. G. Mott, 


hood (tnofecOlar patholonr of tumouiis In ' 
enriy ehlld&Qod); Profetsof T. J. Bourne, 


Johnson, £102,224 from Medical Research 
Council (normal and neoplastic D lympho- 
rales); Dr M.- W. Ms 
Bneppord, £49,606 from RRC 
of clisi II human antigens); Di 
£45,000 from CenUal Birmingham Health 
Aumorily Endowment Fund (mennh in 


UVUIWUlfolla 

al); Dr D. B. Erl 
'Grown Ceteali Au 


, £13,522 {Iron Home- 
tlty (use of IrlUcales for 




. (Dexural tUffhess and iati| 
.nous mlxes'bonded' to itcc 
Richardson, £23,313- from 
Elidi' - ■ ‘ 


es);DrR.M 
iD fratdcculsr 
9&.from MoD 


. (uble ten liDtpo.separnior);.Ptafestor J 
■ Clamp, £23^39 from Welkoine TrUsl 


rfsof piaterioh for lAngmuir films 
W. Steecb, i^0,7Q3 from hwD (cn 
mlnescence of seml-coridiwlor interfaces 
■ Ri C/ W. BeikeleV, Dr fi. Vincent and 
CoS^ve, £18,343 fibm DTI,' Waiten Sprin 


menl agaprie^}' Dr. J.vC. Bnidwia, 
from Mod (raachine In^lllgenoa aiid sub-, 
narlrrh'cqmniands.itistanu); prOfesiorliA.'' 

(rheedpgytf 

E . . . ... labour 

licet pbllw In HoHuiey); Mr |4. J. McMor- 
tail'; tl4j230 from Spurn Whttern Reapnnl 


saccharide content of pig mucus): Professor . . 
J. Bourne, £23,222 from BrUisb Snail Animal 
Veterinary As^gllon Qlnical Stirdiei T^l 
Fbnd (disorders of the Immune systein); Mr P. 
Lesiber, £22,100 feom Joseph Rowntree Trust 
f and household 

risloI);Pc(rfeiSor 

.F. J..BouniBt:£18,733 bom Horserace Belling 
' Levy Board (latenim and rintenco of Ermine' 
b^'es vliui);Di.M. G. Moll, £13,815 iroin 
' end Leukaemia In CnfldhoQd T^t 

dyifuoction)!; .Dr J. -.abiding 


maltlrm and as mash-ton adjunct In bre 
Dr J. A. Cole, £20J1SS from Qenolicn (fa 
mliiry of bicsynthellc patha In microorgan 
isms): Dr R, Codirane aod Dr M. Blrriiwood, 
£503 w from West Birmingham Health Au 
tboniy (communky manaumeni-and cehaU 
Illation of ae'nie scblzomreiiices); Dr A. 
IS, Dr 0. M, Durblo and Dr. A. J, Cash, 
8 from West Midlands Rc^onal Health 
Authority (costive consequences of - in 
travefitrieular naemOiriuige and periventrlcu 
lar leucbcncephalomalday: Dr M. Anderson 
^.744 from APRC (imra-speoUic variations 
In development of cabbage-root flies la UK); 
ProfoiBor J. A. McCIeverty, DrC. J. Jones end 
Dr C. J, Gray, £27,795 front Ihe SRRC and 
£81 ,660 from Amenham IntomailonsI (design 
of oD'capsulated and or prot'eded i 
- lechneUum for pharmaceutical I 
' Dosesi: Dr J. Baldwin. £39,618 from'Nu 

Hon (local valuation courts); DcS, 
33,519 from Wellcome Trust (reg^ 
Btfosin ge'nei In adult mammalian 
rauscle)|Dr B, 3. JonUnion and Pnfesaor J. J 
T. Owen, 16 



Honorary 

degrees 


^FRELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
Hrtnorary fellowships of 

mup chairman ol Neepsend pfe; | 
Brian Honron, deputy chief eduealio** 
officer for Sheffield until 1983, lorT^ 
erly assistant education olflKr l« 
futlheT education. 

Hic University of Birmingham is to 
confer honorary degrees oo Ume 

E romincnt mhOanders: Mr Keith 
race, literary editor of The Blrmiiu. 
ham Post since 1962. who beei^ 
MA; Mr John Cadbnry, CBE,tponiH 
of John Cadbury Yisliing Pellowshlpi 
for invited numbers of staffr of ^ 
African uahrenltles, who Is to be 
honoured with an LLD; Miss Mw iln 
Pearce, matron of Bltinimdum Oea- 
crel Hospital from 1961 to wn.tthoii 
to be recognised with the degree of 
Master of Social Science. Surrey Uai- 
versity has conferred honoran demt 
on the followiag; Professor RotiSnde 
Hurley, professor of microbiology at 
the Institute of Obaictrici ind 
Gynaecology; Mr Thomas Irvin Soilih, 


OBE, former chairman of Surrey Uni- 
versi^ Council; Dr Robert Malpss, 
CDB, managiim director of Bniish 
Petroleum; Sir John Vane, FRS,gnwp 
research and devetopment dhtetor, 
Ihe Wellcome Foundation. 


Hie University of Kent at Caoierboiy 
Is to award me honorm degree « 
Doctor of Civil Law (DCL) to Dame 
Cicely Saunders, founder and meiBnl 
director of St Christopher'i Hoi^, 
and Ihc honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity (DD) to Bishop Johimn 
Hompel of the EvangeliM-Luibenn, 
Church of Saxony and vice presideolof' 
the World Council of Churcbet. 


Sir Clmrlcs Cnrtor, former vice duo- 
cellor of the University of LanciiKr, 
has been appointed chmrmanof Gold- 
smiths' College Delegacy, ihecallegA 
governing body. 


UWIST has announced ibe appoint- 
nient of Dr Ray Hodgson uhononiy 
professor of cmiical psycholoayuiu 
clopartmcpi of applied rwychohm. Dr 
Hodgson was. Tormcrly a scrcnilfic 
memner uf Iho Addiction Reuardi 
Unit. Insillutc of Psychiatry, UnWttil- 
ly of Ltindon, and is currently head ri 
tno South Glamorgan Deptrtmcoi a 
Clinical Psychology. 
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,7l^.,froni NaUdualPhna' 

uidi ae^^y-lii yeiniie^ate^usdeL 
R..8;. Fo^cf,'£ll,6ro.frbm'Royu.'N«|fe^ 
Institute tot imBIM (roadtogiii^nebrllie 
Uliid)) DcC,'l;Elsoa;£ll,260I!i^Wollroine 
Tnist. (purffMation of rat and mouw eryihb 




vi Silrrai, £10B0O 
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.■s wifWMa 

Gounril (role of T^us In- T 
diffennliatlon); Dr 0. J, Johns £2l).<A6 fibni 
- Brilldi Heart rbundaflon (idle of n |i^rMq n- 
. irfepdtenliaUng^MibeUc nervous regula- 
ofQuId 

Hudlicka, . £30,665 ftotn’ "Wel|com'e' Thiat 
of vascular bed (o anaerobic 
mdabcdlsm aiKl fibre hypertrophy Irl skeleid' 
muscles); Dr D. Biitnelt. and Dr R. A. 
Sockjey|:£14,7]2 from .Central' Elrmitij^am 
■ Board 

^ — ..r- In ih numan 

pr;B.. BUu.,£42,7Q from'MCdical 
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The lM4..Rotaert Kemp PtIM} an arninal award to a student at a 
nnlYenlto or drama coflege for .work in ^is, has teen won by Alfoo 
Qim Margaret Ctrilege, E^bm^, for his performanee as ‘*Ifiattwe ® 
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d'£31;422bbffl Cour- 
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Ftofesaor D.C 


jcuuiuMrign, lur nis penornsaaeB us .j, 

Robert Kemp*8 adaptation The Thrie EstalOs. He Is pictured receiving V 
award from Mr David-Kemp, editor of The Glasgow Nemid and son 
'ScotUah author and playWidght, 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF ST ANDREWS 

Appointment of 

PRINCIPAL 

The University Court Is seeking a successor to Or J Sieven 
Watson who will retire from the office ol Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of St Andrews on 30 S^lember 
1 986. In accordance with convention, the person appointed will 
be Invited by the Chancellor to eel as VIce-Chcmcellor. 

Further particulars of Ihe post may be obtained from Dr M J B 
U)we, Secretary of the University, marking the envelope 'PER- 
SONAL; IN CONFIDENCE'. 

Persons Interested In being considered for the post, or wishing 
to suggest Individuals for consideration, are Inviled to write, as 
soon as poaa lble. In confidence, to the Chelrmen of tiie Seleo- 
|lWgi||M tion Commutes appointed by the University 
UHia Court; 

Robin Buohanan-SmHh 

■RflH alo The Seoretary. University of 8t Andrews, 
\MS^ college Gate, ST ANDREWS, Fife KY16 9AJ. 

(17322) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

IKBS CHAIR 

Applications are invited for a Chair in IntelligeDt Knowl- 
9d^ Based Systems In the Department of Computer 
, 'Science. Candidates are expected to have a distinguished 
FBODid of research or industrial achievement in the IKBS 
. Beldis broadly interpreted. The University has established 
. this new CtiaiT in addition to the five exUitingChairs in the 
l^partment to support further the UK initiative in Infor- 
OMtion Technology. 

' Ib'e person appointed will take a leading role in teaching 
-. hnd research In the Department and will collaborate with 
other departments in the University which also have inter- 
I 'x tota directly related to IKBS. 

^.Ap^lcatfons (suitable for photocopying) ^vlng foil details 
of quaUflcations and experience and the names and 
l-.iddresseg of three referees to (he Registrar, The Univer- 
'.%! Manchester Ml3 9PL, UK (closiiig date tebruary 
fiteth, i 9 gg) whopx farther particulars may be 
ilg^ltalBed. Onmto Rrf. IKiftfiUTTHES. U72M) 


; Melbouw, Australia 

8«hool pr Beonomlcs . 

JS®ctuked 

; . • fTENUHABLB) 
.UlCTURBR 
tflXEDTERM) 

%o make two 
asafa t^ntu to eommanca, If 
igaafOla, at the alert of the 
.'■to oteppmie year, 

fp^MU^tlonn ere InVJted 
•nSfit2'^"K“ with . reaeareh 
in eqy Imnth > of 
'n^BiMil» “ Incltidlna eco* 

- anStfixl^' i'' riowBvar, Uta. 

W ^B^ g'ypmd be expected, 

■ ^ntrlbuHon to the- 

reeBBMSIf?* onered' in inpc*. 
iiiiEg *™fflfea and mlctoacoiiD^ - 
.would 

■ the ■ J®*" Jnvolvonteni In 

to«wi »l-* 1R9w4.ue -- opttaiXai, 
• P/f***^ O*? School, ' 

•-***'**'» 





ipfcnlmetlon . end 
rapme-an avail- 
ia,A<epaatton oT 


, Royal College of 
Surgeonn of England 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

POSTS 

The Bbyal Cones* of 
Bursaona la 

the advancement “^9*2 
throunb edueatlon, examina- 
tion and reeeareh. 

The Collese Id eeeklna a 
nobler M bRsht d^ple of 
Sradueta calibre v^o will 
make an tmroedlaro co"2jJ?|^ 
tIon to the work and Ufa oftite 
Golloee. vwrWnd Id theewre 
tarfec Aanllcaflone ore in- 
Iftad eMMlaJly from Umm* 
wi& woi^ record In *n educe- 

perlenoo of Commit*** aer- . 
vlelag. 

' '' ABBOlntmehte will be i^e . 
^l.se.B 'pA f)»Hy lnclualv*V 


BRUNEI UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CHAIR IN SOCIOLOGY OR 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

In the proposed new 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SCIENCES 

ipllcatlona era Invfied for the above Chair. Candkfatee ahouU be oui- 
andlng In achievement or potential, and rmiat be prepared lo give 
lelleciual and admhiletrallve lewlenwp lo a large departmeni of Bocnio- 


Inlelleciual and admhilBtradve 
glata and Psyehologisle. 

Informal Inqutrlea about Ihe 
fessor M. Pariington on 0866 


vitlll be welcomed. PIbmo oonted Pro- 


Further written partleulua may be ebtilned by writing lothe Person- 
nel Seoreliry, Brunei Unlvaral^, Uxbridge, Mlddtaaax UBB 3PH, to 
whom appllostlone ahould be lant to arrlm no liter than 11 January 
1885. 

Brun^tkilmsIfylBmEciuelOf^urtunltyEnvtoyu. (*7276) 


Kwaa COLLBOB LONDON CHELSEA COLLBOB QUBBN BUZAB61H COLLEQB 
UnhrtraHy el Loaden 

(tentre for Solenea & Mathemitlci Education 

Lecturer in Science Education 

ApiillcaHDm BIS (Avitad lor an omMlmmoni of BcUnm EducollotL Uia LiOiirer wM 
{xmlibutolalMtMmhBtfPOCE.Muiai'aandtewieenncMianiltivMtvfeBoouneiiln 
•oisnea oduoallon and wll also ba vmiotod lo lain on Kitn pan In Iba retoaiori ondAor 
cuirlctium davolopment work ■! lha Centra. 

The Buccesahil opplcBnl wU ba oxpscled lo oornblne reoem nmJ wbitanUal teaching 
flxpsrienct In phyilce ol eecondory level wrtti experfenoe In one of the following Hekfe ol 
oduoallon; mroroproceeMia and on-llni oompuler devtcea lor autoniello ooniia, woea of 
cornpuien to provide now learning oiHdroninHile. rnalhameilce and acienca. 

The oppokHment wUbeovaneUelnHnEaiterieaB.OnnieniaroMheCoirogewBtiKiiig'a 
arid Queen EllzabamCrilagBi.me Centra mu bacoimpM onto DmerliiMrf el EcfenitM 
ol King's Cofega London (KQC); Piofeetor P. J. Slack le deelgnaia toad ot the new 
dapwlmanL 

Salary wll to wMiki the range: £7,620 - £14.928 pe. plue £1,233 London AlowtJico. 

Fuiihar bilormatlon and oppRoetlen tormi are ovolMiie from the Poramnal Ofllee, 
ChtfeoaCollaga, B92 KlngV Rood, London BW10 OU A ClMlng dotti BOHi Dteombar 

(17281) 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

CHAIR IN POLITICS 

Appllcfitlons are Invited for a Chair 
In nifUcs In the School of Eco- 
nomic aid Social Studies, in suc- 
cession to F^eewr Graeme 
Duncan, with effect from 1 0ctober 
1985 ores soon as possible there- 
after.'Apfriicants will ba expected 



well 88 broadly based Interests In 
the discipline. Ihe appointment 
win be at to aporoprlate point on 
the professlorlal scale, £18,070 to 
£22,135 per annum. 

Applleitloni (five ooplei) giving 
full perllGUliri of age, quiTifIce- 
Ilona tod experlanN/ together 
with the names snd addrenen of 
three pertoM to whom itlerense 
may be mode, should be lodged 
wUn the Registrar and Seerotary, 
Unlvenlfy of East Anulii, No^ 
Wloh NR4 7TJ (tel. 0603 U161 
ext, 2208), from whom further 
articulari may be obtained, not 
1985. 

iinti) 


University of 
Glasgow 

GHAIR 

OFDiVINITy 

8S5?5&"1i"5tSfy7‘’5SX Wu 

; €>ctob*r. 

. ises. - 


MM! 


■B^iraSdne TS copleii .or 1 
. mny iii thfl csB*' ofAvsreeBa- 

SSpUto). 5'*'"S 'Sr,i2?TS* 

and ' eddrao^ liJiESS IS 


univeRsity 
colleqe of 
Swansea 


Senior Research 
Assistant 

AppOeailora ora invOod for lha vectney of 
6«ilbr Reteendi Aaalolani In (ha 
DepartRwnl of GhMnlc*l CnglnMriM 
br work on hydraulic tramporT el eollira 
■ltd ODCumnt ITow ol goa ouopartiloni (n 
both veniMl and heittontol pIpBllnea, a 
roetarch pn^eci funded by Ih* BERG. 
Appilcwita onoifd hove a Ivglwr degiM 
and the aucoeotfid oppUrant wirbe 
BRpaclid to lolw part In lilt •xparlmamal 
progroiranaMwallaeln oaolttfriB ki the 
subfivMon ol PhD oKidanli in tho loina 
SakL Pravioua ooiwiiineB In tha ana 
would to odvantagoouB. 

The appolntmenl. which wii tlart from «« 
oodn es con bo arrengod, wiS be for ona 













univeRSity 
colleqe of 
Swansea 


Ch^ir of Education 
and Headship of 
Department 

Appllcallons are invited fbr 
the appolnlrnont of Pro- 
fessor of Education and 


ApplicBlIonB are invited 
fora Lechtreshipin English 
Litenhire, from lot Ju&, 

1085. 

A apedal intereaiin either 
RenofeoanoeorVictorianaiul 
IVvenlieth Century Utera turo 
would be an advantage. 

Salary reflecting qiulifica- 
lions and expcrfence. USS. 
Further pardcidara and 
rormsofappUcationfroin ibc 
Rogblnr, The Unweesicy of 
Buckingham, Buckingham 
MK181BC, withwhom 
applications ahould be lodged 
t^.StstJanuary, 1985. . 

IJniwsLtyof 


University of 
Cambridge - 
DRAI’BRS 
PROFESSORSHIP 
OFFBENGK • 

(Ra-advertiaement) 

. Appllcatldna Invited for 
t|ia above Chair and headahip 
' or Department*' 

' Preeent - panetonabte 
.iBUpan'd £90,896. 

Appllceioione (10 cdrilwj 
.marlM 'ConridentlaV dhouirt 
' be eent to me , SeeratMV 

. OanareloftliaPBCulUaB, frpni 

' whoin further ' - fhformatlan 
may be- obtained, at the 
General Board Office. The Old 
. Schople, Cambridge Cse ITT.' 
' Namea of twd refere«e may be 
. nubmltted .ff.'dealred,.' .v. 


Headship of the Depart- 
ment of Education (the lat- 
ter for six years In the first 
Instance, and renewable) 
from 1 September 1965. 
Candidates may be from any 
field of study within the sub- 
jeot area. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the under- 
signed, University College 
of Swansea, singleton 


to whom applications (ip 
copies) ahould bo sent by 
January 12, 19BSy^ j 

R^lovar 


SchUlei^lntemQtUmBl 
University 
. London . 

PAttT-TlMB 
LECTURERS 
INCOMPUTER 
, . SCIENCE- 
MARKETINQ, 

• ECONOMICS, 
E.F.L» 

AND CHEMISTRY 

' Appllcailonx ore iKvItedfor 
part-time lecturing opportu'nl- 
tlaa .to tench (rt thHe areas on 
-our . . undergralliirttn ‘ - degree 
' - ^ra|rahimea Tram January 

. , .Apglieatldru, wltA' damaa 
and Bdareaeae of-two referaae 
-ahould. ba epnt to Dr. R.H. 
Taylor. DtrecMi-. Bchlllm-Tn- 
' tarnatfonal.urilvarslcir^ .Rowl 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

AppllcallonB aro Invited for Gw 

B est of Admlnfstrailvc Assistant in 
IS University's School of Educa- 
tion. The parson appointed vtfill 
assist In a wide range of dutiss 
Including student and financial 
admlnisfratlon. An Interest In tha 
use ol compuiers In administration 
would be valuabiB. The appolnt- 
mant will be tenable full-lime tor a 
fixed tenn of three years from as 
early as possible In 1985. The ini- 
tial salary will be within the range 
£6,60049,390 par annum on the 
lA sesfd 

Applleitloni (threa copies) 
wMcn ihoiild Ineluds a full eiirii- 
eulum villa, Including enet date 
ol birth, tdOotherwHnthe names 
and addrassai of Uiras peraoni to 
whom reference mny oa made, 
should be lodged with Ihs Estab- 
llshmoat Officer, Univorally of 
East AngUa, Noivrieli NR4 7TJ 
(lelephonBOOOS 66161 ext. 21 26) 
from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, not laier than 
81 December 1084. No forms of 
application IN Issued. 

orew) 


UmVERBlTY OP EAST ANGLIA 
Notwith 

LECTURER IN 
PURE 

MATHEMATICS 

AppHutUiiu in inviled for b port of 
leeiurer in the lelunl of Biathemtice 
tndPhjilciAwii let Aufuit IBSS oroe 
eoen ee poiolble theteBffer. The pereon 
■ppolnt^ vUI be reared to unMbule 
to the Ueehiagor edrund anBlyito in 
the undirgreduRto pregra u une. AppU- 
MBtoihoiiU hHvoR^venceBKh iBi«^ 
arts to Pm Mnlheinallci. An alilUty to 
pronioto neeaccli in BBiIyaii we^ be 
eo BdnBUge. 

bdUilioliry <riihbilheTinge£7JteO- ' 
£9.390 per m»im on the ecile £7JKH>- 
E14,9SS per atnium plus U8S beurtito. 
AppUwlleoa (thnw ooptoe) wblab 
uoiild inolude a- (tall aurlcnlun 
vitae, tochidlni exaot date of birth, 
tegBtiier vltb • ibe ntBrea end 
eddremi of three perseu to whom 
reftarenea mtv ba made, ibould be 
lodged wllh Che BelabUabiuegt 
OfBeer, Cnlvaralty or Beit AagUe, 
Norwiah NIU 7TJ (tolephotae 0603 
B6161, wt 8199) frem.whoai (tartbir 
parilealare nay befebtabiBd, net 
tolar, than aoih Jaauiy 196S. No 
CMmi of ap^caUM m Umd. 

U1S70) 


University of 
London 

Inetlluk* or Child Heolirh 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
APPOINTMENT 
GRADE lAm 

'Appllearions- are Invited 
tram qualiried caitdldetea for 
en Appoitilirteiit to be niodeon ' 
Admintotratlve ' drade -1A/1' 
clepaadlnB an age and expert 
enca. Interest or exparlanee In . 
for axample legal and/or eoni- 
mlttea oecretmal mattara, 
nunagamant Infonnatlan »ye- 
tem* and Fund ralalnB would . 
be uaeful. Degree ' op profee* 
elenal qualification Basentlali 
experience In Unlveralty adnil«* 
Dlatratlon a dlellqet adven 
tags. 

-k -Salary Btaala or.Ke.BOO • - . 
£tS,rB0Op£llv67»-fi14,B28 . 
pluB El, BBS' LPndOrt , 
•Weighting. 

Further iMrUeulara and ' 
ronna from: The 
institute of_ Child - 

xpetj ,. 

P^li 

Ml 


ViW.' .r' 
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Universities continued 


- 3 . I It'- uNivrRbirv' 

'ijfdiiVC )F ASrC.)N _ 


IN BIRMIN 


NoiWiflra b lhepioiw«/lng,(fiiwvalfvaappnxich moreappotmtlhoi) ol Aston l//iIvmlly — on«o/ii» 
coimtiy^ hadiiu icchnoicslcal Ujilvmlliss. om buUotiu upon on olnaif)' GonsraBrnlw renn of Biutalnea 

Qchlmnient ono dsvsiopins new bUKatlvei In toodilngi urawelilp and raseotdu Such oeiwopinoMi mmanu 
(he highest liandanli and demanding cholbiign and major opportunities /or ouutanding indfwlduals. If 

you can meet tJtuH chaUengei — «« mulrnike to hur /tori youl 

"NEW BLOOD” APPOINTMENTS 

Lectureship: Deparljncnl of Vision Sciences 

A vision jr tanUst , prereubly wllb m Internet In eye movement, Is soughl to |oIn a imiltMIxipUiw team of 
tHeiKhefi and clInlcUnB In the Deporlniant'i Dinical Nauniphyslobgy linlt. The appointee will m 
I nvolved on Ibeoietl^, phytlologicu end ophthalmoltMical studna, onH vrin ba expected to oantrUuile to 
Ihe uodargreduate bonoiin dwreo courie in ophthalmic opdee, which Is ctirnally uiended by ona-third of 
the UlCs iindargridueiaa in Ihu Reid. 

We aaek a young paraon, wHJi an exceptional record of researcli and pubUcelion In vision Klences 
asneraDy and Ifae ablUiy to worL in a creatlvo group of colleagues on tiuHrch, leaching and the 
dmiopmeni of new l^nlquesfordlnlet) Invoatl^lion. 
mSP. BStlt>5di 

Lectureship: Department of Mechanical A Production Engineering 

Industry of now lechnnlogy la rapidly changing the lob of iho Mechanical Bnginaar, and 
cation of tnlcroprocosiars are In gmi demantf At Aslon, a amall learn In the MKhanlcal 
Ing Department has been develo]diig a Strang baM In Iho micr^roceaeor control 
oefrli 






l yTtnJtrat* hm Inchiilad wDod-gnillBg onulpineM, dm control of boa lenglng-vdilcloa, the control of 
atlacbiDonls to agricultural machinery, and tha Improved control of mining machinery. 

The lecturer appofoled to the "nawrUwMl''j»il will ollhor extend the work to ihe control of high-epaad 
mechiaery or wlD do^op micniprocoiaor baaed idontlflcatlon lachniquaa for control ayatema. 

The worh comlrea ability In Iho agpUcelEan of ebetronica. tho deelgn macbeniima ood the writing of 
compuler aonweia Tha auccataAiTnpplIcul, who woubd nave e good degree In a aulloble englnoerlna, 
•dance or madiemetlcal dUcIpUna, would bo expected to have aound aKperlenco of ono. and prafarably 
more, of dm Raida, together with e elrong inlenal In developing eldlla In Iho olhera. 

(BSF- 8511186) 

Lectureships: Department of Pharmaceutical Sciences 

DMsIon of Pharmaceutics and Pharmaceutical Chemistry 

AppUcallons are loi^t for two poala Irom candldBloe with an exceUent primary quallflctiiion In 
ptonucautifial or pbyilco^amuol adeocea end who have mcently complatecL or aoon will compkla, a 
PhD degree: 

1. "New Blood" Lacturaship In Drug Dallvary System Design (RBP.ao2/isoi 
8. Lectureship In Pharmaceutics insp. esnisai 

Tha Department has anoual recurrent funding ham axtomel lourcoa in araeea af EBOOK end conaldareble 
reaourcea will be OMtbllleed to aupport iheae posK 

If appoliiied, you will ba expected to colkbarata with membera of lha Drug Davalopmant Raaearcb Group 
and foitlale erigbial pra]^ wttfaln the areai of advanced drug dallvaiy jyilam da^n, phvilcal 
pharmacaultca or tormuadon daviiepmeii L Yout anpIlcallDn wU bo aapaodW wdeome u you hove the 


pharmacaultca or tofmoedon da« 
moUvetlon to moka a reeearch Ini 
iharapauUc atratsglea engendered 


laviilopmanL Yout af^cadon wU bo aapedaUv wdcome u you have the 
Impact in the pbormaceullcal davekmiiient of the naval molatiea and 
edoy racani advencea In maiecular nelogy and ganoHc technology. 


MANAGEMENT CENTRE 


Aj one of Ifae UK*a leading bualnosa achaols, the Monagemoni Centre opemlsi et poilgroduate. oast- 
eMMrIeoco end undargreduole leveb, puteuee e vlgotoue research progrereme end hu a apecially funded 
ESRC DocIomI Pragrammo. 

SOCIAL & TECHNOLOGV PaiCY DMSION 

Lecturcshlpt Management of Innovation 

Ibe prime raponrihllHlei ol thh post on Oh dovulopment at now ikra|ate end e conlrlbitUon to oxIaUiig ' 
piQirummea tai both leKhing and nwoaich. wllfa anadal emphoala on (ho aocloloalcal oapecla of innovalTan. 


Ibe prime nsponrihllHlei ol thh post on the davulopment at now ikra|ate end e conlrlbitUon to oxIaUng ' 
pragrummea tai both leKhing and rwuich, wllfa apadal omphaala on (ho iKlologlcal aapecla of innovalTan. 
Thoauccearful candldalo wlU have a good Rrat degree end e docloMla. Indudlng en academic quaUflcaUan 
In Sociology, Soolal Anlhrapology or e leioled 9o^ Sdenco, end aKporlonca In induilry. commaica or 
pubUe ediiilnlBUiilon. 
msF. 0Mi5fl] 

UcUiresMpi Managament of Tichnology 'Dansfer 

Tholbchnology PoHqi Unit Is an Intml pert of the Dlvlekm. whoeo ournnl and ptaapoctlve Intemta 
Incfude tedinoloiy Imnafer. taehndki|loM«ducMkin and prefaealonallaanan, hlstonol and comparative 
ispaola of lecbnoogfcal diange. 

iKtureddp. wudi invdvoe teaching and tsaoerdi hxiused on aspeola of lha davdopmanl of 
lechnoloBjf. requtna a lint diu dagrea add a doclorala, Inoluding on ■cademlc quallfkarilon In Sodology 
or I lelawanl dlpcIpUna 
PIEP. 695/1«i 

lalbnaBl anquIriH «iay ba maria to Pnfoaaor CL Lovacldia (Ext. goal}, 

RNANCE & ACCOUNTING SUBJEQ GROUP 


Haeti.SpacHUst^ttoMaiatouAttnBadBaaaTtoenca.'TbxatleBanrilMaiiiMtoAat Ftasnea.uweBm 
matna|mm counaa la PUnndtJ and ManaMiient AccounUng. Conlnci raaaardi ptogrammai cover the 
' orgaiuntfon of ntonagament accounting end currency risk management Id UK compwnee. . ' 

'v. Lectui^shlpt-FInandalMantgcmeiit 

h';WthniiaaKh^taaiMimee(ptiWncalhtesBn*rdiireaofltaanclBliQBnaganiant.tha.ncc(aBful ' 

.' icrindldatowlllMmmienlotBadtflnBiicatoDothuiulergtaduaiaandpoatgrMluBteiiudanlsandwlIIbn 

■ ig^^^MCouHgedto . . 

‘ ^A'qpiUlled gteduM'acQOuntoiUvrti'heHheytafiGUiiBBndMsaatohlmilEgrouridaorwtthralavanl practical 
' MNnenca,'iB eotwi^ to pley-an aeliva r6la In tmrhmg and to contrlbula lowarda eoune development in 
' OwMeneggnsant Centra. 

. This upoIntiiiBnl wriO be nuda for a period of ihrM yoari, with fUe poNihflIty d ipnawal Ibt-B Sittfaar 
pvlod not excaadlni direa yaata. Salaiy wU ba wllUn the langa £14,iag to £17,708 par annvim. 

, • ■ I 

Appdqliaanla to'LaduaBhlpa wU ha for a period of ifcna yaon svIUi lha poaaibUhy of lantwal or 
• Iranafor U a ootmadM anetaiment. Sdlartea udU Im wifolo, and ma$ bi up to tha tnaxiauiaii, of lha 
raaga C7|Bn to filMU par amum. ' 

' VyouhowihoquaiiUaflondiKpertlwibrihMeportnwioeoriehphoneJbr/urthirtnlbfTnailonandan 
. owMlIon Awmfquotingappiapriato^rpforsnaiiurnberic^ ,• 

• Vl|ineninalOEItoai(A&ariamto8lal1hwri«aidbrafitoloalnBliidiigh8ia,QoataGTasn.Blrninglnm 
;B49KT.TbliOM<Mfi»g1l(Ext4BM), • . 

■ Clodngitote/brlhaiecelipto/oijpliDaU^s; iMbJailuitty, 1088. 


' UniveifiBi^iof . ; - . 

[■-" 'Cembri^e;'.' 

' Conti^ or South Aeieiii£tud|tk 

'i'/jIVppl'lnUdneBre tnMted for 
w srMmbai' or- the . - . - - ' 

■GltlU3UATESTA]^F. 

the ' Centro td lake' im 
appointment on: 1 April iBSB^ 
cir.aa aoon ea poeatbla |haco>" 


llteitJiihmtaiiyof : 

; UrSv^RSIOT 

.pellcatiD'nd ar«: 'invited' 
men and women' ppadu 


The nenalonabla.' Bcale of ' . 
.ailpenda ISiE7,0Sfi .a yaer, 
tieino by' four ennupi inere- 
^enta to U, 8 R 0 . 


! |t,e* with a' rMonnlead quui 
fled. In jaeraonar eounaallii 
or tha apova poat. Candidal 
aya nrovnn axBwtan 

K»bry'i'„ ; 


epuMimili 

Candidal 


tor tha atMwa poat. Candidal 

vya nrovnn axportan 

lia tn aounaeiltoei m 


iCTiOSB . a yaer, 
ipr annual Inere- 
,8R0. 


'Further .details may be 
'oUtelned from' the .Plreotor,,- 
.Centre . of eouth Asian 8tu>- 
.dieei. 'Iiaundreae Lone, cam- 
bridBa.'Cga ISD. Fltiaen - 
*lea of appllootldna, nlvtnn 
pqrUcdlara at , guidinca- ■< 
... j .•,end...enpvien^l>ei ' Uth 
mas of n<sc more man three * 
i^ond dplaila iof tha,- 
^ ■ '„ a'.appileo— 

Ope.ito undamise'' M 
•nsdintad/ ehotdd M' senP lo' ' 
:tm Ob^ctoc of thef'CMtni'.' ed 
., rtoap4MmMn^ 
tiAuiiry 18 


oufremant. Tanntde tor. C4vo 
' yoora InltMlty rram a data oa 
sooni aa ; 4 ^Mble.' 

, li‘A*' 5 i‘^wri 5 «ordinfl to 
qualincetlone- and auperlancs 
In tho imnqal6»aoqj.WSjJBO 

; eM,p95{.a yMp CC^d 


/ : .UdyeMtyoli: V 

. i^uMmestor';., 

nfcoMPinBia 
SClENqE V- 

Invited for 
qi*.nbove_ poBb rrom-aandS-' 

ta^e- ' to 'Cto.mputw anfoin; 
D>^nn, Memory .Teahmeuaei - 
" ' lUta. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

Summer School 
Tutorial Staff 

AppoinimeniB for one or two weeks aro available ai Ihe Open 
Univerailv's summer schools held at universities throughout Groat 
Britain between 6ih July and 7lh September 1 985. 

Tutor Posti in the Faculty of Arte 
Tutors quilified in* 

Art History, History. Music. Literature and Philosophy. 

Tdtor Potti tn tha Faculty of Social Setencos 
D102- Making Sanaa ol SocMy- 

Tutors axperienced In leaching introductory level Social Science and 
in interdiiciplinerv teaching, qualified in one or more of: Economlea. 
Human Geography, Politics. Psychology. Soctoiogy. to leach In one 
of three Interdiecipllnary modules - Crisia and Conflict: The Fight for 
Shelton Bar; Mess Media and Society; Men and Women and Society 
DS262 - Introduction to Psychdogy 

Tutors with experience of Experimental Methodology in different 
areas of Paychology. 

0303 - Cognitive PayehoiogY 

liilora quatlltod In Exparlmentsl Psychology. Computer axperienec 
dasiribls. 

Tutor Posts In tha Faculty of Mathamatlea 
Tutors for lha following courses: Mathamalica: A Foundation Couree 
(M101). Introduction to Pure Methemetica (M203). An Introduction 
to Calculus (MS283). Methematleel Models and Methods (MST204). 

Tbtor Posts in the Faoulty of Solanoo 

Tutori qualified In: Biology, Chemlatry (Organic, Inorganic. Phyiicel 
end Photochemistry), Earth Solencea and Physics. 

Tutor Poets In tha Faculty of Taohnology 
Tutors qusllftod tn Elamanlery Mathematics and ModaWng (for 
technologlats) (TM2B2), Materlela Science (T2B2), Syatama (design, 
planning and mansgamant of social or technical ayatema). and 
Engineering Mechanics (Solldsl (T232). 

T101 - LMng vuth ’hehnotogy 

Tutors ha^ng teaching axperlanca and quallflcaliona and/or Intareata 
in the areas ol Energy Policy end Resourcea, Mlcroproceseore, Water 
Quality (Biology or Chamlatry). Metarlals Sclenoa/Metatlurgy. 
Mechanioel Engineering. 

720 1 - Basie PhyaieaiSeiance/of^hnolegY 

Tutors quellflad In general properties of matter, elactrlelty. optics, 

heat and chemistry. 

T2B3-lntfoduetofy£ieetfonica. and 7291 -Inatrumantathn 
Tutors qualified In Elaetronlea and/or Inslrumentetlon: previous 
teaching exparlanca an advantage. 

7A0292 - Art and Environment 

Tlitora to feellltate creative projects In a range of practical project* 
bated multl-madia arts. 

Tutor Poata for tha U*Area 
U203 - PopuMr Culture 

Tutors with teaching experience and Interest In tha following araaa: 
Cultural SUidtoa, Saml^gy. Film and Tetovislon Study, Swlology 
and Social History. 

U204 - TNrd WorldStudlea 

Tutors with experience of teaching Third World Studies in Higher 
Education. 

U22 1 ~ The Chengkig Experienee of \Munen 

Tutors with axperlanca of teiohlng Woman's Sludlaa wHhln Higher. 

Furlbar or Adult Education. 

Damonatrstor Posts 

Graduaiaa In Scisneo to work In areas of Biology, Chemistry 
Phyeica, Earth Solsncsa. Qrsduatss In Science end Engineering to 
work In areas of Materials Science. MelsHurgy, Corrosion. Chemistry 
(water quality exparimant), Eleotronics/Computing (microprocessor 
activity). 

Qraduatas In PsychologY 

Graduates In Mothsmitlcs. Solsncs or Technology with some 
knowledge of Oynsmloa. 

Appllostlon Praasdura 

For lurthar particulars and sn application form send a postoard to 
the Summer School Tutors Office (SS/3). P.O, Box 82. The Open 
Unhrerrity, MIRon Keynes, MK7 6AU. Completed application forms 
must reach the Open UnlyersHy by Monday 2&th January TB86. 


Unlverel^of 

CambrU^e 

Facvl^ of , Modern and 
Madlaval Lanauaaas 

Itapartmant of Soondinavtan 
8tudlM 


lo apipotnx a XNANIMAL 

UNIVERSiry 

LECTURER aaow pooiuon. xo os 

ORUmVERSTTY Animai 

ASSISTANT xoal.nd 

LECTURER 

In Wr.i-m«„inn *>•. S?'"'. Poaltlon Slid will irivolVa 

in Worvyaatw, to MP Inrumbant In devaloplns a 

MPPaal- .wide renoa of actlvldoa aa>ael. 


onto Should hava 

pallet oualinoaUcms in tl 

taaon Uia Nerwaeten . . ton. 

nuatta* 


L- Ttw appointoiabt >vtii ba 
-tor thtoe. yoeni. : in tha first 
. vvlth tbe poulbUlty. 

SAiffiiS.TtTo'aTO.SI 

pi^tment ton two yeera, 

,...'rhe p anatonable soSlw of 
. i°R?*'°*i'‘9>'iwraaiiSDOtordln 
tu^ly rwldant Ui'ColtoBa; ani 

ITnlvar^ty X.Mturari.fld,S80 
f yaei', lialng tw alaveil annual 
tncremanta & CIS, 830. There 
ij^o erade M SaniwLeoturar, 
^V***!? nt Lesturari 
I C7.iB80a.y*ar, rtoing Iw'folir 
. annuel Ineraigentn'to.cSl.SOO 





,rriferaSa,shpu|d'taoa«htb«'l'f^' 









Massey Unlvsrslty 
Palmerston North, 

New Zealand 

Oepertmant of Vetarlnory 
Cllnlcat Setanoea 

PROi^SSOR 
OFANIMALHEALTH 
(COOPERS CHAIR 
XNANIMAL 
HEALTH) 

_ The above poelUon, to ba 
nnoncad by Coopore Animal 
Uaalth Now Zoalend r,iml«ed. 
has beoomo avaUeble In Uie 
Department of Vatarinary Clt> 
ntcnl Solenees. The oholr Is a 
nvW. poeltion and will Involve 
tfae Inrumbont In developing • 
wide renga of aotlvltiaa assocl* 
atad with the ua« of prophy* 
Isstlo.and therepautto agenta 
fw animal haolth, with per* 
tioUiar.rafersnaa to prevanttvo 
msdleiao .and produotton 
proatoinrtee. The appUcant 
eheuid hayw postgraduate 
traming end expgrisnee In 
fne and ell< 

- impwtaS^ a^tan^e 

prinw. induatrles vrould be 
an ad^mtaoe but not oaaen> 
tisj. .'Th^s applicant will be 
*xp*otsd.to undortake some 
uadargnduata tsachlno In olio 
nieai - pnarmaooioBy . and to 
euparvlaa, poqtg^uate: stu- 
ritae assoelatsd vytth tha use of 
animat remedtea in all dobiea^ 
H«i«»w«wofenlmaie. partlcu* 
The poaitlon ' 
jjOt tnv^e .tonetderfema eon- 
taot wito those Tnouetrlee 
“■■“elated with the prbdu? 

a Mon ; of PharmacauUeal^end 
“To^^tmdueta for use Jn 
S j^rough*- 

wall wewaepland. he wefae 
’ !“*}r 80 ceiled, upon .to suonlx 
Mft*r«bet|ora to moG .. 

Flitter ' diiteiia 6 

topeUier with oon* 

, DPOlntaent may be 
vmn the . Sooretalrir 


h^n LOUGHBOROUGH 
piy UNIVERSITY 
Mi?' OF 7 ECHNOLODY 

M.Sc. Physical 
Education and 
Sports Science 

The Department of Phyiieaj 
Education and Sports Science 
invite fipplicaiions for this one 
year full lime eoune due lo 
commence in Octofaer 19 fi 5 
The eoune is structured to 
provide teachers, coaches and 
lecturers with the opportUDlty 
for advanced study. 

Write for further detads to Mr. 
F.M. Holliday, Department of 
Physical Education and Sporti 
Sdenix. 

Loughborough Leicesttrshirt 


@rn LOUGHBOROUGH 
Pm university 

Ml? OF TECHNOLOGY 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURERS 

Applications are invited (or 
temporary lecturesliips for 
periods of up to six months. The 
persons appointed will be 
required lo lecture in pbysicsl 
education and sports science at a 
Fecently cslab)Uhed F^ydca] 
Education College abroad 
offering training courses to both 
male and female itudenls. 
Exocrience In schools and/or 
colleges is essential and ability lo 
contribute to both theoretical and 
practical areas of work will be ao 
advantage. Requests for further 
particulars and application forms 
to ^ul Johnson, utablishmeou 
Officer, ref; 84/49 PS. 
Loughborough Lelceaitrsldn 


The City Unlvendt; 

Contra for Continulno Educa- 
tion 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

AppUcaUons ara InvlttO for 
tho poHt of Temporary Lectur* 
ar Cor a porlod oC one colaraBt 
year from th« data of apptnnt* 
mont. 

Tho Cnntre has etnbarXae 
on the doveiepinant of a prog* 
remmo of Poat Eap«rl«n^ 
VoMtional Education wfllon 
linka the exportlaa in tiia 
Univcralty to the naada or 
Incluatry and Commorw. JBt 

f iaraon appointed wowW ''•w 
n laying tJia foundatjon* w 
tha programma by furlnarinsa 
aurvay whicli hoa already com* 
menoed, would dav^op m* 
duatrlal contracts, porrictiiar; 
|y la medlum*alaad and 
nrma and would ooalrt tit 
aattinq UP naw pilot tourtoa, 
Unkad with this would b* the 
devolopment of now aclsnw 
booad couraoa in tha Batn 
Mural Frograrama of tai 
Centra, 

Applicants should hsv* s 
good degree tn *c**,“*".,^ 
Bnglneerfng, a strong Ist^Mi 
In the eoncept of ContItudi'S 
Education and In **i® ‘“IfUri 
tlon bstwean m 
university end Industry, sod* 
perception of the 
needs of Industry and 
merce. Bxpartanca In 
souraa planning Jo 
•ducatlon and/or ptannlM 
industrial training wouW 
an advantage 

Ealery wilt be on 
38.703 to 31 0. 1 sa Inolualta 

London Allowance. 

Application forms s"4 

further Information 

gs;;;!‘Y:imdon”i5r^’^w 

«l: or.a03 4389. Ext. 80^. 
Cloelng data 4th 
1983. <041351 


The City Ualv«rilty 

Centre for Legal onidisa 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

AppUtmUofls ws in^g? 

from waJI-qusllfi»d 
dates for toe 
meat which will be w 
years In the first ln»*^tti 
Appilcations fr^ 
en Interest la 

one other ‘’fM , 

eeDeolally ' ' wsloome. LS 
, iSSSntment wUt eomgji^f 

HiCfusIve. 

Applltotlon fofWJ^'ba 
further intorrasUon 
.obtained from ^ irSi ^ 
Itadlatrer'e offlta.^^* bIOD 




Universities continued 


ASSOCIATE School or Medicine 

professor/ invited for 

PROFESSOR ““deputy 

administrative 

secretary 

Qusitllcatlons and Dutiee: with a 

”lh emphaala on environ* CoIIbm *i9‘v*rsity 

merttsl management and natii* ,»rHI 

ml ^ rseourcee aurvey nelno at MMtcid 

TAEPOte sensing tlncludtng vloue ejtperlencB^of^tJ^l^' 

The oppolntea will be » ■cate 

■Rpeclto to teach In a aeloc* tratlve Bialf ' 

tl 0 R of the tollDWIng araaa: £14.830 oe di(i> ri lA t 

Binsrsl intrc^uctoiv Phyalcal don Vyrng^uno 

oeaorapHy, rllmatology. gaol* " ° 

esy/heemerphoIoBy. envrron- Appllcstlone wi»k 

mntat RianegameiU end eon* nemee of 

atrvatton. In addition, tha ehould be Lent to 5 ,* 

•ppolntae Is expecied to do t^lve 

wtareh In the fields of ClKicel aSmiSlX’ 

BBtsoroiooIrsl/elimatologleal attoat?‘ Londm? wciB 

problems raletlng to sgrleul. from whom FiiVthi? V-i-Mi.r 

tme In Laaothn, end geomor- tars msv^ 

oholoaICBl mapping for land M58) * obtained t01>SBT 

uie pfenning purposes. 

Purthsr duUaa will Ineludo lOB^.'tSefaaV* Decem^r 
eerviaion of underaradiieto ' HI 

itartniona, admlnlstrstlva ^ 

?.TrV.T„“,:: ^he Ouem a university 

m St Faculty level and on OOliBBt 

rtous commltteea. 

Beale Selni^: Asaorlate 

ersuor M14.434 OFFICER 

IS, 504. Professor 4/rriLtJStll 

IS, 000 • M16.800. Entry Dapsrtmsnt of Msdleal Oens* 

Jnt according to quallflca- tlea 

las and axparlence. 

_ Appllcenta muat hold a 

Buperennuatlon: Non*con> University degree, or equlva* 

butory pension schemo for lent quallflrntlon, and prefer- 

poIntssB on Permanent ably have axpsrtanoa In 

ms of Sarvico. Appolnteoe niDChemletry. The Depart* 

abort contract ternte re* mont la Involved tn reaearch 

tvs 95K gratuity (n lien uf into the pethogeneale of 

perannuetlon for thn flret miieeular dyetrophy, Down 

o yeare of the contract, Byndrome, and cyatlc flbroala- 

ing to 87. SK for eocli Knowledge and oKparlence In 

baequenk end almllur period recombinant DNA technology, 

aarvlea. V58L Inducemenk protein analyatn, tlaane ciil* 

owanca for eKpatrlatea not tura, or inonoclonnl antibody 

aUrylng for any auppln* teehnlquas would be an 

intatlon aeheme. ndvantaga. Duties will Include 

participation In tho Depart* 
Accommodation la avail* meiit’a raaaaroh and teaching 

>a el reaeonable rantala. proQrammas and aaelatlng 

aaegee and baggaoe antlkle* with a number of poatgradu* 

iRt on tint appointment and ata reaaarch projects, 

normal termination for 

Mlntaa, wlfa nnd depon* Salary eealoi 37.381 - 

Bttolldren under th« ana of CIS. ISO par annum with au* 

. Educational allowance for perannuatlon under USB. 
aatrjatea. Vacation and 

tdy leave. Cloalnp date: lltli Janu* 

. .. ary. 1983. (Pleeae quote ref. 

tetailart appllcutliMia, In- B4/B.I. 

£iD® curriculum vUoe 

5Ssu:'’:r,"„ura”'r”:.„t''ii research 

IKaw;.""" W1W.T, assistant 

Dopnrtmeiit of Economlea . 

554* .VdotPO. At>P»rNmn 

iL'rJi..*.". i.h® Unitail King. To work tm an BSnc 


r.* aupervUion of underaradiiata 
dlisartnione, admlnletratlva 
Uake within the Department 
ami departmental repreaanta* 
Uen at Faculty level and on 
vartoua commltteea. 

Baale Salary: Aaaorlate 
Prereuor Ml4.4a4 

MIS>B04, Profeaaor 

MIS. 000 • M16.800. Entry 
point according to qualirice- 
tleaa and axparlence. 

Buperennuatlon: Non*con> 
tributary pension scheme for 
upouttssB on Permanent 
Turns of Service. Appolnteoe 
u abort contract tarnte re* 
catvB 9SK gratuity In lien of 
ausarannuetlon for thn flret 
two yeare of tha contract. 
Hiing to 97.SK for eoch 
Mibaequenk end almllur period 
M aarvlee. 133L Inducemenk 
■Uowance for OKpatrlatee not 
soaUfylng for any euppin* 
mantatlon eehemo. 

Accommodation la avail* 
me at reaeonable rantala. 
Pma sgee and baggaoe antlkle* 
mant on tint appointment end 
M normal inrmlnatlon for 
appointee, wife and depnn* 
wumlldren under th« ana of 
al. Educational allowance for 
upatrlates. Vacation and 
Hudy leave. 

tetailim appllcutliMia, tn- 
SSSiD® curriculum vUoe 
MWno three rprei-nns with 
SjjE|W^« ahouia be Mint to 
HI®*?*®'’ Asalatiini Heplstrar 
t ^polm meiits). N>iilmi>ii 
^^rsity or l.nnoihn. P.O. 
jwiy . Lesotho. At>b»rNmn 
niliient In tho Unilnd King* 
tafflahoulii aleo ennrt n enpy lo 
DM SKroiary aminroi, Arhu* 
fS{}®“ ,pf . Cummonwrnllli 
PNversitlci (ApptH), 36 tior- 
aoB Sqiwre. London WCIH 
' !??’■ - .Fbrttwr pei-llnilura 
G^noblo from altlmr 

t - 

Queen’s University 
BeKeat 

iMUtute or iPlah Studios 

.RESEARCH 

appointments 

andgrants 

are Invited for 

- iS tansbio In 

, ^*><fUluta of Irleli Studios 
' ■S55.I.' .October 19B5 for re* 
*97 field or study 
'wsytni to Irolsnd. 

faiiSSwiS**®® *1’® •®nlor 
Which Is In the 
i. BT.Oai * £8,380 

S3»Me aporoprlots and 

SSiM ops year only, 

51 j®Ji®®st*bllehed scholere 
SanSidiR?' » Teera stsnding. 
SwSiR*®* r?.*" i^e Junior fol* 
U«lPL...'7Wto ere worth 
•H tan>hTr Pius fees 

wuihie»® P“* Y**'’ with 
" •f«bbi2‘’‘K5f’ “*» *■ 

^■UWVBwltyof ~ 

Glasgow 

v^QFpOLrncS 

I .Iigt-as^ »nay. bo muluslly 


flnntlcod pi-wjorl which sele 
uut tn unslysn Pay Develop* 
meiita In Northern Trolend 


Hinen lUTaueliiD dote from the 
Now Eernlnga Bnrvey. Appll* 
ennte inuvt huvn a dagreo In o 
rnlcvnnt eubJect end, prefer* 
nblv a lilghnr dogroe. Some 
familiarity with tlio uee of 
cuniputer pnekagos tospuclsny 
fiperi) would be an odvantano, 
iilthuugh not oeaentlel. 

Tho nppoliitnient will bo 
tor IT months, starting 1st 
March. 1980. or os soon na 
convenient thereafter, with a 
commenctno aalury In tho 
rango C6.600 • EB.4S1. ploc* 

Ing depending upon age end 
experience. 

Further particulars “f ths 
above poata may be obtained p 
from the Personnel omcer. 
The Queen'a Univerelb of 
Dalfoet, Northern Ireland BT7 
INN. Ctoalno date: ISth Jenu* 
ery. 1893. CPIease quote ref. 
B4/F.M041SS> hi 

University of 
Essex 

CHAIR 

INARTIFICIAL 

INTEXiUGENCB 

Applleallpns ere Invited for 
B Chelr in Artlflclsl imalll* 
ganea In the Deparunent of 
Ckimputar Science. for 
appointment ITom 1 April 
IBBS or as eodn ss possible 
thereefter. 


I P® conel- 

• Z? *760 wiUitn 

; AtadenWe 


The poreqn oppoIPtod will 
Join oh estapiuned group of 
eeven scadaitilc and roseerch 
elaff working principally On 
knowlBdge*bBSBd planning 
and natural language under- 
etandlngayaiemf, butagpliea 
Hone are welcome from those 
with IntersBia In any srea of 
erriflclol bitelllgence. The 
other main research intereate 
of the Department oto In 

coroputm ®y®»®"n®v,.«JS?2,^ 
anginearing, theoretical 

fouPdetlonB, information aye* 
lams and numerical snaiysia 

The undergradusta and 
M.SC, courena In comnuUng 
have • large artificial 
gencB compmient, and the pe- 
PRrtmMt ^frDr* m 
nad and also CDHtrlbules to 
en M.Sc. In 

os port of lie me|or Involw* 
Dent in the Centre for Cogni- 
tive Science, 




, Applltattopi 0,4 «p}®f> 

InphiAng a cumculiffl^Ig® 


' <041931 


ffoR Sir tnaroitv^ 

' SOJt' OF' EPlfCA'^ION. See 

fSJlrSLm<iht under Over* 


The Queen's University 
Belfast 

VISITING 

FELLOWSHIPS 

STUDENTSHIPS 

ANDBURSARIES 

1986*86 

ieali**‘"Si • March 

^.*1' ^® svBlIabla at this 
University for igas-SS;* 

VISITING 

FELLOWSHIPS 

“j?*** “f. research and 
fiflll** already under* 

taken toeearch to ei least 
doctoral standard. 

P«r .annum with US8 
and travel allowances: tenure 
?985"“ *'•*'' * 0®»“b®r 

LEVERHULME 
COMMONWEALTH/ 
AMERICAN . 
VISITING 
FELLOWSHIP 

. Candidates must hold, or be 
about to recolve, a doctoral 
dasrae of a university or Its 
aqulvalant^ln tha Common* 
wealth or the USA. No reatrle- 
tlon on rosaarch area. 

Value eSOO nett par month 
plus .travel and marrlaga alio* 
wancaa. 

VISITING 

STUDENTSHIPS 

For good honours gradu* 
atas ot another university 
with rssaarch axperlanca to 
jr®»»»rch In any 
fiald of study. 

Value £3.100 * £3,130 per 
annum plus travel sllownnte 
and fees, tenebla for 1 . 3 
years. 

RIDDEL HALL 
BURSARIES 

^ At least one resldantlai 
bursora will ba avsllsbla for 
lBBS-86 to onabla an under* 
oraduata or graduate etudent 
from another university or 
similar Inatlkution In the Brit* 
lah lalea or abroad to apand m 
period of etudy or reaaarch at 
the University. 

Tlia burasrlas may cover or 
Gontributo towards the cost of 
raaldantlsl feas and mainte- 
nance In Riddel Hall, original* 
lye prlvately«andowad 

woman'B halt of rastdAnca end 
now rebuilt within tm Uni* 
varalty'e resldaniial complex. 
Preference will be given to 
woman eandldatea. 

Aopltcatlcm forms end 
further partleulera from: 
Academic Ceuncll Office, The 
Queen's University of Beifaet, 
Celfast 0T7 INN. 154130) Hi 

Uoivergltyof 

Oxfordf 

Depanment of Thooreticsl 
Physics 

In BSBOclatlon with St. HMUo’s 
Colloee or University College 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN THEORETICAL 
PHYSICS 

Appllcstlone are invited for 

_ Leoturcehlp In 

TheoretlcBllPhyBlcB. It is In* 
tended that ihfa appotnimenc 
abpuld bs held in ooniunctton 
with a tutorial fellowship at s 
colless. The University has 
dacldad that priority in this 
COBS should ba given to 8t. 
Hilda's College, which, 
however, under its atatutas 
may admit women fellows 
only. Accordingly, If a woman 
le appotntsd one may bs 
offered a fsllcraehip by Bt. 
Hilda's Conaga. If a man Is 
appointed, he may be offered 
a feltowahlp by UlUveratty 
Collsge. Separata application 
need not be made for the 
collage appointment, 

Further parUculars of tha 
tociuTsehlp end of tbe eottege 
fellowehlps may be obtained 
from Profeeeor R.J. Billot, 
F.ft.8,, Department of 
Theoretical Physics, 1 Keble 
Rood. Oxford 0X1 3NP, to 
whom a curriculum vtMe and 
the names of three refereea 
should be eubmittod by 3t 
January 1969. (B416BI HI 

The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Bngliieerlne 

temporary 

lecturer 

inmechanical 

ENGINEERING 

DESIGN 

APpUcatlons ore inWted tor 
the poet of Senior AMtetant to 
oialst In the tasoiiliu of 
-MBChonlcsl ErtBllwarinB 

aSa?!3i.S"®pS"* “S 

odfisidar* 


Saloryrangep.a.; 3T,SM'* 

tsuparannuatlon). 
sent ao. ■«®n_“o5BK!5 *nS 


The City University 

brhuul nf Hlectrlral Enuriiner- 
inu end Applied PJiysjca 

CHAIR 

INELECTRICAL 
AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

The School is seoklnn to 
appoint a^Profeeaor of Elrc- 
irlcBl and Elocironlc Enulnaor* 
inp In Its nopariment of Elec- 
trical and Electronic Englnser- 
Ing, The leaching and roaearch 
Bsaocioted With lha prut will 
PS In an nroo related and 
complementary lo the exlstlna 
Spcclellaailons of the Schnoi: 
mtormatlon Bnoliiaorlng, 
Lontrol Englnaerlno, 

Meesuremeni nnd Inatru* 
mentation, Poaalble areas of 
•peclBllaatlon would be Elec- 
ironlce or Talecommunlcs* 
Ilona but other areas may bo 
tonsIdereJ. An intereit In 
dealen, industrlalaopllcatlons 
and unlversltwlndustrlal 
llaienn would be nn eaeat In 
tea paraon apgolmod. Tho 
Professor will be expocted to 
play an active port In the 
academic leadership of the 
School. 

The eppolntmant would be 
on tha Pmfassorlal Salary 
range (minimum £18.070 
average C8 1,833 plus Cl!s33 
Lonilcin AllowanLcu. 

. ^^pKcatlon forme end 
furlhar Information may be 
obteliiod from the Academic 


Hoglctror's Ofrice, Tlio city 
University. Northampton 
Square, London EClV OHB. 
Tel: 01*833 4398, Ext. 3033. 


Prnple Iniereatod In ilin 
poet may wlah to coniriict tho 
Dean of tha School , Profesiior 
L. Plnkelstoln, (34134) HI 


Management 

ConaultanGy 

inUnlveraitlea 

UNIVERSmBS 
OF SCOTLAND 
ORGANISATION 
AND METHODS UNIT 

Appllcetlone are Invited for 
a pDsi within the Unlvereltles 
p( Srotland Organisation and 
Melhoda Unit with roaponel* 
blllty for tha provision of 
advlca on organisation, ays* 
tarns and mathoda. The Unit la 
based In Edinburgh and pro* 
vines an Internal managament 
consulting service to tho eight 
Seotilah tlnlveralilea. A major 
aim Is the Improvemant of coal 
arfecilvenssa. Areas of activ- 
ity Include: offlca organlaa- 
tlon and atsfrine: admlnlstre* 
tlvo and financial control pro* 
esdursa: Information procas* 
alne: and psrsnnnal. The 

varies programma of aaaign* 
menu, Involvlnq controcta at 
ell lavals, oalla for a floKlble 
. end reaponsive approach and 
tha succBsetol randlaaie Is 
likely to have: 

* a dogree w oqulvelenc. 
prafarably In eelance. aceoun* 
tanoy, or aeonomiea: 

• at iBoal four year*' exparl* 
anca of manauamcni aceount- 
tng and/or data procoaoInB. 

Experience of university 
admlnbitretlon would be on 
advantage. Pamlllarlty with O 
A M and related teonniquea, 
while also o( value, l» not 
easentlal os training would be 
given. 

__A ronirect of five yeare le 
ofrared. Salary le within tlie 
range £11.675 - £>4.998 plus 
memberehlp of the Unlversl* 
lies Superannuation Scheme, 
CheaUrtlng point on tho range 
depending on the levels of 
quallflcotlone end exporlencd 
ttmt ere eflered. 

Further partlculere and 
application rornie can be 
obtained front the Director of 
lha Unit, Unlvereltles of Scot* 
land Organisation ^ and 
Methods Unit, 34 Dudnauch 
Place, Edinburgh EH8 BJT. 
Tell 981*667 1011, Ext. 6SS1> 
6659, With whom applica- 
tions, Including the itamoe of 
three refereea, should be 
lodged not Inter then Sth 
Jeniiory 19B9. Please quote 
reference 7098. (541671 


University of 
Durham 

D«p«rlmenr or Applied Phy* 
* BicB end Eleetronioe 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ELECTRONICS 

Appllcatlona sra Invited for 
a Lectureship In Elaatronica 
tenebls from ae aoon as poasi- 
ble. Title permanent poet Is 
easodated vrlUl the 8^C In- 
itiative en VLBI fabrication 


end design. Teaching dutleg 
' will primarily ba Involvad 
witn ttiB induatrially Oriented 


Univorsityof 

Cambrige 

Fuculiy of History 

UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
MODERN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 

A|ipllcai|nn» are Invited 
from eandldatea ap*R|alia|nti 
in any area of Eurouean llia- 
»»» ‘be pre- 

sent, but prefrronen may bn 
glvaii to eandldatea with par* 
Ucular Interrata either in 
Modern Europaan Eennomir. 
end SuclDl History or In (he 
Ji***.**^*; Enatern Europe 

imcludlnu Huaelai in the mod- 
®rn period. The sucrosiful 
applicant will be expected to 
.oppolntman't mt | 
appoint* 
'K*’* **® throe ynara, 
with the posaibllKy of reap, 
poinimont for two 

Salary will be at a point on 
Uiescale tor Asniaient Loclur- 
ers, £7.080 to £9.860 p.a. 

..k. detella may ha 

®^*®lnetl from the Socrouiry of 
the App^ntmenva Committee, 
History Faculty. West Road, 
Cambridge C83 9EP. (Tel 
Camhrldiie 6 IA 6 H, ui whom 
apRllcaMaiis (11 copies) 
Should 1 m sent, logethor with 
names of not more than throe 
IT/f™.?.*' r®®eh him not 

!®l®r than 11 January, 1883. 
1341501 HI 


The University of 
Adelaide 

Invlioa applications from liotli 
men and women for Die fol* 
lowlnn pusitloii: 

ELDER CHAIR 
OF MUSIC 

(Tenureble) 

CRcf. AI631I 

The Elder Chair of Music, 
ana of the original Choirs of 
the University, la vacant fol- 
lowing lha ratlremant of Pro- 
raoaor D. Calllver. The 
appolntmani la In tha araa of 
muelfl perfomancs. 

The Elder Consorvacorlum 
of Music was aatabllahod In 
1897. Tha Conservatorlum 
provides tuition In the major 
areaaof mualeal parrormanee, 
Jneludlng orchaatral inttru- 
manta, keyboard inetruraonta 
and voire. Tha Conservator- 
lum also teaches tha major 
toaprattcal areas of niusle. 
Including composition, aloe* 
tron (puale, niualcoloey, 
ethnomuslcology and mualc 
gitecatlon. In aadiUon to pro- 
viding courses in Hia Faculty 
of Music, the Copaarvatorlum 
olao provides aiibjacte In 
mualc for the degree of B.A. 
wd kaachea single study stu* 
dents, 

_ T**® ynlverally aaeke lo 

appoint to tha position of 
Emer Profemor or Music a 
parformer or internntfonal 

poasaasas 

qUBlltlee of landershlp for tho 
entire dieciplln* of mualc* The 
appelmeo would be expected 
to aoMt homlnallon for Die 
elected poeltion of Director of 
toe Elder Conaervaiorlum of 
Music (equivalent to the 
Chairman of Dsparunent) for 
an initlol 3>yaar period 

P®*" ■nnuin: 
8A98.086 par annum. 

, Information: Btataments 
aelilng out the condltlone of 
appointment end providing 
details about the Unlverelty 
ami. In particular, lha Elder 
Cpnoervatorlum may be 
obtained from Ihe Ttaglatrar of 
tha Unlveratiy. Further en- 
qoMee about the Elder con* 
gervBtorlum ehould be eddrea* 
asd to the Director, Elder 
Coneorvatorliiro of Mualc. 

It le University policy to 
oneourage women to apply tor 
appointment to tnnurebla 
poaltlone. 

Holdera of fiill-tlma ta- 
nurod or tenurable acodatnle 
appolntmente hove tha oppor- 
tunity to take leave without 
pay on a half-time basis for e 
apeoiric period of up to ten 
yeers where this le necueary 
for tha care of children. 

Appllcatlona, in dupllcete, 
ciuotliie refarenca number end 
'-ivlng full persohal porllcu* 
■era {Inoludfiie allglbnity tor 
rasldenee In Australia), de- 
tails of academic quannea- 
tlons and nnrnea end addraesea 
of threa raforeae, should 
nach the Reglatrar at tha 
UrUvaralfy of Adelaida, GPO 
South AU- 
atralla 8001 (TelexE UNtVAD 
AA89]41)4 not later then 31 
January 1983. 

The University reaervaa tlib 
rlgnt not to make an appoint- 
ment or to appoint by tnvlla* 
.tIon.(B416B) HI. 


FELLOWSHIP 
ATST.JOHN’S 
COLLEGE AND 
LECTURESHIP 
AT PEMBROKE 
COLLEGE 

In DSsuclution with 

UNIVERSITY 

LECTURESHIP 

(C.U.P.) 

IN MATHEMATICS 

Bt. John’s College proptiaea 
to eleL'i an Offlrial Fallow and 
Tutor tn Purn Mathrmacica, 
with vfiacc (rum the let Oeio- 
bnr 1985, in unsocial Ion withe 
Lacturrshlp In Pura Mathema- 
tics at Pcintarokc Collcioe, The 
anpointmant Is tanahla In lon- 
Juncilon with a University 
Leciuroxhlp iC.U.F.i. 

Fiirthor details should be 
obtained from Ihe Praaldent'a 
Secrriary. 6t. John's Collnne, 
Oxford 0X1 3JP, to whom 
coRiglrieil upnllcaiions by lat- 
ter ithreu conleai should be 
•‘sliirned hy the lOtb January 
1983. Noeopai'uie opalleollon 
to tho Univeralty Is required. 
(53440) HI 


MasBoy University 
Patmerfiton North, 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN ZOOLOGY 

Applications ere Invited for 
a Laetureship In Zoology In 
the Department of Dotany and 
Zoology. Tha major xoologlcal 
Interests of Iho Oapartmant 
are In the ecology and be- 
haviour of terrestrial and 
froshwator animals. Any ap- 
plicant with a background In 
general soology will be conel- 
(Jerad. Preference may bo 

B lven to an Mpllcont with 
nowladgs and axpsrtfso in 
Ihe use of social inascta for 
pollination. 

The appointee will ba 
•xpactad to teach Internal and 
extramural atudoma at tha 
undergraduate level, contri- 
bute to poatgraduata teaching, 
and eatabllsh and develop re* 
aeorcli In his/her own flold of 
Intareata. 


, Solan on tho Lectursr's 

scale: NZ88a,077 - 886,101, 


Further dstuila of the 
poaitlon, togaihar with condi* 
upna of appointment, may ba 
obtained from, the Seerstary 
Cenarnl. Aasoclatlon nf Com* 

monweelth Unlvarallloa 

(Appte). SA Gordon Square, 
Condon WCIH OPF; or from 
toe Registrar of the Unlvoral- 
iVi- •PPHcqtJona 
®PM® pn 88 December >894. 
I34I55) Ml 


University of Dundee 

OF 

ELBCreiCAL 
ENOINBEgJNa AND 
BLECrrRONICB 

Applications are Invited 
fram suitably aualiriad qredu* 

®t ®* In alectronlca or 

®warlenca of 
tor^o* fheory and proceoalng 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MICRO- 
. ELECTRONICS 

AvaUablp In tho above 
“fitertfnont tore period of up 
JP'.toreo years (torn on early • 
doto to bo agreed. 

In Addition to pursuing hla/ 
b®?, , ihdepondani rssearcb • 
oetlvltlM toasucceMful isandl* 
date will be required to par* 
Hclpate In undargroduote 
teaching nnd laborawry/pro- 
J|«1. ouporvialon in micto* 
alectronlca, covering the 
theory »d rsbrlcailoh of dia- 
H-uoLr**? Intagratod electronic 
(lavicea end possibly Includlna 
•to"®. ^ optoeloctronleAnlo* 
grated opUca. 


"" quaiincatlons 

ssirfeiyi ssy?ft'"n‘i.^f‘.?2 

Bj?J 2 f®F*®e Should be lodged 
w ISfh January 1883 with tha 
Iteraonnel Orflear, 'fhS 

Vnlve^ly, Dundee,. D 01 

4HN from whom fUruier oar 
Deulars are avallablo^ — 
(|uote refarence E 8 


V- ,i. ;■ *!f • 


■■ aeon as pOSSmie_n> > 
mSVassbr Peter Stshlay, 


M.Bng, (Mlcroelectronlca O 
Don). The suecesaful candl* 
date will ba eKpeotad to pur* 
sue research work In electro 
-il«i for which there ara partl- 
uularly good faidlltlas In the . 
tollo;w1nfl arena: 

PraotinI VLSI daalgn 
which (s supported by 8 BrC 
with occMS to' their chip fab- 
rication facilities, 

Digital algnal proeasslno ' 
and data eommiuilcatlone with 
emphasis . en . VL8I Imple- 
mantetlen. 

Silicon mleroaleetronle Ue* 
vices ‘ for wHloh there Is a 

[ >rototypo production facility 
n the OeparteteAt, 

. Applicants with experlehce 
of theca or- - other . araaa of' 
oleatrantca,. electronic bn* 
.glilaaring or .phyaica will i be* 
cOiuldeiw, 

Salary on the lecturer sbele 
£7,380 < £14, 9E3 with super- , , 
annuatlon. - 

Applicatloite V (3 coplu) 
'munlfag three rafereea ahouiri > 
be sent by 1 1 January 1880 to v 
the Regtelrar, Belenca Labor- 


PLEASE NOTE 

CLASSIFIED COPY DEADLINES FOR 
THE POLLOVtfiNG ISSUES OF THE ' 
T.H.E.S.ARE: 
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HONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 


Fellowships 


Massey University 
PalmerstoQ North, 
New Zealand 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

(PARASITOLOGY) 

Appllcallotis Bra Invited for 
a Vostdoctoral FaDowMilp in 
I BBS, lenefale within Maasey 
Unlvaralty. The award may bo 
made for one year end la 
available In the fallowing 
area: Paraaltolosy. 

A Pellowahjp la offered In 
tha naparimant of Veterinary 
Petholopy and Public Healib 
to Inveatigake faciora deter- 
mining the boat apeelfCelty of 
certain Sarcoeyalle apeclea. 
APplicaniB ehould tieve ex- 

S ierlence In cell culture elec- 
ron mIcroBcopy. Immunolo- 
gy, or oilier dlaclpllnea 
appropriate for etudying para- 
Bitehoei call intaractlona. 

Hie emolument payable 
will be at a rale lo tw detar- 
mlnod but iioi axceodfng tha 
loweec etep on the Untveralty 
acele for feriurera (currently 
NZSS9.077 per annumi. 

AppllceniB ehould have 
completed iha reqiilremente 
for the award of the degree of 
Doctor of Phllonaplnr- 

Further detalla of the 
poaltlaiii toaather wild condt- 
Ilona of appolntmanl, may be 
obtained from tha Hecretary 
Oonarali Aaioclntlon of Com- 
monwealth UnivaraitlOB 

(Apptal, 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OFF: or from 
the Reslelrar of the Universi- 
ty, with whom eppHcatlops 
cioae on 95 January 1989, 
(S4139) Ha 

Jesus College 
Oxford 

VISITING 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
19ds^ 

The Collage propoase to 
alael a dlatlanulahad vlaltor to 
a VUItlng Senior Reaaarcb 


Fallowahtp during the 
acatlemic year 19SS-6, The 
Fallowehip is intended for a 
aenoler who 1e already pro- 


vided Mtn flnanelal aupport 


and who tvlil be vleitlna, or 
might wlah to visit tha uni- 
veraity of Oxford for the 
tyholaeftnaaeademleyesr. or 
for a minimum period of one 
term, but who normally 


veraity of Oxford for the 
tyholaeftnaaeadamleyear. or 


Fellcw will be a mamber of 
the Senior Common Room-, 
ha/gha will have dining ana 
lunching Hahie, end will re- 
ceive e nomlnel etipend of 
<1 80 per annum. 


Priiysgol Cymru 
University of Wales 

UNIVERSITY 

FELLOWSHIPS 

A llmliod number of Fel- 
lowehipa will be offered by 
the Unlvereity In aeaslon 
1965-86, aveilabie for tenure 
at the following Constituent 
Inatllullona:- 

The Unlveralty CoUega of 
Walaa, Aberyaiwyth. 

Tha Unlvereliy Collage of 
North Welea, IBengor), 

University College, Cnr- 
dlff. 

The University College of 
Swaneee. 

UWIST, (Cardlffi. 

The Unlveralty of Walee 
College of Medicine. 

The Fallowahipi. tonabte 
for rwo yeara from 1 October. 
1985, are Intended for adv- 
anced reaeerch withouth 
llmltetlon of eubject, and are 
ewen to graduntos of any 
Unlveralty. CandldateBehoiila 
nOBaaea a rsieurch desrae. 
PallowB will not bn allowed to 
rngieler for a Ph.D. dagree. 

Tha allpand will normally 
ba £7,590 In the Hrat year, 
rialnp to C7, 980 in the aecond : 
Ihla atlpend la at praaant 
undor ravlaw. 

APplIcanta ehould obtain 
dateiled condltlona goveming 
the appojntmanta, together 
with an hppllcation form, 
from the Raglatrer of the 
Ipatttutlon they wlah to enter, 
or from tne Reglairar of the 
Univoralty. Tha coraplatad 
form ehould be lodged with 
Iha Reglatror, Unlveralty of 
Walaa. Unlveralty ReglBtry. 
Caihaye Perk. Cardiff, by l 
February, J989. 154115) H2 


Oxford 

Lincoln College 

THOMAS ROTHERAM 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN MATHEMATICS 

The College Invitee appllca- 
tlone from greduataa, of 
either aex, under 98 yaare of 
age on 1 Octobar, 1889, for 
the Thomea Rotherham Juillar 
Raaeareh Followehlp In 
Methemaklee, tenable for 
three years from Oetobar 
1885: aeplleatleiia from older 
cendldalae will be entertained 
In epecial elrcumetencaa only. 

The present ealary la 
£7,060, rising to £7.990, plua 
allowaneaa. 

Further pertlculera end 
application forma may be 
obtained from the Rector, 
Lincoln Coliaga, Oxford 0X1 


Membare of Congregation ' ^P^t appiiceMonaf i 

ol .lha.UnIversKy of Oxfo^ Afi' 

•rg Invited to nominata eandl- January- 1985. <541061 H9 
dates for eieetion to the Pai- 
lawehto. NoRdnatlofu, wMoh 
should Inelude a statement 
bOMd on paraonal hnawledge 
of the candidate, ehould reach 

the Seereiary to the Oov- — 1,1,.— 1_J 

B 5 Sa sir ifjT „S'|SK; 5 >ch 0 larshlps 



UttlYcrsltyof 
' Oxford 
Wolfsea College 

JUraOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
miNTBLLECTUAL 
HISTORY . 

The College prbpoeas to 
. eieet e Junior Roaearah Fel- 
low In -Intelloetuel Hletoyy, 

• for three yeera. to gonunenee ' 
M aeon eg poaelBle after elec- 
Mti, but not later than 1 
October 1885. The Follow 
, Wll) be.requl^red to cerry out 
rMoarch In.OxfunMnto-aama 
•apMt of IntelleotuBl hlatorv 
Jlneludlna tnb hietory of 
' ofjdee* and of a 

WWHiDiight) In tha Midd 
Aflea- and ^naiegdnco 
^fOM. Apnilcetlona are In 
vlled frcKA men and vromen, - 
eferably. under 30, with at 
goat two years' raanarch ex- 
rl8nca>tn the aubjoet. Tti« 
nuel stipend will ba £3,4-97. 
lie any genoral percentage ' 
jMi-oage in ecedemie ealarlBa 
. t^lng effect after 31 Jdarch 
. 1885, : together ' with aingle 
'.(.■ acopmmpdaifon, or . an,«lle- 
'wn«.la-U«u, end Common 
. Ihble Rfaalf- ... 

• I . I • 

'I • FdSthc** .bertlculare > otb •. 
,,'pbtelnAbla'..from .the-^FeU 
, . Ig^^e.Becratnry. 

iv\ , r. " ■ .'l'--.' 

? • • Wolflas9.C.dty^ 

■ D^PmLdSQPRY.: . 

' ' ' Th’o ''iteitlige - broposae i'a'' 

elect n. Junior Raeearch.Fet-,- 
' ' : 111 Fnlloeophy' rdr'inree < 

.. ypgre: to cimmanea oa aeon cle 
poaelfala enar election', - but- 
^ .miietel' than 1 October 18BB; 


University of 
Oxfora 

St. Cross College 

GRADUATE 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

_ Collage propoaee to 

raoKa alaeUong to a number of 
OridiMte SAelerehipe <ln- 
landad to ba supplernentary 
aworda) or e value of sfloo per 
annum tanoble for one to 
ftr*6.Fe*ra from i Oetotoer 
1985. TOey gre opan to man 
end , woman worfclng or in- 
tending to work for a poat- 
Srodugte degree or diploma of 
; f"* ,Uhive«lto (In mm- sub- 
Jaet). In addfopn tbs Collaae 
yo^epg to meka alecttonn to 
f .C. .Oertiaetan Seholarehlda 


pneimilar terine but rgatrlc tad- 
toman and woman vyerMba or 
' intendlna-to-worlc-for n poet- ' 
sndwte d6Brea or dlplonm or 
the Untvgrsite in a subjact 
*^PT*T* ibreetry, Unauc- 
eoMul applicants for all aehq- 
Igrehlpa may bo conalderad for 
Coliaga places. 

Further partlouiara may be' 
'obtaload -from tha ColUge- 

aisisisitf'iS'afsafa' 

date fpr, receipt of appllea- ' 


iLibrarisns- 


Uyj^c{)l.d&edl^i9tiiol ^ 

' • iv.Gywrtt u v;-'.' ;Vi' • 

TheNaHQiiilil'Lilbi^ldry ' 

. . j./.-iAbfe'ryst'wyihi ■■■-' • . "i-' 


Polytechnics 




NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
Fsculty of Community & Social Studies 
Schoofof Behavioural Science 
AND 

Newcastle Health Authority 

School of Nursing, Continuing Nurse Education & 

Research Unit. 

LECTURER II 

Burnham FE £7,548-^12,099 
RefA69/84 

Applications Invited from Registered Nurses who are qualified 
Tochers, who are eteo graduates wHh a behavioural or social 
science background and preferably with research experience 
lor this Innovative venture between the Polytechnic and the 
School of Nursing. 

This will be a permanent full lime appointment employed by 
the Polytechnic and Jointly funded with the Newcastle Health 
Authority. The Joint venture will be reviewed within 1 2 months 
of the commencement to assess its success. 

You will work jointly In the School of Behavioural Science and 
the Department of Conllnuii^ Nurse Education, the main 
responsibilities will Include developing end teaching the 
professional studies component of the BSc (Hons) Health 
Sfudlee (Applied Behavioural Science) degree: planning, 
monitoring, lecturing and evaluating courses wllhln the Health 
Authority designed to up-date staff and enhance professional 
development of qualified nurses. 

This Is an excellent opportunity to gain experience within the 2 
Institutions of education and foster links between them. 

Informal enquiries may be made to Dr. D. W. Watson, Head of 
School of Behavioural Science, Newcastle Polytwhnie (ext 
3424). 

Academic Admlnslratlon Department 

SENIOR ASSISTANT (ACADEMIC 
PLANNING) 

Scale 6: £a,l64-£8,7l2 p.a. (pay award pending) 

Ref APC 63/84 

The parson appointed will be head of the Academic Planning 
Seotion which Is concerned with administration of the 
Polytechnlc'a Academlo Planning aystema; course approval 
and validation (Including administration of-lhe Polytechnlc'a 
'Joint Validation' agreement with CNAA); and aub]^ end 
course review. 

ft la expected that you win be a graduate, or possess dagree 
equivalent quallfjoallons. 

NJC Salary and Condltlona. 

Faculty of Humanities 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN THE 
HISTORY OF IDEAS 

Research 'A' £5,91 9-£6,657 p.a 
Ref RA9/84 

To aludy the development of wlentlflo thought In lie aocla), 
poUlfoal arKi reNgfoua context In aeventeenth and earty 
eighteenth century England. Prelerred quaWloatlona: BA In 
History, plus postgraduate atudy In History ol Ideas, but other 
retevant (^aimoatlons considered. Registration tar M.Phll. or 
PhD. will be expected, unless the applicant alreaty has a 
higher degree. Duration: 2 yeara with possible extension to 
three, . 

For further details for the 'above 3 poate and application 
forrm, returnable 20,12,84, pleaee call our 24 hour 
telephone enewerlng service (0832 323126) or wrNe 
•noloelng fooleeap eae to Mrs. Linda Morris, Admin. AaaL 

(ReoruKment), Newcastle NE1 88T, to whom completed 

forme ahoutd be returned quoting ref, no.*w . 

* • (17388) 



SENIOR PRO-RECTOR 


• Tta Potytachhld i^.C^ai London wisheeifo appoint a Senior ' 
- PforFtectQtiwho wMl be deputy to, the Reotbr. AbpH^ofm e^ 
loylied fiDiq jsuH^li' qbalf^ candidates 

Midlpna and leaddrahta W 


men eiid women ■' 'preleMbly. 
lUmter 30, with at- leaat two 
gw^^imarch expoinenfe in 

■ - I 

' ' ■ The enauei-ailpend will ba 


Ab^jlhtaient. br '. 

v,.-.v-PICTlTOls 

AND .MA^S 

ata'qu^irifMiona' gntTemiSK-'. 


Me>;^.il983< todetbar .w’Jth 
Single, gcaoniiboUatloi). .oj^, ap 
.. . in Nau, onO'Coni- 


I ailaWibnv „>u 
ib^V; TSQie me^la 

_ , Further . portieulara ore 
^ pbtatofila ‘ frotn "the" Tel-'. 


L„ ^«werljtai«ua pnOian* |, 
M(ca,tfan_^ rarma'- may 'bS' 
i^ialnod ftvlii tha BeareCery.'or. 

SmIlewUenS ' must readi' the'- i' 
. iilpnwlPD not lfi|:ai* thoa.flatup* - 


: raeearch.aiidqqnttauingeduoailon. - 

■,j«E;h^w:ofthepQlyt^ ' 

MarwgeHtetft StudWs and Social aelsinee^ 

:• Siudlpe;; C 

■ Salajry anngmlndiiNve of Lof^ i : ' 

iraw" 


•re lour ocedeinlo amewia mfipneng xu mcriTM atponmonta tnd uMx __ 


CENTRE OP BNVIRONMeNTAL STUDieS 




water pdiruUon control, air polluUon control, aolU waba muiagamam andam^ 
mant impact afsesamant «"tww- 

DEPARTMeNT OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Prtncipat Leehirer/Sortor Lecturer In Advanced nr«ntial Aooounttnd, AudUno 
InveaDsallon, Taxation, end Rnonclal Management, ' w 

OaPAnTMBNT OF 9UIL0INQ k SURVeYlNO 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer In Land A Property Lew (tenable ImmadliWy), 

oaPARTMeNT OF BUSINSSS A MANAOeuaMT 8TU0IBS 

Prlndpol Laoturar/Sanlor Ledurw/Leelurer In Manasofflint , Indudlno Oruntutbn 

Davafoprrwnt, Human RaleDona and PrtnolplM and PmcUoea o( IwigarninL 

Senior LaeturerAecturer In Company Law and MaroanUla Law, 

DaPARTMeNT OP 8UIL0IN0 8BflVieB8 eNOINEBniNa 

Prfndpol Lecturer In Bunding Sarvleee Engfnearing. Ap^loanu iteuld have eaniU. 
arable axparfanoe h design work, preferah^ In betfi dagrae ceurM lotfthw 
ooiMuKarKypipottceOanfiMIrn 

DePARTVENT OP COUPUHNO 81110188 

Prhoipal Lecturtr/Banlor Lociurati/Laalurem In Dala CeovnunJeaikUi a;^ (M- 

AMadUar^^Soh^ 4tfi aanoraUan PregramnTt^ langua^ 

DePARTMEWr OP SLECTRONIC BNaMBMlNa 
Principal Ledurara/8anler Leelurara In Application and FabrteaSon of Iniaflrilad 
Ctrona, Computer Syaiema, Software Eiigtaering, Corrirol and InatruminutlM, 
enl CorMnuMcailon engirwefliv 

DBPARTMBNT OP MaCHAMCAL S UARINB BNOINCEnNQ 
Prmolpat Leeturar In Maebanlegi Enginaaring, 

DEPARTMENT OP PRQDUCTWH A mDUSTfUM. EHQINEEfUHO 

Principal Leolunp/Seriior LeduranLadumr In Oealgn lor Manu/iAura, CenboJ and 
Automation, Operwlona Management The Daparmarri la InttreaM In oenvutit 
integraied pfodudlon managamani, dWial InanmaMallen iechniquM, daw el 
proauNion eguipmant and ^aiama, CAD, CAM. 

iNarmiTE op Texmaa a clothing 

PrMpal Leolurar/Saiiler Ladurar In Cloihlng Taehnology and Cletfiing DaiigA/ 
PNiam MMUng. ■* -mr v -v 

iNarrTura op mbdical a health care 

Principal Laoturar/Sanlor Laoluraclaoiurar in Ptiyalollienpy and Opiomalry, 
Senior LeoiurarAaoiufar in OdoupaHonal Therapy end {Xagnoalle Radiography. 

oeNTne op land a eNaiNERRiNa aunvayma 

eeiilor Laotuiw hi Land and EflflIfwariM aiuveylflg. Acplieanti ihould have ipa- 
dallly Inlaraal In one or mora ol tna Miomng: Oaodaay, ^In earing Siitva^ and 
HydiogiapNe Survey, 

Salarlaa and QualHloaUana tar AppoIntmeM (El -HIGS.7A on 90,11.84} 
Prtnelpat LeehiretiCeordlnatar: HXS297.7eo-HKSSS8380 B-L Candidatai 






NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
POLYTECHNIC 

DEPUTY 

DIRECTOR 

Following the appointment of Professor j L Clark as 
Director of Hong l^ng Polytechnic the Polytechnic 
Governors are seeking to appoint a Deputy Director. 

The post will be concerned with acaderruc affairs, 
including responsibility for the co-ordination of the 
academic plarviing and its related resources planning, and 
will deputise for the Director in his absence. y 

Salary £25,227 in Burnham Vice Principal Group X 
12 Range. y 

Further ptirticutars and application form fromj/ 

; . The Chief Administrative Officer / 

Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic 
Ellison Building 

Ellison Place II fl 1 1 1 

■ , ; Newcastle upon Tyne NE I 8ST > 

> to wtwm ' ■ j 

,corhple^ applications . 

' should be' returned by 'jr~w i 3^-^ » • 

> • !i;i^M6fy 1 985. ,i^E\X/CASTLE T. > 

^ -Ui- - PQOTECHSIC^ 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. ^ 

l:-- 


Polytechnics continued 



DIRECTOR OF 
COMPUTING 
CENTRE 

(Senlfr Uetum Uvel: FL ftijulvaianl 
Salary acala £12,777 - £16,104 

Applications ara invited for this 
chailanglng new post. 

The successful candidate will be 
responsible tor the management 
end product development of 
mainframe and microcomputer 
facilities, and educational com- 
pufar service and related 
research. 

Appileationa forma and fur-' 
thar partteulara are avaliabto 
from the Secretary Traaaurer 
at the Bddreee given below. 

07949) 

Cloeing date 14th December, 

1fi64. 

tire 

QUEENS GOLLBGE 
GLASGOW M 

1 t'arii hrU'i-.lilaii^iiw. tiJSI.h. 

Ti‘l. IMI . m 11141. 

AScoUishCetMral InstiUilion.^S 


FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT & BUSINESS 
Department of Accounting & Finance 

Head of Department 
(Grade VI) 

ApplceUons are Invited tor the above post. 

The post Involves responsibility for:* 

(I) the ooadsmlc development of the Honours degree end 
tull-time Certlftcate In /Vcoounting and Finance together 
, with a wide range of professionRl courses Including 
Bccountsnoy: 

(ii) the operation, siaii davelopmenl, research and 
consuKsney of a deparlmenl which provIdeB leaching of 
flnsnce to a range of full-time end part-time courses 
tiroughbiii the Potf^echnlc; 

(1) dsvetoplng and improving external relations of the 
dspartmsnt. 

Mesnts should be well qualllied with a sound knowledge 
of fhsncs and have a proven record of research and/or 
nmirllancy. 

Salary scale £17,307 - £10,170 p.a. 
for further detalla and an application form, returnable by 
4JinuB7 1985 Bend a sail addreaaed envelope marked 
to the Seorelary. Manchester Polyteohnlo, 

All Slims, Mincheater Ml 6 6BH. (itsiti 

Manchester Polytechnic 


Manchester 

biytef^uiic 

"f Art and DaalBii 

i^CTOREBII/ 

®^MLBCTURER 

WORAPHIC 

design 

Hina appolntmanl 

A°„: 

nS3J?'-r"'5.°Y.n 

or Uiu unTqua courao 


obucaMPnal 

iifiSiffi?. °or: 


1 1^.; *'■» rmt 


and an 






Meiicbeeter 

Polytechnic 

John Dalton Faculty of Taoh- 
noiovy 

Doparfmanr of Mechanical 
Prouucilon acul CUBrnlCBi Sn* 
Hlnaarlno 

LECTURERHIN 
INSTRUMENTATION 
AND CONTROL 

Appileationa are Invited ror 
the poBt of Locturer In Inalru- 
meiituilon tad Control. 

Applicante ehould hold an 
Honour* Oagrae and have re- 
, levant induairlol eaporlence. 
An Internet In Mie aroaii of 
Ilobotlce nnd/op Procea* Con- 
trol le preferred. Bxpenence 
In eienel conditioning, trane- 
ducerinierfatlng and pnautn^ 
Uce/eequanllel control would 
be en added advantage. 

The auccoaaful candWiia 
will be eapaeteil to undenaKe 
rosnerrh end Induitrlaliy link- 
ed renewltency work. 

Salary ecele £7 .848 • 

£19.088 per annutn- 

for further datalle end on 
apiAuatlnn 

by SI January 19B5I »®)J® • 
aeif-addroaaad 

Tfiorkad ’T/IOO’ to tbe S«ret- 
ary. Maitchesier Polytechnic. 
aA Selote. MooebBSter Ml4 
6Blf. 1841181 


Personal 


' * ' T 


— — • I Ml IM 

A^licationB are invited for the following poets, available from 
1 January 1985. 

Faculty of BusineBs and Social Science 

School of Business & Management 

LECTORER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MANPOWER STUDIES/ 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
LECTURER D (TEMPORARY) IN 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

Salary Scalo; £7,648 - £11,634 - £ 14 , 061 . 

petoila and applications forms from Staffing Offioar, The 
Polytechnic, Wolverhampton WVl ISB Telephone: 
Wolverhampton (0902) 710664 (anaapbone). 

I ewntan.. 



LIVERPOOL 
POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ENGINEERING MATHEMATICS 

£ 7 , 548 -£ 12,099 

Roquired to teach MaUiematlcs, Computino and Statlatica to dagraB 
lavBl classes in both Building and Civil Enginaerlng, The BUcceaBful 
applicant will ba encouragei] to undertake both research and 


consultancy and to apply his/her mathematical skills lo conslnicllon 
apsclBlIsms. 

/qr turther pMIcuiats and an aMkaOm lotm contaa iha Parsoimal 
OKcar, LIvarpool PolytBtiinic, Rodney House, 70 Mount f^sant, 
Lhwpoof L3 5UX. Tat: 051-207 3581, fid: 2519/2520. 

Chslng date Is 14 (Mys from the appearance of this adve/Hsement. 

a^^a^nsti^^i/a of 


Hie Polytechnic 
of NorUi London 

DEPUTY PERSONNEL 
OFFICER 

Salary wale; ea.BlT > 
£18,444 fnelualvo or London 
Allowance. 

Appileationa nra Invitad 
from canilldaiea or graduate 
teval who are elthar e ciunl- 


Courses 


iltod paraonnel apDclalin. or a 
widely experlanced ganarollat 
HIghar EducaUon odmlnlatra- 


tor looking Cor a career opo- 
clnllaatlon Ih th# paroonnal 
field. In either rase, enundar- 
etonding of, end enthuelaam 
for new teohnologloal 
methoda will ba asoenUai, ea 
will be the ability lo work 
creatively end matnodlcajly, 

AppilcalJoD forme and 
further pertlculora obtainable 
from the Eatabllehment Offlc- 
er, Polytechnlo of North Lon- 
don. Holloway Hoed. London 
NT BDB. 

- Cloeing data for the receipt 
of eppitcatlone 14 day* from 
the appearanra of thie edver- 
Ueemont, (54186) HS 


Roy el CoUege of 
Art 

Depnrtmant of Culture) Hla- 
tory 

The Depertenant le looking 
for atudente with the right 
quBlinoatlone end exporlenca 
to reeearch for M.A. dagreea 
by Uieele In the eubjeet eroaei 

Hietory and Phlloaophy of Art 

CULTURAL STUDIES 

Mid-coroer condldateg end 
preetltlonera In Arc, Doaign 
and Communleotione, ar« an- 
oouraned to apply*. The De- 
partment hoe conaldereble ax- 


oouraned Co opply: The De- 
partment hae coneldereble ax- 

K erlance with arrnngementa 
>r aeoondmant. 

Application forme and 
further detalla available from 
the Hegletrar, Royal College 
of Art, Kenelngton Gore, Lon- 
don SVVI 8EI/. ' 

Teh 01-584 5020. 


Adult EdUCStiOn CJoaliuDatarathFebmery 

• ■ 19BS. (5^67) H88 


Workers Eduoattonal ' 
AMoclation 
Western District 

tbmpobarytutor 

organiser 

IN BRISTOL 

Due to the tlirae. year 
secondiTiant of th® pfoaent 
mSa balder, opauca^na wa 
S^ed from 

relevant 5lSl* 






MGondiTiAnl of UiA proisnt 
mSa bolder. opaUca^na wa 
S^ad from 

relevant experience In ^ull 
eduretlon |dr *ba obovaPpit. 
Appileationa would be'nmnly 
rtqt^d to orpenlea end tutor 

be roflulrad .with trade union 
' education. 

' Belory 'Seale £ 6,183 to 

£13 099 depending on ege end . 

q^iricatlona. Car AJIowanee-. 
Nimble. 

bapueulars end application , . 

;3K. (54|8j.»_ •S’/'.'r-.r, 


victoria & Albert 
Mnseum/R^^ College 

AppMcetlona oro tnvlted for 
pideee oi) e 9 year Moatar of 
Arta Couree. 

HISTOEY 

OFDESIGN 

Jointly taught and admlnie- 
tared by tha OopartmenC of. 
Cultural Hletorv. neyal Ool- 
leae of Art and EducaUan 
Dopertment, Victoria and 
Alban Muieuffl, on behalf of' 
the Collaae and Muaaum. 

Applicaion forma and 
further dateUa available from 
tho Regletrer. Rojnl OOUege 
of Art, Kaitslngton Oore, Lon* 
.don 6WI aBlL, - . 

. tell QJ-884.90flO. . 

Cloeing date: Slat January 
19BS. 

‘IntervleWa lahortlisted 
candtaaipa) Pabruary 6 («na(w 
taatad bul-aerlea era available 
fbr suitably qusllflod candl- 
detoB, normally .Toaldgnt in 


Courses continued 


University of 
Sussex 

Graduetn hrhuui In Arte 
and Surin) Niitidlas 

M.PHIL 

(DEVELOPMENT 

STUDIES) 

1985-1987 

Offered by the Ifnlvarelcy 
or Suaanx in roiiluneilon with 
tha InstliuiP of Development 
Studies. 

ApplJcsiIonaarcInvIiaii for 
this a-yesr M.PhIt (pevolop- 
ment studiea) couree, w^lch le 
daelgned to provide an Inler- 
dlaclplinary underetandlno ol 
the proceasea or daveloptnant 
and exporlejiee In the pracileol 
application of anelytlcel tonie 
to pollry declvlon*. 

Apptlcente ehould hold a 

( luod honour! dooree Includ- 
no eoine eronomlc* and 
ehould prafrrublv liava eunie 
MMrfenca of working lii a 
Third vVorld noiiniry. 

The IDS Is making available 
one award to cover raoe end 
mnIntenancB for e well -qual- 
ified candidate: twu huruurlos 
will alBO ba piado avallabtn by 
tha IDS (Ur (lec aluclente, to 
nffent Hie difrnronra batwaon 
home and ovnrsone feae. 

Applicailoii form nnd proe- 
poctua obtelnablo from tha 
qrocluota Admleslnna Office 
tDopt. T9), UnWaratty of Bub- 
BSK. Brighton IINI DON. Tel: 
BrJahton (0973) 60675S, Ext. 
1044. Appileationa anil ro- 
fareoa roporta ehould be ra- 
turnad not later than 1 May 
1995.(54121) HSI 




COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT! 
IN THE 


T.H.E.S 


SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT 

LATER THAN 
10.00 A.M. 
MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE 
PUBLICATION 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


Nene College 

Northampton 

Dean of the Faculty of 
Mathematics, Management and 
Business 

(Incorporating tho Blackwood Hodge 
Managament Centra) 

Appll(»tlon8 are Invited for this key post, whicfi new betxvnas 
available as a result of the appointment ofthepresenl Dean, Dr A J 
Wood, as the Director of the Luton Collage of Hlgiier Education. 
The Feculfr has undergone most marked growth In the lael nine 
ysare and (he Dean ol the Faculty also hoe overtel responsibility tor 
the Blackwood Hodge Management Centre, which operates suo- 
(masfully on trading account Itnes and hae elready established an 
excellent national reputation. 

Because of the Importance of this key post, the College Is anxfoua 
to appoint an outstanding leader In this field who combines high 
academic qualifications in any of the above subject areas, with 
membership of a professional body where approftflate. 
Experfence at an adequate level in industry, comitiame or the 
pubDo sector Is deslraue and a dynamic enirepre/ieurtal attitude 
will be a key laqulremenl. The post Is graded as Burnham Head of 
Departmanl 6. 

Further parttoulere and application lorma are available up to 
21 Docember from L C Skelton, Chief Adminlatrative Offloor, 
Nene College, Moulton Park, Northampton NN2 7AL ^604 
715000) to whom they ahould ba relumed not later than 4 
January 1985. (8AE pleaaa). Potential applicants requiring 
mora tmormetlon may ring Dr J P A Prain, Deputy Direotor 
(0604 714101). OnN) 



-i, f-.t .--ij/v * v-i -r '.'f ! 




HARROW COLLEGE 
OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 
FACULTY OF SC1EH<;£.& TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer Girade II 
in Electronics & Control . 

Applications are fnvitsd for this post which is In the 
School of Engineering. Applicants should have 
qualifications and experience in Electronics . . 

(minimum Higher Certificate} and wHi teach on 
mainly BTEC Technician courses. Experience In 
inlcroele^rohics and digital control Is required 
together with a knowledge of.instrunf^Ktation 
systems. •• 

Salary Scale: £7648-£12099 per annum + 
London Weighting £1038 per annum. 

Further details, and sppifeatibn forms are 
obtaipable.from and should be rei,urned by . 

7 Jariuary 1985 to: The Prihclpal at Harrow College 
of Higher Education,; Norihwick Perk, Harrow, 
Middlesex HAl 3TP. Telephone: 01-864 5422, 

' ext. ,232. •/•-V,', 

; Harrow Is an Ed.ual OpppftunUlee Employer. 


7F,'.J.':" %'• 
•>v -VI . • . 

i'Vj-vL ' ' 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


HARROW COLLEGE 
OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 

Senior Lecturer in 
Personnel Management 

Applications are invited for the above post from T 
January 1985. To be responsible for appropriate teaching 
and administration of management courses leading to 
professional qualification of Institute of Personnel 
Management. Contribution wilt alao be required to 
appropriate raaearch, consultar>cy and short course 
activities within the Faculty. 

Applicants must be corporate members of the IPM with 
appropriate teaching and induetriel experience: a higher 
degree would be an advantage, as would the abIJity to 
teach on other courses outside the personnel 
management ares. 

Salary Scale: £11175-£13128 + London 
Weighting £1038 per annum. 

Further details and application forms are obtelnable from, 
and should be returned by 7 January, 1985 to: The 
Principal at Harrow College of Higher Education, 
Nonhwlck Park, Harrow, Middlesex HA1 3TP. Telephone: 
01-864 6422. Extn 232. 

Harrow is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


HARROW COLLEGE 
OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

FACULTY OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

Senior Tutor in the Cultural - 
and Commercial Applications 
of Photography 

Applications are Invited for the ebove post. The person 
appointed wlU lead one of the three specialised study 
areas vHth the BAIHone) (CNAA) course In Applied 
PhotographY Film end Television, FortWb Santor LecWir^ 
post, epplioants should be familiar, with the structure and 
operation of degree courses In Art and Design. Preference 
will be given to graduates with relevant teaching 
experience coupled with aignificent practice In 
BdvsrUsing, edUorlel or any other appropriate area of 
photography. There may be opportunities to contribute to 
other degree couraee offered In the Faculty. 

Salary Scale: £11175 to £13128 (bar) the to 
£14061 per aimum + London Weighting 
E1Q38 per annum. 

AppHcallon forma are available, together with further 
information and should be returned by the 7 January, 
1885 to the Principal at Harrow CoHage of Higher 
Education, Northwlc|( Park, Harrow, Middlesex. 
Telephona: Ot-864 64^, extension 232. 

Harraw is en. Equal Opportunitiae Employer. 


FACULTY OF EHttWEEMNS 
A8CIEIICE 

'NEW BLOOD* APPOINTMENn 

Leetuisr ll/Senior 
Lecbirer In 
Engineering. (4 posts) 

AppUcalkms are Indted trorn gqod . 

b leech lb honours d^reel^ '' 
andwIWoiiaciliigiesMrBh'and \ 
dsfalbpmsnt neri^. : 
AppObbiwits wnrtie maue \ti Hie ^ 


COllOM, .wm 




Applications are invited for the post of 

HEAD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

from quaUfied teachers who are Qraduates with a good Honours 
or Higher Degree. Skibstential teaching experience and demon- 
atfated adminlslraihie ablilly are essenHel. 

The successful applicant will be expecied lo ba able to contribute 
to Welsh Medium Courses and to commence duties on 1st 
APRIL, 1985. 

Appllcattona, by IsNsr, should reach (he PRINCIPAL, by let 
JANUARY, 1985. 

Further detalle of the poet may be obtained on requeat. 
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SOUTH QLAMORQAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 
PeeuHy of Tschnol 


Enginssring and InformiHon TSohnology 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Post Numbsr SL/2B 

AppHo rt cntawInvapdloflhepoilotSinlofLBcturerlttdtvelopmifrloulumindcouim 
eiillwManijlM(uritndTHllngolElMlrontopreilijeti.oaminenclngon1,limmrylOB6. 
Applinnti mwt bt qiMinsd to dtgm lavel ind eentkttrelito fepportwie* wll bt 
■Uicrwd to Mlmnt MuiliW oswrtonet. 

Ths fuocMakil applcinl wll ba axpactad to taaeh to Hidwr Mallonal CaitHloato and 
Higher National Diptoma leval, and teacNng atcpartanea would ba oeniidarad an addl- 
ttonal advamage. 

8ALARY 8CALB: £11,17MI4j0ai. 

Fuithar psriloulara and applloatlon totma may ba obialnad from 

The Paraennal Offlear. South Qiamorean inaiHuta ol Hlgliar Eduaaiien, Cyncoad 

Cmtia. Gynooad Road, CirdUt CF2 SXD. 

CamplM applloellon tomw ahouM ba ratumad wHMn taurtaan daya ol the 
piibiloatlonofthaadwuUaatnaiit (17321) 


West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Gduoation 

nor Reula Colleoa) 

2 POSTS 
INPRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

Appllcattona are uivttad 
from oapertaneed, qualirtad 
taaohara with racant aubstan- 
tial achctol aaparlatwa for two 
.at L.IX/a.L. level 
(£7,548 - £14,061 according 
to eanMnenca) for a pariod of 
ttirea yeara In the fimt Inat- 


PRIMARY 

EDUCATION 

_ rwher damtla and applIoB. 
tian ferma ft-om Dlreetor'a 
SBcntan, Weat Suaaax Inatl- 
Mte of.Hlglier Eduoatlan. The 
pome, wpar Boanor Read, 
BSSIpr *eal a. Waat Buam 
YSStL,. IJXR . <X«>> 0848 

65SB1). Cloalng date for ap 
flcaUoiia ISth Deaeiaber 


Colleges of 
Further . 
Education 


Haringey CoUem 
London Borou^ 
of Haringey 
PArkRoM, 
London.Nll2QF 

i^lnalpal . Srenda a. Reminu. 
;ton,'B.A..(HonB) DU».F..^. 

.TEACHER 

OFHISTORY. 


Miscellaneous 


All advertisements 
are auMect to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspimers Ltd, 
copies or which are 
available on request. 


Export Marketing 
Progamme 

^UU> VOUR 

CB IN B9VO&T 
T T RAn ylNQ BE 

. The Bueklngliamahlra col 
ICBe of HIghap Bducatlon hai 
bean ay 


CommlMlori to 
an OPEN TECR Pro 


Uia tniprovement 
the UK‘a eaporUna akllla. 

Experienced 
EXPORTERS and 
• looturere 

In. Bxpopt Marketing ere 
required to help ue to produce 
thla prpararame. An euablUli- 
raeiit healieBii made for the 
foMowInUi 


, Tnsriiiodyraitiles/FIuld : ' 

. Mecfiaiitosi^l TfanBlani&i^ > 

Eoonomtas Beelr(>4^^ 

.Ocxilmt SyslemB ElecMod Pdwer' ’ 
'UUmion.; ■ ;i ; 
ApirikatlbnfbraM.iiiW.fuftfiOT .Y. 


■ a.CjBv level ;RiiMry - 
tonp.ort BccbM covrM toUtB.i- 

. • . .. I'l'* . i ■ 


.Hoiib.tM>ype8lOB. ^ 

. sod^lohiA'Io wNehi'''>'>'. ->V'' -V"-; 

* JwPOffillPvi', ^ I , _ .« j; * 


d. ;aeaentii^:'that' an 

. >'sro(Mda.;. .? 


SB'rlS.VrrS? 

overeeae., ; 

The 
variety 
audio. . 

dK . 

taame of eub' 
tlonal epaolall 


111 uae a 
^ tape, 
baaad eaer^- 
.^qwdata _a— 

aHaj . Yte dime eh4 ■ 


tarnn. of 
tlonal epaolufns. 

. /U la naoeuiB 
Worklqs, PgrS 


. THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7 12^ 


Awards 



Education 
Development Scheme 


A number of Study Awards are to be offered by the 
Overseas Development Administration to enabh 
candidates to enhance their qualifications by study or 
research and to widen thdr expertisa to fit them for 
further employment within the Aid Programme or 
within related activities. 

Applicants should be British Citizens below the age 
of 45 vtfith a minimum of 5 yaara overseas experience 
In an aspect of education and should hold a degree 
and a profesalorwl teaching qualification. In cert^ 
circumatances these conditions may be waived for 
appUcants who have been serving under the Biftigt 
Volunteer Programme, provided they have at leest 
2 years teaching experience in a developing coumry 
and hold the minimum academic and profeeslonal 
qualrfications. 

Awards are made for a minimum of six months to 
one year and cover fees and provide an allowance 
towards living costs, books and stationery. 

The amount is determined by the circumstances of 
the candidate. 

Closing date for applications is 1st March. 1965. 

Further details and application forms may be 
obtain^ from: 

Overseas Development Administration, 
Room AH368, Abercrombie House, 
Eeglesham Road, East Kilbride, 
Glasgow G76 SEA. 

Rfease tfuotB Re^srencs AH358/2. 


OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT 


MITAIM H(tnN0 NATIOHI 
TOHELVTHKMHIVU 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 

fk^ Strathclyde 
CmmSSS Department 
v^of&ucation 

Further Education 

AO candldalM ihoiiM have rckvant iDdiiftrU or comoMrclil 
onMrieiice where aiuirDprUle. TVacher tniniag would (w on 
Mvaatose bul tralung caa bo given ob on In-Nrvke bidi. 


LECTURER 

Boll College of Tedinology, Aimado Slreei, Homiluxi ML3 
MuagemenI Sniitios, Lectnrer 'A*. A lelovani degree ud/or profcidond 
qutUflcoilon. Successful appiicani wlU be requirsd to totch lo the tRU of 
rntDAgemeat eenTfcee and muwgement infonmiion cyiiema/busiMB 
qnienu, A knowledge of conpUler eppUcatlon b csientiil. 

Selaxy Scele 

Leclurer ‘A* £8.688^12,777 (BAR) £13.716 . 

PIsdng on the silaiy scale will be given for relevant experience fonu 01 
ippUeation and timber pertlculBie can be obtained from the 00 ^ 
concenicd to whom com^ied ai^eaiioos ihould be leturned not ibw 
tim 21 December 1984. 

EDWARD MILLER 
Director of Educatkn 


Administration 




: ■■ 


uni varsity of London 

DEFUTYESTATBS 

OFFICER 

Apnllducioiu are Invited for 
Vie toew uoBt of Deputy to Uie 
nletaa 'Officer, The BUCoeH 
Uandlaate will be responal 
ble for maJPr efoes of work 
ineiucMne BMieret erriaQ pouo 
.relating. to minor worm- Bin 
maifiMpiuieet overBioiibQr 

ral'-'ServIcea -enqVBtudant 
mnwdetlen Qfnaani^dd. 
'^(.-ij^coinmittee .work.- 

,centX •hou.td^pitanrBWy'. 

' traltv enarTenea w 
B -quhjiffloatlpu 

AdmlAU^ 

Iriap - .£3 7,708 
S'i:^n.dpn AIIO'-. 


Imperial CoU^o^ . 
Scieiieeaiid 
Technology 

(University ofLoncow 

DEPUTY REGISTBAB 

(GRADE IW 


Graduate 
deputy 




ttndfdates e'lwd 
knd SO atiouldTieva 
' BdAlntauetlve exP""^ „ 

p^edurae UOS/pr 
Inn Bducatkui would «>■ 
d^tinct advantade. 

• Balary.iq rouge *l*'**f.‘ 
;:£I8,B5S per ennuni. . ^ 

• ■ . " 'iFiJirttaqr . P«rt*ci»li^ 


aMlfoatlon fprw 
Partonnol Becntar. 


,M .I-', ' 


from 
. imimPf' 


Administration continued 


Research and Studentships 


Further Education 
Advisers 

to the Manpower Services Commission 


Full or Part-Time 


Up to £17,489 


In order to carry out its new responsibilities in the field of work-related non-advanced Further 
Education (NAPE), the Manpower Services Commission is aiming to appoint a number of FE 
Advisers to be based in its regional offices in: 

Birmingham Bristol Cardiff 
Leeds London 

Manchester Newcastle-upon-lVne 

We envisage making part-time appointments in Bristol, Cardiff, Leeds and Newcastle although 
detailed arrangements will be made to suit candktotes and local circums^nces. For the posts 
in other locations, part-time or full-time appointments can be considered. 

The Jobs Involve advising the MSC's Regional Directors on the structure and operation of the 
PE service: on the priorities for MSC support; stimulating local and cross-LEA developments In 
FE: and evaluating the MSC’s effects in FE. Considerable travel will be involved. 

Candidates must have recent and substantial knowledge of and standing with the Local 
Authority FE service at a senior level. 

Salary £12.895 to 617.469 full time, or pro rata part time: a London Allowance of 61.300 will 
be payable for the London post. The appointments will be for a period of 2 years Initially with 
the possibility of extension to 3. Secondments from current employers or loans from other 
Government Departments will be considered and. In these circumstances candidates should 
send their applications via their present emplc^er. 

For further details and an application form (to be returned tqr 4th 
January, 1985) write to Manpowor Sarvkos Commission. CSP3. Room 
N208. MoorfooL ShefneM S1 4PQ or tsliphona ShsTfitld (0742) 70309S 
The Civil Service is an equal opportunity employer. 

Manpower 

Services Commission 



Colleges of Further Education 


Faculty of Art & Design, 

Cornwall College of Either & Higher Education, 
Mruth, Cornwall, 

TR15 3RD. 

^incipal Lecturer, 

Graphic Design (Information Graphics) 
Course Leader B.A. (Hons) Scientific & 
Technical Graphics 

T)ie B.A. (Hons) in Scientific SiTachnical Graphics to a 
Mndwich course and is aimed at the communication of aclen- 
(Inc & technical Information at all levels In Industry, commerce 
Bnd education, in all media. . 

A vacancy has risen for thepost of Courea Lead^ 
teeldno to appoint a PRACTiCISINQ w«h 

ffciWa axperienos in INFORMATION GRAPHIC DESIGN, com- 
. MttBd with current teeing expanse In Degree level studiM. 
•The Course Leader will be responsible for academic 
cf this dstabliahed end euceessful course, and will head a dem- 

I ^ .a . - AB A/tmmiTflr 


London College of 
Printing 
Inner London 
Education Authority 

Dapartmant OT JcmrnollBni A 

' BuBlneBB studlas 

LECTURER n 
INBUSINESS 
POUCY 

A Lecturai' II in BuainaM 
Policy ta raqillraci to Jotfl a 
wall eBlBblfahaC tasm or BPbI-, 
naaa Btudiea/Managainent 
taachara. 

Tha aucceaaful aandldata 
will taaan mninly on B/TEC 
HlAiar and Natloruil L.avel 
coiiraoB in Builnasa Stud'aa, 
and will be axpactad to contri- 
bute to courae davclopmant 
and eouna aditUnUtraUon. In 
addition, tha aMCccHfui candi- 
date will ba axpactad to make 
a eontiibuilon to one or more 
of Um COtlowlng araaat - 
Marketins, OraanlaaUonaJ 
StudlaiLl-abour naiationa and 


. J^hoiopy, Ufa science, technical and general muawouv... 

: ^ctgh hratory, communication studies, etc. 

Bceli; Principal Leeturer £13.696 to M6A67 

Lecturer (grade II 

||i graphic Design 

' &^ncy has also arisen for the post of 
S5! k Q«Phlc Design. The euceessful ®PjP‘*®yi*^anMtab- 
fehad at least five imafs Imfustrlal 

design groiip or fwlance wne^anw 
Intflrtintionil cHanls.^H 

■ f^fius^aSJno ' ' 

iiMtutar Grade II £7,54« to £l2,d99 
datalli pf ihs ^bove vacandas may be ®bialn^ ^ 


Tba idaaJ cBndldata wUI 
have a dasrae or profaMlbnal 
qualirication and aoma 
taathlng/nionagerlal axperi- 
anca. Expaiionca in the Com- 
munloatlona and Madia Indue- 
trial would ba an advantcfla. 

Ladurar arada U on jn 

SSra"?5*“^T84B r'*£\'§.09l 

(plua ei.OSB ‘Inner I^nc^ 
Allowance), starting Mlntda- 
pendln* on quafirioa 
tralnll\B and axpartanca 

Purtliar datallo, portleuiaVa 
and application torma, to ba 
raturnad witlilp 14 days from 
data or odvartiaamant, may ba 
obtained- from;! the Sanlor 
Adpilniatratlva Offlear. .Lon- 
don . 'College or PrlntldS.. 

' Bicphut A coatia, '.London- 


Tati' 01-73S 's4B4. BXt. 
TAT. 

'This podt lasuitabja for Job 
abara.^apblloatlena for a Job 
ahara I appointment will only 
ba eb^nfldPI-ad if.aubmlttad On 
a' pairad txixls* ' 



Home Office 

Head of 
Research and 
Planning Unit 

This po« carries rcspnnsibiliiy for thi; direciioii of ihe Unic^ research 
prograrnme, which is governed by the ‘customer-contractor* principle, and its 
iniceration with the policy needs of the Depanmenr. The person appointed will 
alsoDc responsible for the management of the Unit which includes 41 professional 
staff; the maintenance of professional standards: end the oversight of me Unit's 
publications. 

Candidates must have experience and appropriate qualifications in social, 
economic or scientific research, proven managerial skilisand an ability to 
understand the policy needs of tne Department. 

The appointment will be made cither on a permanent basis or for a fixed 
period of S years, with the possibility of extension. The post is based in 
London Swl, 

SALARY: £21310-£25615. 

For funher details and an application forqi (to be returned by 10 January 1985) 
write to Civd Service Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hams, RG21 IJB, 
or telephone Basingstoke (0256) 468551 (answering service operates outside omce 
hours). Please quote ref: G/6413 . 

The Civil Service is on equal opportunity ejnployer 


Unlveral^of 

Wavwi^ 

DIRE(m)R 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
RESEARCH UNIT 

Applieatlonx era Invilad for 
tha poll of Dlractor of tha 
tnduatrtal Raiailona Raaaareh 
nit. Tha post la tanable from 
.at April lass following tha 
appoimmant or Profaaaor 
Brawn ta tha Chatr of Indtuai* 
rial Raiailona at Cambrldaa. 
Tha Unit waa craatad by tno 
BSRC In 1970 and la now ■ 
DaalanauKl Raaaareh Cantra 
attoehad to tha School of 
Induatrlal and DuilnaaB Btu- 
dlaa. Tha Unlvanliy haa 
aatahltahad tha Dlraetorahlp 
no a tartured Proraaaonihip. 
Tha auebasaful applicant will 
raqulra tha atandlng to main- 
tain and axtend tha untVa 
national and International 
reputation. Thla will antall a 
strong raaaorch rarord In In- ' 
dualrtial Ratatlona) a commit 
ment to Inter-diaclplinar 
works ability to manage portl- 
clpBtlvalV a laroa-Bcnla cantra 
with an aatabllahed raaaareh 
programma. and a rnadlnnaa 
to collaborate with the Uni- 
varalty'a teaching In Induatrlal 
Belntfona. Including tha au- 
pervlalon or doctoral 'atu 
danta. 


Salary within the Profea- 
alonal ranoa, current mini- 
mum £!B,O?0. 


Further partlculara rrom 
the Ragfatrar, Unlverolty of 
Warwick, Coventry CV4 TAX.. 
Cloalng data for receipt of 
apollcailona la IBth January, 
1883, Please quote Ref. No. 
18/V84A.. (84180) H]1 


Gounfittfor 

Environmental 

Education 

RESEARCHOFFICBR 

A Raaaareh Officer is re- 
quired for a two year Mntraot 
commei^ng aa early In 1983 
aa poaalblB. to be baaad at The 
Council ' for Bnvtronmantai 
BducaUon ICBf) in iho Uni- 
varsity of Reading. The pro- 
ject la - on 'Bnvfronmeiital 
Bdueatlon anti TroItUnq In In- 
duatry' aAd' la funded by tha 
DoB. ExperlenoB In relevant 

raaaareh -piethoda la eBaanya) 

and aoma knwledrt of Bn- 
able. 

8alai*y In tha range C7 .590 • 
fig.eso depending on exparl. 
once. 

For further datalia write to 
the Aaalatant DIreMor, Coun- 
cil fbr Environmental Bduea-. 
tlon. School of RilucaUon, 
Unlveraity of Readi^ -Vj?' 
don Road. Raodlng ROT 
Cloalng date for appllcotlora 
Snd January 1S83. 

(B4M8) fill 


Oxford 

Christchurch 

SCHOOLTEACHER 

STUDENTSHIP 

Tlio aovarnlng Body of 
Chriat Church Intends, should 
chare be g auitable candidate, 
to maka an ejaction to a 
Schoolteacher Btudontahlp for 
Hilary Term isad. 

A Schoolteacher Studant 
niuBt ba employed full-tlma In 
aacandary education, and 
have had gome experlenea of, 
nr be about to anaaga In. alxtli 
form loaehingi alihar aa a head 
caaohar or aa an aoBiatanl 
taochar In a oehool In ilia 
United Kingdom. 

A SehoOllBBchar Btudaitt 
miiat epond qns Urtlvaraity 
Full Term in Oxford. Ha/ahe 
shall be granted rooms In 
eollaga freo. He^ha aholl Blao 
be provided free of charge 
with braakfost, lunch and din- 
ner oBch day. and will bo a 
member of tha Benlor Com- 
mon Room for the duration of 
Hlo/her appolntmont. 

Candhlataa aliould submit 
with chair application* a cur 
rieulum vltaa and a brief atata- 
mant of tha work they Inland 
to do In Oxford. All appilea- 
tiona should ba submlttad 
through head teachers nnd 
should givo tha nomae of two 
rafaraea. Agpllcactona alioidd 
ba addraaaed to tho Very 
Heverend tha Dean, Chrlet 
Church, Oxford 0X1 IDF. 
aod Bhould reach Mm not later 
than B8 -January IS8S. 
<34151) HU 


Universilyof 

Exeter 

Dapartmant of Economlca 
CAgrlculiural Economical 

ECONOMIC 
EVALUATION 
OF SALMON 
FISHERIES 

■APWllehfIpne ore Invlcod for 
Si* of Raeeoreh Aas latent 
2P •J'S''? Pf^Jact. funUad 

aaarch axperienca * in.* m 
appropHsta area of Bcotiomtce 
or Agrltuikuml Bconomka* 

The raaearch will centra on 
davaloplng the methodology 
natural raaourcee. 

Vrtih tha apreirTc aim of can* 
BirupUng aailmntae of tha 
direct and Indirect vaiuo of tha 
UK salmon flahery to tha 
regional and national eco- 
no my. 

Cemmanclng aalary within 
the ronpa EA , 600 - £7 ,980 a, a. 
with placement depending on 

age, qiiellflcatlone and exporl- ^ 

anca. 

- furihar Information 

contact Profeasar John 
MClnemay. Agricultural Eco- 

g°o*SiS: 

^ Appllcatlone ahould be 
■ubmitM by 8 January 18BS. 
CS4139) (III 


Overseas 




el OPdortu-' 


PLEASE mNnON 

THE 

T.H.E.S. 

WHENBEPLYlNaTO . 

, ADVERnaBHEim 


1NB UNIVBFI8ITY OP ttOLLONQOMI 
Auali^ 

- -ApglteatloiwmtotfltoittollhBlelMwIngpoalllont: - 

PROFESSOR OP HIBTOnV 

Ap|i|ICBlloii» Are InWIad from outpgnlnggehoTBrf in any IWdol Hklbiy, Appltaa- 
llona.wlB ba welcontad flam panona wtti Intgrasla relaM to ihoea of Uw 
Dgga^nanl which liMiucta Auabalan, 8oullrEaal Aalan or Eurogaan Hdoiy aiul 

PROPESSOROPPSYIMOLOeV 

AgpOcanta ingy have btoherouiKfc Slid Mewaia tn aiw mafor Bold el Hunan 
Pcyohdtm wllh pretoronoa being glvan to eomaiina abto to eoiUiibria to ona or 
momolSaelaro^lopraontaLfSisnttnwApiMPftyoiioiOBy.- 

biboH) C8BH Sw BUoeonhileanddalaiirtlbdClraiqwnon of Dopadrnontknd, in 
Hml (Ola, vrfi ba ranirod to pnMde acadamto toadenh^i bv laMH an aottva pui 
hbptti laatWng a no ia t a ai ch andwehava 

‘Oio ngaarch pngnmine. Sufalecl to Uia oonsani of sw Utovantiy CoundT 
pfo feB aorB(nayunilBrtaheglinbaciafnotaito1hitfwfconwilMilvaw)ffc.PtfeBic ' 
Woilentiong tar the upotniaa and depanSthB an patd wid a tatoeulon 
Bbwanea u phobia. Salary k SA.BS/)8e par anihtm. 

AppUeaHona-nhauM eontaln Ul dataRo or quagtoiUfonB, emptojinioni Miuiy, 

I lacaordh miaieato. puUtoAene tal and lha naniM ajHt addrMiai of Uuee 
(ai«m aito ahbiM M ftanvardad totha UfihraraW SaeraUfy. *1110 UnfvMBif of 
WeltongongL PD, Sotl'1144, VMIoiifl^, NewMiiAVVBlak2608AMlrilla, 

' hotoVihomfuiihgriritoimMtontotnaU9to.P>aaNreBikaPvalBto*Cer9ikm)fll- 

. A|toltoailoitoc|ma1libiMi8W.Acitavolliwa|toitoilanato 
. iho8aiirBl«y:Qehflal,AsgockbtooiOofflffloriimKqunivaiaiciM(Ai>iita),to . 
Oontoh Sqim, LoiMkh H OPP, from, wnrn funlw toformaiien cvaliWe. 

' Ti«UnlvanftyttMnMVtoiiSIAttn;aiygflV(MiMpedll(nlbylrM^^ 
of wqiMjiMrtf tyiipo^^ 











Overseas continued 


I I DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 

I ENGINEERING 

LECTURER IN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING POWER 

REQUtREMENTS 

Qualillcatlons and experience In electrical power 
engineering. 

I II Is expected that the appointee will contribute to 
Bachelor ol Engineering, Aesoclele Diploma in 
Engineering and Masters programs. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 
Capricornia instflule has live schools— bualneaa, 
educalion, engineering, humanltfea and social 
sciences, and science. These schools oiler bachelors 
degrees and a number of diplomas. 

Rockhampton, situated on Tropic ol Capricorn 
In Queenaiend, Australia, Is a coastal city with a 
populallon of 55,000 with easy access io the Islands i 
of the Southern Barrier Reel. Extensive capital I 
Investment and development are occurring in the 
region. 

CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Employment will normally be on the basis of a two or 
three year limited term appointment with the 
options by mutual agreement of converting to 
tenure or a renewal of the limited term appointment. 
Transfer and seHiIng fn expenses for appointee and 
family will apply. 

SALARY RANGE 

Lecturer III: SA21.411 to$A24.528 
Lecturer M: $A24,840 to $A28,405 
Lecturer I: $A29,073 to 5A32.S34 

enquiries 

Agent General lor Queensland, P.O, 'Box 34 
London WC2R OLZ, Telaphone (01) 8363224, , ' 

TO APPLY 

Appllcatlpna Including a full currioulum vllae. 
perllticalion of staled qualifications, and.ihe names, ' 
numbers of three referees 

rSI It® Officer, Cai>rleornla 

Inslllute, Rockhampton, Q. Australia 4700 by 
28 December 1984. abi»1 


Challenging 

Posts 

Overseas 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons, 
regardless of sex, race, colour or national origin for appoint- 
ment to the following posts at the University of the Wit- 
watersrand in Johannesburg. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Chair of Project and Construction 
Management 

Appllcanta to the Chair of Prqfect and Construcifon Manage- 
ment in Ihe Department of CMI Engineering should possess a 
suitable postgraduate qualification and have spent a number of 
years fn practice In Project and Construction Management. 

■Rie succesalul applicant will • require experfise within the field 
of Pmject and/or Construction Management • be responsible 
for; developing of specialised courses offered by the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering mainly at postgraduate level. In this 
field • retaining dose liaison with the Building and Construction 
Industries e developing a range of continuing education pro- 
grammea. Submit applications by 3lat January 1 985. 

CHAIR OF ARCHITECTURE 

^f^jcallona are Invited for appointment to the vacant Chair of 
Architecture, which Is one of two Chairs In the Department of 
Archl eoture. The Incumbent of the Chair may In due course be 
appoint^ Head of Department. The appointee will have oppor^ 
lunltiea for teaching and research In his field of Interest andwill 
have departmental administrative reapondbllHIes. Submit 
applications by 1al March 1986. 

pia Department offers Bachelor's, Master’s and Doctoral 
degrMs will be Inalllutlng a Master of Arohitecture (with 
^eclallsallon In Conservation) course In the near future. The 
mpartment fa jdntly rasponsible tor Instruotlon In the Master of 
Environmemal Planning (Urban Design) cours e. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Chair of Business Administration 

(HuiT\anRegour 0 ( 9 «Manag 0 m 6 nt)»*: 

AwnraUona w Invited for appointment to Ihe Chair of Busl- 
In the field of Human Resources. The 
?lSSl!l!li Business Administration is situated' on a 

self-contained campus In the heart of Johannesburg which Is a 
large cosmopolitan dly and financial centre of SoiJh AWra 

The Professor of Human Resources will be Involved kr Ihe 
manl^lon and teaching of course on thb MBA, PhD, Posl- 
Gradi^ Personnel Managemenl and Executive Develoo- 
nwnt Prpgrannmes, aitd participation in research supervision. 

Ideally, applicants should have; a doctoral degree and/or evl- 
dence scholarship in his/her discipline. Teaching and 

following fleld^ 

^wMonal b^vlour, organisation design and develops 

human resource planK, 
f management training and Industrial relations^ 

" P*^**"® organisations - 
Resource situations In South 


ttonebyiltH January 1986, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Senior Lecturer - Applied Mechanics 

js.eu^Mfui appllcadi for Smtor Lecturer in Aooliad 

rnoSS iSnS experience Inone or 

Slaiistica and D^amlcs of aoll£ 

(into SiJSS™ of 

^ portgraduate; lectures • tutorlafs ' 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Vacancies 


ASSISTANT LECTURER 


Tf»* Diparlmint of RomoAM Sludltt (Italian) hoa a vaconov tor ntT 
: CBslilan leohirar from 1 July 1985. Appticont* ahould po«eM Sm 
ocodemlc quollfioafiorw In Hollon cnd^o oqu loped 
i anguoga ond a loir range oJ Italian iherati^rA MecloliniefM 
language leMhlng ond^r In Iwenflelh century lltfJiS mS be ! 
reeommmd(Mon.lala7 range; R13 383-R19 377 p« onnum 
ffluWtSP Appolntmenti Sfilce. B/41122) by 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

The University Ubrorlee hove a voccncy for o Deputy Ofrector wtm 

operofione and administration of the dtvSlonoL 
branch and reodlng room unite of the Ubrary System end qii^h 
I nternal and external iwUlo service aetlvlHea; AppllwiS! rnuit 
graduate l^roiy quoifilcattona and ahould preferable be Soflffi^r 
jMtttute of Ubrarloruhip and ^ 
Information Science. Substantial profesalonal experience In o 
reeeorah Hbrory induding senior ^l wpervteofv ond cdmlnWroifw 
wp^OTce is required. Skiry range; R2486-R3 07?” per mwfdi 

Sf 5on?oiy*l!8l"*”' Appmum^nfe Offlee, EJSSiaS) by 

iJSSlSE-iW •45"’** " !“*' *ufrt«iium vfiae and Itie names ond 

London WCIV THE. ^ 

i ThoUnlvarslIv^pflllcylsnottodisctlmlnoleonthe A 

I grounds of sax, race or rengton. Further 

R Infbrmotlon on lha Implemenfatlon 

BBt d thte policy li obtainable M 

on request. 

benefits Include an 
annual bonus of neorty 
one month's salary 
and ottraeflve jnST 

ifafi benefits. 



.’V'vMIU tMSOren. eniuMihbin am .1 n .- ... _L. 


SSS SLW** In pehacta,' AppOea^ should wrtle with ourrleiAff 


WiiP or 87»$98 


DARWIN COMMUNITY CDUtGt || 

ADVANCED EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY 
j] . ^ SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES & 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
POSITION NO: GS37 
Salary: A$40628 p.a. 

3!IS1E!£SI!I!"b ®t!?? • ol Ans programme wnich Includes ma)w sequenew H 

Mskiry, poWce. psyetwilogy and sociotogy. At prwert, snUwpol- 
ogy onwi In me s.A. and In ether advance ectuosUon courses ti inlrodueloty snd 

eawnced^M^ an lhfapetooy. irfbal socl^, complex eoeiety, social and euHufil trantfo^ 
Md undsfdevelofljiwii. rltuaJ and rillglon, arxl ihselhnogfspNafll 

AbortglnUAiiUraSt, and PacHIo, and South arid Soihheael Aala. 

?!**..°*P**g“f Invftei ajnlloeilons tor the posiUen of Prlnctoel LeoUirsr, The suceeBld 


to to«h a bffiad ni^a of lopfes. AppIleaHan Mil be consWired 
SSiSli? ***** experttsa In any theorattosl or sUinogfapl'JfcHi!^ 

mnough preference may be given to a iped^t In Ausirasan etudiss. 

QuBinoaSOflB; 

• higher dagiea and a record ol raeoeeh sn^ 

on die duOee ol ihia poshlon please oortaoi Dr. 0. B. Dsv««n. 
new or oepartmant, Humanltfea a Social Seterwot, phone: (089) 84<277. 
CondmoneofBeiviee: 

tfowanee of ASS060 PA (wWi dependanU ol A$11»PA 
£2K5lS!£!!2S™i *• •‘“P^*"' A«pyof the eoSm'a 
on the abov* poaifi^^ 

on reoelpi of applications. T»w appjfcart MSbo •xpeeted w laJti up duty hi July 19» 
Applfcallons: -k 

AppIleatJon tomvs can be obtatnad fromi 

The Senior Pertormal Officer 
DarMn Community College 
POBex40f44 
Caauarlna.HTSre3 
Auttnlia 

- - . prbyWapho^(C60}904M4. 

Cieuno Data; 16 Febniary, loss (I7i»4) 


^ CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 

Management Information Systems 

from quailflod IndMduala for its expanding , 
aoSSMS?®’ e™* aoodollvo dovefoprrwni proyammea In 

0^ «« qp^ QuaBficalW^ ' 


JhlifipIMeg Jiiii iLk _ LA 
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Overseas continued 


General Vacancies continued 


ANGLO-SPANISH JOINT 
RESEARCH PROGRAMME IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
(ACCIONES INTEGRADAS) 

The British Council Invites applications In all academic diacl- 
pllnea for Inclusion in the 1985/86 programme 11 June 
1985-31 March 1986). The scheme was established in 1983 
with the Spanish Ministry of Education and Science in order 


to promote the Interchange of research experience between 
universities and polytechnics In both countries through the 
award of travel and aubsiatence grants for joint research 
projects (Acclones Integradea). Appllcanta must already 
have identified a Spamah project partner who should 
respond simultaneously to the current announcement being 


made in Spain by the Spanish Ministry of Education and 
Science. Projects which were awarded grants In 1984/86 
must reepply if they wish to be considered for ^rther 


funding. — 

Application forma and further Information on the scheme 
may be obtained from: 

Higher Education Division (Accionea Intggradas) 

The British Council 

10 Spring Gardena 

LONDON SW1 A 2BN 

Telephone 01-930 8466 (extension 2524) 

The deadline for the return of completed forms la Friday 22 
February 1965. 

• OOBOO# rTTL^ 

OBOBOBO lllG 
OOBBBOO -r\ • 1 

British 


OOBBBOO 

OBOBOBO 

BOOBO'OB 


S Council 


Tho University of Central Florida 
Charles N. Millican 

Endowed Chair in 
Computer Science 

The chair, oneoftheflntofilakindliilheSoutheaetheabeen cstabliahed 
with BO Initiel Ainding orSl, 000,000. The Search CemniUee ia 
appllcatione and nominatione for a person who is a leader Id Compulor 
Sdence. We desire an individual Mlh on eatablUhed and eonttnuiag 
record of research excellence in one of the eon araBBorCorafniter Science. 
Areas which are a particular Intereat include Architecture (especially 
VLSI dHign), Pragramtning Syatenu Haiiguagea, toole and environ- 
menla), Artincial Intelligence (eapecially expert syetema), Data Baaea, 
and Algorithm Deaign and Analyaia. 

Computer Science at the Univeral ty orCentral Florida ia a comprehensive 
program. We ofTer programa leading to tho I%D, MS and N degrees. Our 
departmental research fhcilitiea include a VAX 1 1/780, a VAX Ll/730, a 
PDF 11/44, B microproceasor laboratory, and a VIjSI design laboratory. 
We expect the bolder of this chair to help ua move rapidly In the fVirtber 
development of our resoarchandgradualodegroa programa. Weare look- 
ing for an Individual who Intoracta well with others ai^ is willing to guide 
thereeMrcheilbrta of both aludents and junior fhcully membora. We ofler 
an excellent ealBiy opportunity and a great deal of Itoedom to pursue 
research goale. We also oiTer a auperb, unpolluted anvironreont in which to 
live. Orlando itaelfhas over 1,000 benutiftil lekea, with the Atlantic Ocean 
less than 46 minutae away. 

Salary, term and length of appolnlmonl ore open. The at arling date la also 
negotiable, with the moat doairable time being mid-August of 1986. 

ApplicatlaneandnominalionB willbeacGoptoduntll March 1, 1986. Pleaao 
a^ these to: 

Endowed Chair In Computer Boience 
Compulor Solenca Departmont 
Univerai^ of Contrd Florida 
P.O. Box 26000 
Orlando, FL 82818 

TAe Untuenify c/'Ctn/ral Florida Is an Equal Opportuaify/Af^rmaiioe 
Action Emplcpwr. 

(17263) 


COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

Political 

Theory 

Senior professor el the tenure 
level in potiticel theory. The 
candidate must have a record 
of distinguished echolerehip. 
Appointment could begin 
_fi^3L.SfiptaiDhBr.J98S .or. 
September 1986. Teaching 
responsibilities will be imder- 
greduate as well as greduete. 
Applications end supporting 
materials should be sent to: 
Douglas A. Chalmers, Chair, 
Deperlment of Political 
Science, Columble University, 
New York, New York, 10027. 
Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action Employer. 


Queensland 
Agrioultural College 

(A multi'purpOBa Collega of 
Advanced Education) 

^tJlNSTRUCTOR 
IN RESTAURANT 
OPERATIONS 
(2 POSITIONS) 

(ii) INSTRUCTOR 
IN FOOD 
PREPARATION 
AND PRODUCTION 
(1 POSITION) 

(Tenured Poslttone) 


The eppolRteeB will be te> 
■frOMible Co the Head. De- 
partment of Food Studies for • 

Cb) inatruetlon in the effiolent 
development, preparation, 
conduct, teehnlquea end re- 
porting of - <T) reataurant 
bperetlona, or (Ul food prepa- 
raaoR md production opere- 
tione, as pert of the education- 
al prosrems 

(b) sMeument of the proareie 
I of Btudeatsi 

' • <c) eontribuMon tq curriculum 
, ondeoureadevelopmantlnthe 
food eervloal opem- 
I tiotu or food preparation end 
production reepaotivalir. 

QOAX.IFIC ATTOlNS : 

Appropriate aeedemic or 
I ' technical ouaiifieetlons. 

(b) R^evaht' Brofeaelonal/ 

. auparyticiry eieperience' in- 
OOmmereiBl. operetfone epe- 
gleltelnB In either • U> food end 
. ' bevereae eervfce. or (Tl) food 
Pr^peyetion and production. 


General Vacancies 


n F(Hir Outstanding 
Sales Opportunities in the 
Edncaticmal Sector 

High-technology products 
London-based 

This much acclaimed, international US Corporate plans for growth call For the 

corporation markets a pioneering and innovative appointment of four key professionals with the 
range of business machines that set the standards expertise and experience needed to develop busi- 
for others to follow. ness with educational and research institutions. 

Sales Manager : c. £30,000 + car + benefits 


Ybu will lead, motivate, and co-ordinate 
the activities of a small, dedicated team identi- 
fying and closing sales, to ensure volume and 
revenue targets are achieved. An enthusiastic 


and entrepreneurial approach to busincas 
dmlopment must be matched by well-developed 
interperaonal skills. Age range 28-45. 
RefiSS73/0338/T. 


Three Sales Executives: c. £25,000 + car + benefits 

kungry for results and motivated by success, this sector and use your expertise to win the order, 
you will negotiate with key decision m^ri in ,Age range 25-35. Rqfi SS73 /0839/T. 

'Ib.qualify for one of these challenging right motivation and sales ability - albeit latent 

opportunities, you will certai nly have a degree - will also be considered. 

•"‘L® nairforbustoessMdE^^ Highly aliractivertmunerailon 

m-dMth knowledge ^buyingpractices in packages will be negotiated for high- 

”’*”**?" ^MUbTrcandidatelr 

track record selling high-value . . 

equipment to this sector. ■ Km Please send c^ or telephone or 

Exemtivespurdusing education write foran application form, 

equipment and members of the ■ quoting (he amropriatereferentt,. 

teaching profession with the JKILiJL . Ji^ to Stephen Newman. 


PA Personnel Services 

m Salca Saleetlon, Poric House, 60a Ktdgliubrlitoei 
LondoaSWlXTIA Ikli Ot-238 8060 Iblex: 27874' , 

PLEASE MENTION THE 


Salary, ewordlna to' quel- 
•'.Mtona.bna.experlenee! will' 
lathe range or 6Aie,76e • 
k&8,77a,par onfium. 

tif .of qualiffntlana and ax- 
I em the hMee of two ' 
raaeoehQuld .be for-' 

to .the '.Office df the 


WHEN REPLYING TO 


ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 

(previously Social Science 
Research Council) 

SECRETARY TO 
THE COUNCIL 

The Council is seeking a sucxressor to the current Secretary of 
the Council who retires at ihe end of July 1985. The Secretary ia 
the Council's senior permanent officer and deputises for die 
Chairman as needed. His or her main duties are concerned with 
the management of Council's resources - aiatl, cash and Infor- 
mation. (The Council spends over £23 million each year on 
research In untvereliles and other research Inelitutee, on the 
training of postgraduate sludenls, and on over 20 research cen- 
tres lo(»ted In universilieB or Independent Inslllules throughout 
the UK). The post involvee an Important (xinlribullon to policy 
making and maintaining good working relations wlih government 
departments and other public bodies. 

The siKxresslul applicant should have a proven record In the 
managemenl of an organisation In higher education, research, 
or a relevant public or private sector body. 

The Council Invilea applications for the post. Further details and 
applicalion forms can be obtained from Ihe Establishment 
Officer, E8RC, 1 Temple Avenue, London EC4Y OBD 
(telephone: 01-353 6262). 

The salary will be In the range £21,313 to £25,617; and other 
conditions will be analogous with the Civil Sendee, /^pllcalions 
must be returned to ESRC not later than Wednesday, I6ih 
January, 1686. 

The ESRC la an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


EISIRIG 


]tCONOMC 

'andsocml 

RESEARCH 

COUNU 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 

(Department of the Clerk of the House! 

SELECT COMMITTEE 
SPECIALIST ASSISTANTS 

Special Assistants era required for (a) Select Committae on 
Environment and (b) Select (Sommtttee on Educalion, Science and 
Arts, The duties will Include giving assistance to the Clerk of the 
Comfliittee and undertaking research into specific questions. 
Applications are invited from candidates with a good degree or an 

S 'valent profaeslonal qvallfleaiion in a relevant subject togethor 
several years’ relevant practical experience which In the case 
of post (b| should Include experience of educational edmlnistradon. 
An interest in public administration would be an advantage. 

The preferred age range is 28-35 ysars and for a successful 
candidate within this range will be between £1 1,782 and £14,444 pa 
according to age, qualifications and experience. Applications from 
particularly well qualified candidates aged from 2^27 wifl also be 
considered. The salary for this age group wIB be between £9.793 to 
£12,028 p'a. There is a non-contrlbuloiy pension scheme with inter- 
change arrsngements with other Public Service pension schemes. 
Ths appointments will commence as soon as possible after 
I Jsnuaiv 1985 (post (a)) and i March 19B5 (post |b|) and will be for 
a period of between two end four years. 

Strict political impartiality la required of ell House ol Commons staff 
and the person appointad will be expected not to engage in 
poUtlcel eeiivlUeB tor the duration of the appoinimenL 
For further details and application form wrha to the 
Estahfishmante Office, HOUSE OF COMMONS, LONDON 
SW1 A OAA, or telephone 01-219 8544 (answarlna eervlea) 

S uoting reference number:—* 2A/44; (for Environment 
ommTttea); 2A/4S, (for Education, , Sdenoa and Arte 
Committee). 

Cloaing date for receipt of appileatlonforms: 31 December 
1984. 

The House of Commons Service la an Equal Opportunity. 
Employer. ti72S2) 


Research 

CO(SNITIVE SCIENCE AND 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

The Education and Human Development Cotfi'mlUee of the Eco- 
nomto and Social Research Council Invitee proposeto In the. 
following areas related to fts programme of work In Cognitive 
Scteiioe eito Informatton Technology: 

l! proposals for fundamental reeearch on the dynamics of 
' •' devdopnfient and communication In cognitive ayetems; 

- li proposals for ressaroh related activity and study visits aimed 
■ - , at research staff development In the cognitive stwnceaapeots 
of advened Information technology end/br Its application to 
Education^ ' • . . 

. ^rther,deia(l8 prp' pvafi^^ 

Marttn KeriderV &6ho^ld and Social Re'seaitoh Oouii'dtl, , 


1, Tempi 


London SC4Y OBD. 
















The MINERS’ STRIKE is 
nowin its ninth month nnd 
fidiows little sign of resolution. 
Increasingly, academ ics are 
being draited in to consider 
some of the wider issuesand 
practical dilemmas being 
raised by the dispute. Paul 
Flather looks at a fascinating 
example of “instant history” 

. . . (page 12) 

. . .at the same time, emphasis 
is shifting to the problem of 
STRII^-BREAKING. 
GeofTrey Alderman considers 
an aspect of trade union 
history which is most often 
passed over in embarrassed 
silence(pagel7.) 




!•■<. T 

iiij .■i- 
i‘!- •.:i 


Robert Maxwel 1: the saviour of 
Ethiopia? The Conservative 
Government is openly 
committed to private 
enterprise; how does this affect 
ourcommitment to FOREIGN 
AID? Stephen Chan examines 
an issue that is dividing the 
Conservative Party (page 19) 

“Hitler is my best friend. He 
shakes the tree and I collect the 
apples." America quickly 
became thk beneficiary of an 
Ihflux of political refugees in 
the 1930s. The balance of 
intellectual power tilted 
di'ematically. David J. Levy 
reviews Lewis Coser’s new 
stu^ of the REFUGEE 
scholars (page 20) 

Programming, ^aphics, text 
' processing. optunization Slid, 
thb myth oi the learning 
maduneJ Six'pases of 
GOMPUTER^IENCE. 
books (pages 24-29) 


, ' Homen,BWa 1-9 

. ; , Lettere tb t^^ 2 

• Don's Diary (Dennis Hardiiig, 

. ' Edinburgh) ■ . . 4' 

' Party Line (Keith Hampron) 6 

Union View (Natftie) . 9 


Overseas heWs' 



HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London ECIM 4BX. Telephone 01-253 3000 


U and non-U 


The future of higher education in 
Britain, wc arc tola, lies with mature 
students, part-timers, continuing 
education. In the narrowdebate about 
the future size of the system it is on 
growth in these areas which the 
optimists rciy in the stru^lc to con- 
vince the pessimists, and ^course the 
Governnienl, that higher education 
will beat demographic decline in the 
19^. In the bmacler debate about the 
future ctitos of the system a.s strong a 
trust is placed in the same groups; tne 
National Advisory Body's explicit 
claim that the polytechnics and col- 
leges can reach tnosc parts (of society) 
that the universities cannot reach is 
grounded in that trust, while both the 
NAB nnd the University Grants Com- 
mittee in their common chapter on 
higher education and the needs of 
society in their respective advice to Sir 
Keitli Joseph implictly assert the same 
faith and me same priority. 

So much for the future. Ilie present 
of higher cducotlun seems to belong 
more tirmly than ever to the 18-year- 
old school-leaver with good A level 
grades wishing to study full-time for an 
honours degree. Those who rock the 
lioat by enrolling too many “non- 
standard” students, like the sociology 
and applied social studies departments 
in the rolytechnic of North London, 
invite punitive visits from the HMI 
pour encourager les aufres, while uni- 
versity departments vie with each 
other to cut off their own “long tails of 
low achievers'* and raise the average A 
level grade point average of their 
students to please the UGC. Since the 
1981 cuts this retreat to the “safety" of 
traditlDOoI standards has become a 
rout despite the rhetoric of advance so 
strongly articulated by the NAB and 
acquiesced In by the UGC. 

Such Bclilzaphrenia, hypocrisy 
maybe, Is not new. Pineen hundred 

S tars ago St Augustine wrote In hit 
on/ipsaons: “Give mo chastity and 
contlnency - but not yet." But ft Is 
nevertheless alarming to see such a gap 
between the rhetoric of the fiiture and 
the practice of the present. Last 
weekend's conference at WL on the 
learning needs of non-tradiiional slu- 
dents attempted to explore this phe- 
nomenon. 

The HMI report oii the two PNL 
departments Ls a good starting point, 

I however negative its immediate im- 
pact. First, it does raise many key 
Issues, student selection and assess- 
ment, teaching styles and course struc- 
ture, which British higher education 
will have to tackle seriously as it enrols 
an increasing number of non-tradition- 
. ai students. Second, the mport so 
. clearly reveals the blinkered hierarchy 
that discritriinates in favour of univer- 


sities flnd against polytechnics, in 
favour of higher and against further 
education, in favour of full-time and 
against part-time students, in favour of 
safe A level candidates and against 
those with more diffuse but maybe 
more useful qualifications. 

This hierarchy, of course, is con- 
stantly reinforced by the use of terms, 
like traditional nnd non-traditional. So 
(heir use must be as constantly checked 
against the shifting reality of contem- 
porary liigher education. For if tradi- 
tionaf students are defined as 18-year- 
olds with A levels enrolling on full- 
time honours degrees, a substantial 
and growing minority of students does 
not possess at least one of these 
characteristics. There are almost 

300.000 part-time students compared 
with just over half a million on full- 
time and sandwich courses; a third of 
non-university students are mature 
and even in the universities the total is 
almost 10 per cent; 40 per cent of 
polytechnic college students are 
not studying for degrees; 10,000 of the 

70.000 students admitted to universi- 
ties last year did not liave A levels or 
Scottish Highers and in the non- 
university sector the proportion was 
even higher; even on the narrower test 
of non-standard entry about one in 20 
students on Council for National 
Academic Awards degrees falls into 
this category. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from 
this surprising picture. First, thcreare 
many students in higher education who 
arc in some sense non-traditionai. So it 
makes little sense to treat these stu- 
dents as an exception, an aberration, 
on the fringe; they should be seen as 
having a central and secure place In our 
system. Second, all these different 

B of non-tradiliunul students 
rob|<^,^an(l of course assets, In 
cOmifiori: They should hot be' pfeked 
off singly and labelled as isolated 
problems. Wo should challenge the 
discriminatory categories that divide 
higher education into U and non-U 
students - especially when the latter U 
a large ond growing component of the 
whole. 

Non-traditlonal students should not 
be regarded as a group, or even 
groups, apart from the traditional core 
of students. Of course they face and 
create difficulties. Because of the cut- 


so is flexibility. Maybe universities and 
polytechnics need to go in for some 
experiential learning of their own. 

Non-traditional students certainly 
have weaknesses. They may lack effec- 
tive study skills ana have gaps in 
specialized knowledge that loom espe- 
cially (and unnecessarily?) large in 
science and technology, nut they may 
also have great strengths - a more 
mature motivation than adolescents 
arriving at liic top of inc A level 
escalator, more street-wise knowledge 
of the proclical world that may be 
especially relevant in professional and 
even some lechnolodcal subjects, and 
a commitment to learnine that may 
upset tlie conventional balance of 
spoon-feeding and deference that 
satisfies too many school-leavers, in 
the polytechnics and colleges which 
run parallel full-time and part-time 
degrees students on the latter often 
m^e a much more stimulating and 
sophisticated contribution. So it can be 
with non-traditional students. 

The message is simple. Non-tradl- 
tional students may need help but they 
also help. They are not acadefnic 
cripples. Any mtclleciual insecurity 
they suffer may be more than compen- 
sated for by other forms of maturity. 
Nor tail sensible to overemphasize the 
demands such students make on coun- 
selling services. Not all of them get 
divorced or evicted. In short non- 
traditional students should not be 
reprded as a “problem"; to do so is to 
acquiesce in the disabling and elitist 
categories that are the real problem. 

Far from being a problem the pre- 
sence of such students can often pre- 
sent higher education with an oppor- 
tunity. It can help to shake u< iiur 
present complacently and opprc^«.._ly 
narrow system of higher cducat' poy 
cncourammt universities, polyicr*.iiics 

needs 

of oil their students in a new light. But 
more imranani by thinking seriously 
about the Issues provoked by the 
presence of non-traditional students 
wc will also begin to think seriously 
about what in practice would be In- 
volve in the construction of the brave 
new future of conlinuing educoiioii, of 


back in student places they are being 
si^ezed out by students with A levels 
who seem a safer (politically as mu^ 
as academically) bet. For their part 
institutions have too little experience* 
I in assessing the potential of students 
without the. standard entry qualifica- 
tions and whose often valuable qnd 
relevant experience has left no bits of 
paper behind. Quality is important but 


4S-yeaT-old manager returning to high- 
er education on a short course, or ofan 
engineer on a updating course, are 
very simitar to those of the mature 
Students without A levels, Both in 
different ways are non-traditional stu- 
dents. So in talking of non-traditlonal 
students we are not considering an 
awkward and uncomfortable problem 
at the margin but contonting head-on 
the future of all higher education. 


Militant middle class 


lo-n 


Nine months of a mirters* strike that 
has provoked 'the ^orst iridustirial 
violence in* Britain Tof more than' 60 
' yqaiZ .hBve'iefl: 'Mii '.Thatcherk 'Qov- 
'hihment jfo't: only hnbowed but un- 
• ' mi^ved. Nine da^ of growing protest 
;; about Sir decision to 

\ Imake'rfeH parents cKintribute more to 
• )he cOfloft^hl^'er.education ofthelr 
i\ .^bhildren 'Have . alieiidy' prbvok'eci a 
. 'Jittery .U^tu^n. It' fs both an lipmesuve 
! rimri a depressing s^ctacle, ' the. mili- 


redistributed within the system, away 
.. from student support and Into scien- 
.(ific .Tewareh...lf'the source of the 


(ific .Tewareh...lf'the source of the 
protest is accuipuiated distress at the 
treatnieni . of : higher education, it 
seems a strangelime for it to explode. 

No, the real reason is that higher 
ciducalioii has 'be^me embedded, in 


.the expectations qf thb middle class. 
Many pare, lits .e^cu that, given 
reiuonaple/ihofivatiop and adequate 


iway attractions of cheap loans. By accident 
den- or design Sir Kehn has put loans back- 
the on the active agenda: 
t the There is now a' real danger that the 
I, it case' for loans will grow by a kind of 
ode. informal osmosis as the present system 

S v-_ of nantsionimblM. Those who object 
jjl . to Toansj ihe left in general and the 
•laiM National Union of, Students In particu- 
i iBc, roust recognize the seriousness of. 

challenge. Kicking the Govern- 
dient when it is half down will prove to 
. be only a temporary delight. The real 


: 'sawsffiss^^ -saWM 


mpmum personal cost fq theniselveB. 
After all, some'-'have beqti 'paying 
school fees. for maybe a de^d'ana' 


much 'Closer Integration of student 
aupppit anfi .the tax arid soqaVsecuTjty 


r.; Bu( theefobanraisamerit of Sii*' Keith 
by the bhphbenofi rebellion is depressr 
hti’fo/;aiindFd pitofpriri^ 

'&j|i^er.ed^ri6n'aiccmstffoe^ 9e- 

.pen«.a]riidst pntiielyioq Us 
iqpl^ base. It I IPuates it . dedrivciy iri 
'wndt>Uie.'!Bidiop! of • 14 Ver^l . has 
.called jtomfp;^bfe' Britain;' ()ii^de:lh 
uriefriblqyr 




1 noticed a small column In the press 
fow weeks ago that men in Moscim 
are scouring (he shops for trousers 
with zip fosteners and are having 
little luck because the manufoctureri 
In that backward country are stiU 
producing trousers with fly buttons. 
That must mean that all the fbnny 
Jokes about fly buttons will have in 
(bture to be Cold about Russians - 
who are not particularly (Unny « espe- 
cially In Moscow. 1 once stopped 
there for a few hours at the airport 
and have never seen such miserable 
looking citizens. 

It happens that 1 know quite a let 
about fly buttons. I spent two years in 
hospital in my early teens, an ortho- 
paedic hospital In which patients able 
to walk were sent to work In either 
the splint shop, (he bootmakers* or 
the tailors*. I opted for the loilors’ 
and spent a year helping to make 
those bright blue suits that wounded 
servicemen wore during the war. 

The man In charge of the shop told 
me (hat I must have been born wilh a 
thimble in my mouth. Even with a 
caliper on one leg I managed to work 
the treadle sewing machine - at 
considerable speed -- and was soon 
put on to making trousers. 

I have of course to keep this skill 
quiet nowadays or (here would be no 
end to (he tasks that would be 
entrusted to me especially In a 
polytechnic that teaches home econo- 
mics. My family believes that I . 
cannot (lo anything useful In the 
house, I am glad to say, though my 
wife still comes to me to thread a 
needle if she cannot get the cotton 
through (ho eye. 

I was particularly good at making 
turn-ups, in those tud, old days when 
sudi useless foatures were ^ular. 
But what really filled me with pride 
was my skill with bultonhUlcs. 

To anyone who has never made a 
buttonhole it is difRcult to communi- 
cate the excitement and satisfaction 
in making a good one.- Whatever 
happens nowadays you had at (hat 
time to punch a hole not too close to 
(he edge of the matoiial and then cut 
a slit just long enough to acc omingy 
date the bdtton. 

A crucial Item was the twist of 
thread that was stitched around the 
hole to keep U firm and prevent It 
flr<m curling up, and then- came the 
small neat knotted stitches that' 
formed the Ups of the final product. 1 
rememlwr being particular careftil 
with the buttonholes on a suit for one 
of (he consultants, a Scotsman m, 
not^ously economical habits who 
wanted hu suit turned so that U. 
would last for. another 20 years. 

1 recognize that such m. valuable 
skill b now qiille useless. Buttonholes 
are made by macblnie. And there ve 
leas of them; No longer can one plv 
such bilaribus jokes as sewing up (he 
fly buttonholea so neatly that the 
stitching is invisible, and (hen Ibten- 
Ing to the expressions of puzzlement, 
^stration and growing anger as a. 
man struggles to fasten them. 

What announced the end of tte fly 
button was the zip fostener. I dbeo- 
veiM to niiy surprise that It b ^ 
'even mentioned ta most- enc^^. 


1 haVe.c^ecled. ftrhapsR b 
.much for granted khat anlhors.thlM 
It simply happened. ^ ' 


asdot^g. In 
tci Velcro, and lb 










